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Scripps Looth 


T is notable that the majority of Scripps-Booth 

buyers are experienced’ motorists, with need 

for a large car, and taste at all times for the 
comfort it affords. 


The smoothness, ease and dignity to which these 
owners are accustomed, are combined with light 
weight for the first time, in this roadster 


In the Enclosed Model— 


the body now ready for delivery more than 
lives up to Scripps-Booth precedent. 


Minute thought for the owner’s convenience 
has created appointments surprisingly in- 
genious. A new means provides entire 
protection from a blinding snow, without 
sacrificing crystal clear vision. 


Particularly pleasurable to one fa- 
miliar with limousine comforts, will be 
a personal investigation of the fasci- 
nating details that reveal themselves, 
as one sits inthis car, 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI MOTORS CO. 
2 West 57th Street New York 
SCRIPPS-BOOTH COMPANY 
Detroit 


The Enclosed Model, $1450 


Roadster, Seating Three, $775 
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Britain’s Greatest Living General, Has Gone to the Near Eastern Theatre 
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EARL KITCHENER’S DEPARTURE 


Is Kitchener of Khartum, the real 
creator of England’s Egyptian empire, 
destined to lead the last campaign that 
will settle its fate? the Berlin Gazette 
asks. On Nov. 16 Kitchener landed on 
the Island of Lemnos. Artificer and 
guardian of England’s great jewels of 
Egypt and India, builder of her modern 
fortunes in the Orient, has he gone to his 
fall? The Teutonic press declares that 
he will be made the scapegoat of this 
war, and deservedly. On Lemnos Mam- 
mon fell, who upreared the palace of 
Satan— 

from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A Summer’s day, and with the setting sun 

Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star. 

On Lemnos, the Aegean isle. 

England, in German eyes the most 
avaricious and luxurious of earth’s 
powers, announced on Nov. 6 that the 
man who led the Nile expedition, gov- 
erned Suakim, fought the battles of the 
Sudan frontier, commanded the Dongola 
expeditionary force and the Khartum 
expedition, became chief in the South 
African war and Commander in Chief in 
India, had gone in person as director of 
the warring British Empire on a secret 
mission to the Near East. The Germanic 
powers in their victorious Balkan cam- 
paign had challenged Britain on the route 
of her world empire. The defection of 
Bulgaria to Germany was the first great 
blow, and it wrought the ruin of Serbia. 


OF THE MONTH 


On Nov. 18 came the news that Rumania 
threatened by active preparations to join 
the Teuton forces. King Constantine of 
Greece had overridden his Constitution to 
dissolve a Parliament friendly to the 
Entente. Would he disarm the defeated 
Serbian army if it sought refuge in 
Saloniki, and turn their forfeited weapons 
against the Allies? And what of the 
Dardanelles? Were the Turks, satisfied 
that the British attempt to conquer Galli- 
poli must be abandoned, already deflect- 
ing forces from its defense to strike the 
fatal blow at Suez? Anarchy reigned in 
Persia. Was Hyderabad, England’s rich- 
est province in India, really in revolt, 
deposing its loyal Prince? Whatever 
brought the great soldier and adminis- 
trator east it must be upon a fateful 
errand for Britain. 


* * * 


THE GERMAN WaR 


Since the day of Napoleon no such 
utterance of successful warfare has been 
given to the world as this from the 
K6lnische Zeitung: 


Neutrals will again observe with aston- 
ishment the coolness, the strength, and 
the organization of Germany, who, with- 
out wavering, withstands an enormous 
offensive on one front, and on the other 
front herself prosecutes an offensive in 
the widest sense; who holds in east and 
west territories as large as European 
States, and administers them in exemplary 
fashion; who has begun in the Balkans 
an enterprise of the most far-reaching 
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significance; who deals successful blows 
by sea and air; and who, during this 
time, has realized from her own economic 
resources the greatest loan in financial 
history. Four great armies and four 
navies are opposed to us, while the money 
and munitions of a fifth great power 
have been staked against the new Triple 
Alliance—all without being able to pre- 
vent it from solving its military and po- 
litical problems in its own way. The 
strength of the new Triple Alliance 
has pointed the way to the Balkan peo- 
ples as the lighthouse guides the sailor 
across the darkness of the sea. 


A FRANCO-BRITISH WAR COUNCIL 


Announcement was made on Nov. 17 
that for the purposes of this war France 
and Great Britain would be governed by 
a Joint War Council. The council met 
in Paris on that day, attended by Prime 
Minister Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
David Lloyd George, and A. J. Balfour. 
Earl Kitchener, the fifth member of the 
British “inner cabinet ” foreshadowed in 
Mr. Asquith’s speech in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 2, was absent on his 
secret mission East, having left the 
Island of Lemnos, his first stopping 
place, for Gallipoli. In his outline of 
plans for a joint staff, given in the House 
of Commons on Nov. 10, Mr. Asquith 
said that for the better consummation 
of military projects he hoped that not 
only France but Italy and Russia would 
be included. It was announced on Nov. 
1 in London that the British Government 
during two months past had been en- 
gaged in the creation of a new General 
Staff to supervise the armies in the field, 
and to confer with the small War Council 
ef the Cabinet. The old staff Lord Hal- 
dane condemned on Nov. 4 as inferior 
to the German staff. In the interest of 
quick decision and executive efficiency, it 
appears, a small committee of ultimate 
resort representing all the members of 
the Entente will soon be directing its 
forces. 


* * * 


A FRENCH MINISTRY OF MANY TALENTS 


A Ministry representing all the history 
of France since the fall of Napoleon III. 
was formed by Aristide Briand on Oct. 
29, following the resignation of Premier 





Viviani, whose Cabinet represented only 
a few political groups. The present 
Ministry includes five of France’s Elder 
Statesmen, M. Ribot, M. Meline, M. 
Combes, M. Leon Bourgeois, and M. de 
Freycinet, all ex-Premiers, besides 
Premier Briand, who has occupied his 
office on two occasions, M. Viviani, the 
outgoing Premier, and M. Doumergue, 
who was Prime Minister from December, 
1913, to June, 1914. For the first time 
in its history France has a true coalition 
Ministry, following closely the recent in- 
novation of forming a British coalition 
Cabinet of Conservatives and Liberals. 


* * x 


THE BERLIN-BAGDAD PROSPECT 


The German cry of “Berlin to Bag- 
dad” has been sounded lately with refer- 
ence to the approach of the Anglo-Indian 
expedition along the lower Euphrates 
and Tigris to a point within striking dis- 
tance of Bagdad. Doubt is expressed by 
the Kélnische Zeitung whether the Brit- 
ish will seize this terminal station for 
the supply of Germany from the rich 
Orient, or whether the Turkish expedi- 
tionary force now on the way to Bagdad 
will arrive at the right time. At any 
rate, this newspaper holds, the British 
occupation will not be for long, as 
the victorious Turkish armies, newly 
strengthened by forces released from 
the Dardanelles, will advance to Irak, 
forcing the invaders out of Mesopatamia. 


a a 


CORRUPT PERSIA 


Lord Robert Cecil’s somewhat cynical 
advice in the House of Commons that if 
the British authorities in Persia should 
evince a willingness to “ease the finan- 
cial position of Persia” the killings of 
Consuls and other administrative officials 
would cease seems to have been taken. 
At all events, the Persian Shah on Nov. 
16 received the British and Russian Min- 
isters, declaring that Persia would hence- 
forth side with the Entente. Seats in 
the Shah’s Cabinet have been given to 
Russophile. Ministers. But Persia is 
frankly in the market for either German 
or English gold. The spirit of “ graft” 
has rotted the national fibre to such an 
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extent that, as a Persian frontiersman 
has expressed it, Persia is “like a de- 
cayed sheep of which the leg comes off 
in your hand when you wish to drag the 
corpse from the road.” 

* * * 
GREECE’s “ VERY BENEVOLENT NEUTRALITY ” 


No sooner had Stephanos Skouloudis 
been appointed on Nov. 7 by King Con- 
stantine to the Greek Premiership, suc- 
ceeding Alexander Zaimis, overthrown 
by the Venizelist party, than he an- 
nounced an attitude of “ very berevolent 
neutrality ” toward the Entente powers, 
following this with a vigorous statement 
declaring that Greece knew where her 
“real interests” lay, and officially ac- 
knowledging that they lay under the pro- 
tection of the Entente. The King, whose 
wife is a sister of Emperor William of 
Germany, on Nov. 12 dissolved the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, fixing Dec. 19 as the 
date for new elections. At the same time 
the Greek General Staff announced that 
it would call to the colors all citizens who 
had not done military service, augment- 
ing the Greek Army to half a million of- 
ficers and men. Greece rejected in Oc- 
tober the offer of Great Britain to cede 
the island of Cyprus on condition that she 
enter the war on the side of Serbia, in 
accordance with M. Venizelos’s interpre- 
tation of her treaty with Serbia. The 
Greek reply was that the treaty was 
framed in the event of a Balkan war, 
whereas this war is European. 

* * * 
ANXIETY FOR PEACE AND THE TERMS 


A London cable dispatch to THE NEW 
YorK TIMES, dated Nov. 16, declares 
knowledge “from an extremely well- 
informed source ” that the central empires 
are contemplating a definite move in the 
direction of peace, if not actually pre- 
paring to treat with their opponents. 
Possibly President Wilson or the Pope 
could verify the report. Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Italy, and, during the 
past month, Japan have jointly agreed 
not to negotiate peace without the con- 
sent of all. As indicative of Great Brit- 
ain’s temper, the Right Hon. C. F.-G. 
Masterman, who is believed to represent 
that Government’s views, on Nov. 15 again 


quoted Prime Minister Asquith’s Guild- 
hall statement: 

We shall never sheath the sword, which 
we have not lightly drawn, until Belgium 
recovers in full measure all, and more 
than all, that she sacrificed; until France 
is adequately secured against menace of 
aggression; until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon 
an unassailable foundation, and until the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. That is a great 
task worthy of a great nation. 

“The words of the Prime Minister still 
hold good,” Minister Lloyd George said 
in response to queries in the House of 
Commons on Oct. 28; “we should not 
think of entering into any peace nego- 
tiations except in common with our 
allies, in accordance with the agreement 
of Sept. 5, 1915.” Pressed further, the 
Minister denied emphatically that “ un- 
official exchanges or negotiations” had 


been carried on. 
ok * * 


SUPPRESSION OF THE VORWAERTS 


A bold plea for peace and for a defi- 
nite statement by the German Chancellor 
of the objects which Germany seeks in 
continuing the war occasioned the sup- 
pression on Nov. 5 of the Vorwaerts, the 
organ of the German Social Democratic 
Party. The Vorwaerts has repeatedly 
complained of the rising prices of food- 
stuffs in Germany, causing hardships 
endured by great masses of the popula- 
tion. In this article it quoted Prime 
Minister Asquith’s Guildhall speech, not- 
ing its lack of definiteness, and said: 

It is not France and England alone who 
veil the conditions of peace, for the Ger- 
man Government is just as reserved. We 
like to have regard for Germany’s inten- 
tions. For twelve months we have been 
listening to what is not true. Surely we 
cannot be taken amiss if we express a 
desire to hear once what is true and what 
the German Government really considers 
as its object in this war. This cannot go 
on forever, that battle after battle is 
fought and our troops carried to new 
theatres of war. The people, through all 
this complexity of the war, never get to 
know what is happening, or what we are 
striving to attain in order that the bells 
of peace may be heard. 

Not until England is brought to her 
knees will Germany sheathe the sword is 
the conclusion of a staff correspondent 
of THE NEW YorK TIMEs in Berlin, after 
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diligent inquiry. Mr. Masterman, in an 
article in The London Daily Chronicle, 
interprets—possibly for the benefit of 
Vorwaerts—as the minimum of Mr. As- 
quith’s purpose the establishment of 
terms assuring Belgium complete inde- 
pendence and an indemnity large enough 
to restore her ruined cities and industries 
and compensation for her dead; the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
and a defensive boundary on the Rhine; 
the restoration of Schleswig to Denmark; 
Poland united in one kingdom under the 
Czar; the Trentino and Italy Irredenta 
for the Italian Kingdom; Serbia restored 
by Austria and indemnified; each nation 
of the Balkans united; Germany’s colo- 
nies forfeit, and the German fleet sunk 
or parceled out among the powers of the 
Entente. 
* * * 


A Policy oF HoLy EGoIsm 


Sacred selfishness—“ holy egoism” is 
another rendering—is the policy frankly 
avouched by Bulgaria in an addendum to 
the manifesto of Premier Radoslavoff, 
20,000 copies. of which were circulated 
throughout the country before war was 
declared on Serbia. A generous abstract 
of the manifesto appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The addendum is quite as frank 
as the original statement in its confes- 
sion that Bulgaria waited until she was 
convinced that Germany would win, and 
then accepted her offer to relieve Bul- 
garia of her supplies of grain at high 
prices, and to give her a permanent trade 
route westward along the Danube. 

* * 2K 
IMPREGNABLE WITH SAND 


General Brialmont’s mighty fortresses 
in Belgium were easily blasted to pieces 
by the gigantic shells of the German 
*“ Berthas.” A like fate was visited upon 
the great concrete forts which Russia 
had erected against invasion from the 
west. But when the Austro-German 
army reached Dvinsk fortress, built 
chiefly with yielding sand, the tremendous 
exploding projectiles became ineffectual. 
Captain von Kueschuetzky, correspondent 
of the Vossische Zeitung, reported to his 
newspaper that the fort had been reduced 
one-half in size by continued shell fire 
without affecting the strength of the 





remainder. Permanent trenches made 
proof against shrapnel and shell frag- 
ments and connected with “ fox-holes ” 
formed a mutually outflanking system 
which exposed assailants to the enfilad- 
ing fire of machine guns. Reversing the 
lesson of the Biblical parable, Dvinsk 
stood because it was built upon sand and 
its walls were of sand. 

* * * 


MINISTER CHURCHILL’S RESIGNATION 


Having imparted to Britain’s War 
Council the knowledge of current opera- 
tions which he possessed when forced 
from his position of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Winston Spencer Churchill 
announced on Nov. 12 his resignation 
from the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to take part in operations 
on the western front as Major in the 
Oxford Yeomanry. Mr. Churchill, who 
had among other things committed the 
crime of being a young man—he is 41— 
has been subjected to a bitter fire of 
hostile criticism since the war began. 
With courage and dignity he explained in 
the House of Commons on Nov. 15 his 
own and others’ share in the responsibil- 
ity for the loss of Rear Admiral Sir 
Christopher Cradock’s fleet in the Pacific; 
for the destruction by submarines of the 
British cruisers Cressy, Hogue, and 
Aboukir; for the sending of the naval 
brigade to Antwerp, and for beginning a 
naval attack in the Dardanelles without 
military support. He stated what seemed 
inherently probable, that at no time had 
a civilian’s plan been foisted on reluctant 
officers and experts. In the Antwerp 
episode he had not even been apprised 
of the sending of a relief expedition until 
plans had been far advanced. Even Lord 
Fisher did not oppose the naval attack 
in the Dardanelles, and this plan was 
undertaken with the utmost deliberation 
and with a “ great volume of expert opin- 
ion behind it.” 

* * * 


LorRD DERBY’s SCHEME OF RECRUITING 


In his great speech of Nov. 2, repro- 
duced in full in this issue, Prime Min- 
ister Asquith said that upon the question 
of recruiting he was “determined to 
stick at nothing.” He was determined 


rr 


rr 
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that Britain “ shall win this war.” There- 
fore, while a believer in the voluntary 
system, rather than not win the war he 
would, if necessary, ask Parliament for 
an act to compel Britishers to enlist. On 
Nov. 11 the Earl of Derby, Director of 
Recruiting, strongly intimated that if 
young men medically fit, ynmarried, and 
not indispensable to any business of na- 
tional importance did not under the 
stress of national duty come forward 
voluntarily, compulsory means would be 
taken before married men were called 
upon to serve. The canvass under Lord 
Derby is in the hands of the Parliament- 
ary Recruiting Committee and the Joint 
Labor Recruiting Committee, aided by 
organizations of the political parties and 
civic authorities. 
* * * 
BRITISH SUFFRAGISM AGAIN RAMPANT 


A patriotic meeting with the intent of 
stirring up sentiment to save Serbia 
while there is yet time, by kicking Sir 
Edward Grey and Prime Minister As- 
quith out of the Cabinet, and organized 
by the British militant suffragettes under 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, was to have 
been held in the Royal Albert Hall in 
London on Nov. 18. The plan came to 
grief. The hall management canceled the 
engagement when Mrs. Pankhurst pub- 
lished the purpose of the meeting. Bri- 
tannia, the organ of the Woman’s Social 
and Political Union, bristles with head- 
lines that “Sir Edward Grey has Be- 
trayed Serbia,” and that “ Asquith 
Shrugged His Shoulders ” when the mat- 
ter of sending British troops to Serbia 
was broached. Manifestly Serbia has re- 
ceived its death warrant from the execu- 
tioner of British suffragism. But Mrs. 
Pankhurst vows that the “inspired at- 
tempt to deprive the British Nation of its 
right of protest will not succeed.” 

* * * 
LONDON’S ZEPPELIN PROBLEM 


The Zeppelin attacks on London will 
continue. That is the plain inference 
from an identical article appearing in 
the German newspapers of Oct. 31 de- 
claring that, by their results—the de- 
struction of military plants, the render- 
ing useless of transit facilities, and the 


fear they inspire, which is productive of 
ali sorts of measures which do damage 
to England’s economic life—these acts 
are justified by way of reprisal for 
Great Britain’s blockade. The blockade, 
it is admitted, compels “ not hundreds of 
thousands but millions of human beings 
in Germany” to “limit their consump- 
tion of food and make not inconsiderable 
sacrifices.” Meanwhile Lord Alverstone 
in a letter to The Times of London ad- 
vises that no reprisals for the air attacks 
be visited upon Germany, that they would 
simply involve the British “in being 
party to a line of conduct condemned by 
every right-thinking man of every civil- 
ized nation ” without in any way serving 
to shorten the war. The suggestion to 
confiscate private securities of the Ger- 
man Emperor or of German Princes held 
in London as a measure of reprisal was 
rejected by the Prime Minister in Par- 
liament on Oct. 28. 
* * * 


FIVE MILLIONS OF LIVES? 


That 5,000,000 soldiers have been slain 
on all sides in this war is the estimate 
published in Basle on Nov. 13 by Colonel 
Heussler, statistician in the Swiss mili- 
tary service. At the close of the first 
year of the struggle Prime Minister 
Asquith said in the British House of 
Commons that 2,228,000 had been slain, 
basing the estimate on German and Brit- 
ish calculations. The monthly average 
was 186,000, omitting Japan, and, of 
course, Bulgaria. Adding the Austro- 
Italian casualties, unofficially estimated 
at 140,000, the total to date should be 
something over 3,000,000. But the 
gigantic offensives on each side during 
the late Summer and Fall have doubt- 
less accelerated the rate of casualties. 

* * * 
SUFFERINGS 


Imagination shrinks and refuses to 
body forth the scenes occasioned by the 
onrush of hundreds of thousands of men 
in one battle, preceded by the discharge 
of millions of high explosive shells. One 
soldier subjected to this ordeal left on his 
dead body this brief description of his 
experience in a single trench: 

We were 118 hours without food in a 
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trench not two feet deep. Hell couldn’t 

be worse. Six hundred more men just 

arrived; they will only replace the killed 
and wounded of the past five days. 

When men fall like flies, and trenches 
are nothing but débris, there is no room 
for description. It remains only to count 
the dead. 


* * * 


SINKING OF THE ANCONA 


While Americans aboard vainly waved 
the American flag in token of their pres- 
ence, and as the panic-stricken crew and 
passengers lowered boats from the Ital- 
ian liner Ancona, outward bound in the 
Mediterranean from Naples and Messina 
for New York, an Austrian submarine is 
officially reported by the Italian Govern- 
ment to have delivered the blow which 
sent the vessel and over 200 of her pas- 
sengers, including several American 
citizens, to the bottom. Official accounts 
conflict. Foreign Minister Sonnino of 
Italy reports that the Ancona hove to 


almost instantly after the submarine 
fired its first shell. The report con- 
tinues: 


The transatlantic liner Ancona was 
bombarded while the boats were being 
lowered and hundreds of passengers were 
still on board. It now appears that the 
submarine was German; thus it follows 
that Germany intended to open hostilities 
against Italy without any declaration of 
war. 


The statement issued by the Austro- 
Hungarian Admiralty asserts, on the 
other hand, that the Ancona fled at full 
speed after the submarine fired a shot 
across her bow, and stopped only after 
being hit several times; that the subma- 
rine allowed forty-five minutes for pas- 
sengers and crew to abandon the steamer, 
but panic prevented the lowering of more 
than a small number of boats, and after 
fifty minutes the approach of another 
steamer dictated the submersion of the 
submarine and the delivery of her tor- 
pedo. The report denounces as menda- 
cious the accusations of passengers that 
the submarine fired upon the Ancona’s 
lifeboats. Secretary Lansing has in- 
structed Ambassador Penfield at Vienna 
to get a detailed report of the incident. 
In a letter to THE NEw York TIMEs, M. 
de Lapradelle, Professor of International 
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Law in the College of France, cites pre- 
cedents to show that Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary should be regarded in this 
case as forming a single responsible 
military unit. That is, their alliance in 
the war binds each as responsible for the 
acts of the other. 


* * * 
PRAISE FROM Dr. DERNBURG 


The entire first page of the Berliner 
Tageblatt was occupied on Nov. 12 by 
an article written by Dr. Bernhard Dern- 
burg, late German Colonial Secretary of 
State and head of the German propa- 
ganda in the United States, expressing 
friendship and admiration for President 
Wilson. Dr. Dernburg offended when he 
justified the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and that was the occasion of his leav- 
ing this country. The President’s policy 
is inspired, he now says, by a determina- 
tion to force the belligerents to respect 
the ante-bellum principles of maritime 
law, especially as laid down in the 
Declaration of London. On this account 
Germany yielded: 

Apart from the fact that she shared 
America’s consideration for humanity, 
Germany apparently gave in principally 
for the reason that a nation which wishes 
the freedom of the seas should not con- 
tribute to shatter the principles which 
hitherto had been maintained even in an 
incomplete form, and that she had no 
right to expect the United States would 
hold Great Britain to an observance of the 
maritime law without also following the 
same policy toward Germany. <A _ sub- 
marine campaign defended on the ground 
of the modernity of the weapon was, how- 
ever, irreconcilable with the application 
of the London regulations. 

Commenting on the American note to 
Great Britain denouncing the blockade 
of Germany, Dr. Dernburg concludes that 
the President will be as insistent upon 
its terms as upon those laid down in the 
case of the Lusitania. Incidentally, it 
is to be remarked that only the Arabic 
case was settled by a German disavowal. 
The Lusitania case is still in abeyance. 


* * * 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 
While Lord Rosebery on Nov. 16 ex- 


pressed himself as disheartened at the 
announcement that the United States is 
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“ about to embark upon the building of a 
huge armada destined to be equal or 
second to” Great Britain’s, and while 
men like Lord Cromer, Viscount Bryce, 
and Professor Nicholson—whose article 
on “President Wilson’s Patience” ap- 
pears elsewhere—are trying to show 
Britishers that the United States ought 
not to leap into this war, ex-President 
Roosevelt is telling the people of France 
how ashamed he is that the Democratic 
Administration at Washington should be 
so backward in measures of prepared- 
ness. Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, 
belabors President Wilson for advocating 
a “citizenry trained.” Meanwhile Mr. 
Wilson is appealing to Congressional 
leaders of both parties to support him in 
the program laid down by the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy and outlined in his 
speech before the Manhattan Club, which 
we present in full in this issue. Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, speaking in New York 
on Nov. 9, declared that if in the coming 
Congress the Republicans tried to make 
political capital out of this vital issue he 
for one would be heartily ashamed of his 
party. 
* * * 
WAR ON AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


That organized warfare is being con- 
ducted against a number of American in- 
dustries is generally inferred from the 
frequency and regularity of explosions 
and incendiary fires like those which 
within twenty-four hours on Nov. 10 and 
11 visited four different factories in as 
many parts of the country—the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works at Eddystone, Penn., and the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company at Trenton, 
N.J. Hostile strikes in industries having 
to do with the making of fhunitions have 
been frequent. Indictments under the 
American piracy laws were brought on 
Nov. 8 against six Germans who, as al- 
feged by the Government, conspired un- 
der the leadership of Robert Fay to de- 
stroy at sea vessels carrying munitions 
from this country to Europe. While they 
were under arrest the incendiary fires at 
sea systematically continued. On Nov. 
12 Federal officials acted on the state- 
ment published by Dr. Josef Goricar, late 


of the Austro-Hungarian Consular Ser- 
vice, accusing representatives of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany in this country of 
fomenting plots in violation of the neu- 
trality laws. 
* *% * 
GERMAN NEEDS AFTER THE WAR 


An admirable instance of German fore- 
sight is shown in an article printed by 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, which was 
once Prince Bismarck’s organ, discussing 
the needs of German finance and indus- 
tries after the war. The State must look 
for new sources of income. Pensions for 
dead and disabled soldiers, the rebuilding 
of houses and factories, filling of gaps 
in war supplies while the standing army 
is strengthened, and the payment of in- 
terest on loans and provision of a sink- 
ing fund are all considered. The remedy 
of increased taxes is rejected because 
families whose breadwinners have been 
at the front cannot bear them, and in- 
dustries cut off from their markets must 
be left in position to wage war against - 
foreign competition. An increase of 
State monopolies is contraindicated, 
since men now fighting will insist on 
their economic freedom, and since the 
millions of money they have invested in 
Germany’s leading industries would in- 
volve too vast expenditures by the State 
to acquire them. But there is no reason, 
the article says, “why new and rising 
industries should not—before it is too 
late—become sources of income for the 
State.” These should be fostered to ren- 
der Germany, so far as necessaries are 
concerned, completely independent of the 
foreigner. 

* * * 
ANOTHER CAVELL CASE 


Convicted of harboring persons who 
had taken part in Monmouth’s rebellion, 
and after a vain appeal to the clemency 
of the British King, Lady Alice Lisle 
was sentenced by Judge Jeffreys at the 
Bloody Assizes of 1680 and beheaded, 
meeting her end “ with serene courage.” 
As Edith Cavell had attended to the 
wounds of French and German soldiers 
alike, so Lady Alice, whose sympathies 
were with the Parliamentary Party in the 
British civil war, “had protected and 
relieved many cavaliers in their distress,” 
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befriending and feeding Royalists flee- 
ing from the pursuing Roundheads. 
Macaulay tells her story, remarking that, 
“if Lady Alice knew her guests to have 
been concerned in the insurrection, she 
was undoubtedly guilty of what in 
strictness is a capital crime.” He con- 
tinues: 

It is evident that nothing but a lenient 
Administration could make such a state 
of the law endurable. And it is just to 
say that, during many generations, no 
English Government, save one, has treated 
with rigor persons guilty merely of har- 
boring defeated and flying insurgents. 
To women especially has been granted, 
by a kind of tacit prescription, the right 
of indulging, in the midst of havoc and 
vengeance, that compassion which is the 
most endearing of all their charms. 
Since the beginning of the great civil war, 
numerous rebels, some of them far more 
important than Hickes or Nelthorpe, [the 
adherents of Monmouth who were shel- 
tered by Lady Alice Lisle,] have been 
protected against the severity of vic- 
torious Governments by female adroit- 
ness and generosity. But no English 
ruler who has been thus baffled, the sav- 
age and implacable James alone excepted, 
has had the barbarity even to think of 
putting a lady to a cruel and shameful 
death for so venial and amiable a trans- 
gression. 

i.» 


A FIELD MARSHAL OF BUSINESS 


Walther Rathenau, son and heir of the 
“electrical king,” Emil Rathenau, is 
described by Frederic William Wile, in 
The Continental Daily Mail, as the super- 
business man and super-German who 
brought about Germany’s industrial and 
financial mobilization for the war. Until 
it broke out he represented his father’s 
colossal electrical company involving in- 
terests worth a billion dollars, the Ber- 
liner Handelsgesellschaft. Rathenau 
taught Germany to keep its money at 
home by spending none of it abroad, and, 
directing the energies of the chemical 
and engineering forces of Germany, 
created substitutes for practically every 
essential of war except cotton. The Ger- 
mans, barred from the outside world by 
land and sea, have followed Rathenau’s 
lead in their effort to become independent 
of foreign sources of supply. 

* * * 


CHINA GOING BACK To KINGS 
“ God said, Iam tired of Kings,” Emer- 


son sang a generation ago. Now China, 
after a brief experience with republican 
government, is apparently going back 
to Kings. The “ Great Pure Dynasty ” of 
the Manchus was extinguished on Feb. 
12, 1912, with the abdication of Kuang- 
Hsi, who thereafter, nevertheless, re- 
tained for life the title of Manchu Em- 
peror. Yuan Shih-kai was elected 
President of the new republic for a 
term of five years. The Parliament 
was dissolved on Jan. 11, 1914, since 
which time the President has ruled 
with the aid of a Constitutional Coun- 
cil and a Council of State. Now the 
British, Russian, and Japanese Govern- 
ments have officially taken note of the 
movement to change the Constitution 
adopted last year in order to establish a 
monarchy over China. On Nov. 2 Japan 
sent a note expressing the allied Govern- 
ments’ misgivings that their Asian inter- 
ests would be disturbed by the change. 
Yuan Shih-kai replied on the same date 
saying that five provinces had already 
declared for a constitutional monarchy, 
the ancient form of rulership being held 
more suitable to a country of such im- 
mense size and low standard of educa- 
tion, and that the Government was 
powerless to stay the new movement. 
The German Minister at Peking was in- 
structed immediately to recognize the 
proclamation of a new Chinese Emperor. 


* * * 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON 


Ancient civilization was upreared on 
the institution of slavery, and Booker 
Washington, born a slave, inherited the 
curse of Aesop. More than any other 
member of his race he has sought to lift 
it to the level of a civilization which has 
stamped out slavery, making instead the 
forces of nature its servant. It was his 
mission to teach them that they, too, 
must gain this technical power over 
nature, which would destroy the stigma 
of servility more thoroughly than the 
parliamentary action of a Brougham or 
the proclamation of a Lincoln. Toussaint 
Ouverture, “the Buonaparte of St. 
Domingo,” wrought for his race with the 
sword, Frederick Douglass with the word 
of freedom, Booker Washington with the 
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wheel and plowshare. Skilled industry 
was his watchword. The age of agitation 
for the rights of the negro is past; in 
realizing this truth, in preaching to his 
people the gospel of labor and _ skill, 
Washington contributed serviceably to- 
ward solving the gravest internal 
problem of this nation. 


* * * 


A REBUFF To GENERAL BOTHKA 

The recent elections in the Union of 
South Africa meant, the Vossische Zei- 
tung predicted, a settlement of “the 
future and the fate of South Africa it- 
self.” They turned out not to be so de- 
cisive as that. But the disaffection of 
twenty-seven Dutch constituencies won 
by General Botha’s opponent, Hertzog, 
left him the support of fifty-four dis- 
tricts, districts peopled mainly by Eng- 
lish-speaking voters. General Botha’s 
own people rejected him, standing on a 
Nationalist platform which, The Times 
ef London editorially says, represents 
“a policy of race-hatred ” and a political 
faith predicated on the “deep-dyed in- 
iquity of Great Britain.” The Dutch Na- 
tionalist Party opposed the campaign 
against German Southwest Africa. It 
declared against helping England at all 
in the war and against uniting the Brit- 
ish and Dutch in South Africa. The con- 
queror of German Southwest Africa must 
now relinquish his independent policy and 
join in a coalition Government with the 
British Unionists, whose seating of forty 
members will assure him a majority 
against his own countrymen. 

. « 


HEALTH OF BRITISH WOMEN 


That woman is not naturally delicate 
and fragile, that she is tough and re- 
sistant, is shown in the fact that under 
the strain and hard work put upon the 
women of Britain their health is improv- 
ing. That is the testimony of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Sloan Chesser in an address at the 
London Institute of Hygiene on Nov. 2. 
“Where are all the neurotic women to- 
day?” Dr. Chesser asked. The leisured, 
protected, economically useless woman 
has disappeared, and the neurotic wo- 
man of old time is now cheerily “ doing 


her bit” in hospitals, depots, canteens, 
and munition works. 


* * * 
THE NIZHNI-NoVGOROD FIR 


- Russian sable, arctic fox, and other 
furs and lambskins have for a year past 
glutted the Russian markets, and have 
just come into demand at this year’s 
Nizhni-Novgorod Fair. That great world 
market has been cut off by the war 
from the elements of foreign control 
which made its furs and jewelry mer- 
chantable. The Germans possess the 
manufactories of jewels in Poland, leav- 
ing only the Moscow jewelry. The Petro- 
grad correspondent of The Times of 
London reports that this year’s fair is 
being conducted with a shortage of all 
other manufactured goods in face of an 
increased demand, directly and indirect- 
ly due to the war. There are but about 
1,500 firms represented, a dwindling of 
one-fourth from last year, but because of 
keener trade conditions the fair is, pe- 
culiarly brisk and animated. 
* * * 


NEW YoRK CITy’s GROWTH 


Fast becoming the financial centre of 
the world, how long will it be before 
New York is its largest city? Every 
year for eighty years past the greatest 
city on this continent has added 100,- 
000 persons to itself, gaining more than 
proportionately in wealth. A report of 
the Central Mercantile Association of 
New York calls attention to this yearly 
increment, noting its increase to 135,- 
000 a year during the last decade. What 
will be its future as the American Na- 
tion develops in comparison with the 
weakened powers of Europe? 


* * * 


THINGS AWRY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Dissensions in the Colonial Govern- 
ment of the Philippines are revealed by 
the resignation of General Clinton L. 
Riggs, who was Secretary of Commerce 
and Police, just accepted by President 
Wilson. That the conduct of affairs by 
Governor General Francis Burton Harri- 
son will be the subject of Congressional 
attack this Winter is shown by charges 
already made by Congressman Miller of 
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Minnesota, and by the fact that several 
other Republican members of the House 
of Representatives have lately visited the 
Philippines. That an anti-American 
spirit has been fostered in the islands; 
that “graft” has prevailed; that sani- 
tary reforms have lapsed, resulting in 
epidemics of cholera, and that Govern- 
mental chaos has followed a breakdown 
of the civil service system will be the 
lines of attack. Doubtless it will be 
proved that the United States has still 
much to learn in the way of colonial 
administration. 
a 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE ELECTIONS 


In the eighteen and nineties a refer- 
endum to the women of Massachusetts 
resulted in an overwhelming condemna- 
tion by their own sex of the suf- 
fragists’ propaganda. Since then the 
question has never been referred to the 
women of a State for a choice. The men 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts have this Fall de- 
cided for a quarter of the population of 
the United States that the privilege of 
the ballot shall not be extended to women. 
In the past four years Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska, and North 
and South Dakota have rejected woman 
suffrage, comprising with the four States 
that opposed it this Fall almost two- 
fifths of the nation. In fourteen States 
of the South, comprising 27,000,000 peo- 
ple, there is no suffrage propaganda on 
account of the race question. The eleven 
States whose Constitutions grant suffrage 
to women are all west of the Mississippi, 
and contain but a tenth of the entire 
population. Besides these, the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois permits women to vote 
for such offices as are not mentioned in 
the Constitution. Nevertheless, the agi- 
tators for suffrage point out that their 
movement in the East is growing, and 
that it enlisted 1,000,000 voters in No- 


vember. 
Bd BS * 


CoLoRADO’s CoAL STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


Comparing the attitude of President 
Wilson in refusing to settle the coal 
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strike in Colorado with President Roose- 
velt’s intervention in the Pennsylvania 
strike of 1902, ex-President Taft, in his 
Columbia lecture of Nov. 4, praised the 
Wilson principle. Let the people of Colo- 
rado take care of the things that are 
Colorado’s is the essence of the principle. 
Mr. Roosevelt felt charged with the duty 
not only to suppress disorder in Penn- 
sylvania, but to furnish coal in New 
York and New England, Mr. Taft said, 
and he proposed to do this with the aid 
of United States troops. This is a big 
country. An Executive at Washington 
who charged himself with the conduct of 
local affairs would soon have his hands 
full. Why not let the people in every 
district and State control themselves in 
their affairs? But reasoning in this 
wise would never have brought a Re- 
publican ex-President under the con- 
demnation of Thomas Jefferson. 
* * * 


MoRE TAXES FOR THE NATION 


With a program for national defense 
that will undoubtedly be expensive, Con- 
gress meets this month to survey the field 
of possible new taxation. Despite the 
war tax levied by the last Congress, the 
revenues have fallen behind half a million 
dollars a day; additional revenue would 
have to be raised in any circumstances. 
The regular annual appropriations for 
this fiscal year are the highest on record. 
The Sixty-third Congress, which appro- 
priated $2,231,000,000, exceeded by $177,- 
000,000 the expenditures of the last Re- 
publican Congress, and by $113,000,000 
the Democratic Congress of the last two 
years under President Taft. The pro- 
gram of Secretary of War Garrison calls 
for army appropriations of $183,000,000 
for the first of three years’ expenditure, 
as compared with $102,000,000 for the 
present fiscal year. During the second 
year the allowance would rise to $212,- 
000,000, and to $228,000,000 for the third 
year, leaving a military system that 
alone will cost $182,000,000 a year regu- 
larly. But there is no question that the 
program for defense is popular, and that 
it is bound to be largely adopted. 


England! Whither Now? 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


By Special Arrangement of CURRENT History MAGAZINE with New Days, London 
(All Rights Reserved) 


[In this article Sir Gilbert Parker 
frankly adopts the German principle of 
Kultur in his searching and almost bit- 
ter criticism of extravagance in British 
social life during the war. “ The reason 
the Germans have borne the enormous 
pressure of this war fairly easily, 
though shut off from many sources of 
imports, is the scientific way in which 
their social life is organized,” he says, 
and he holds up the ideal of Kultur to 
the British Nation. Inferentially, we 
should say, his article is also a criticism 
of American social life-—Editor CurR- 
RENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. ] 


F this war does not bring about a 

| better adjustment of life in the 

English Nation it will not deserve 

to live as an independent unit. In 

such case a period of tribulation, under 

the heel of a despot, might do it a world 
of good. 

By nature I am an optimist. That 
does not mean a belief that all will come 
right in this war, no matter what the 
daily situation, because as a people we 
have had great luck in the past. I am 
not that kind of optimist. Optimism is 
only warranted where all has been done 
that can be done to secure an end. It is 
a good thing to hope for the best, to 
keep a smiling face turned to tremen- 
dous difficulties; but this must be asso- 
ciated with indefatigable purpose, en- 
ergy, organizing power, and a deep and 
devoted enthusiasm. I have stated in a 
war book of mine, called “ The World in 
the Crucible,” that when this war is over 
England will be, and this empire will 
be, wholly changed, and that, in the same 
sense, things will never be again as 
they have been. But coincident with this 
statement was a setting forth of what 
our enormous problems will be and how 
they will tax every individual in the 
nation to his and her utmost, but adding 


that if the individual sees the end and 
does his duty the nation will not fail. 

When the war broke out, England was 
not in a healthy state, socially or politi- 
cally. A few men saw the external and 
the internal troubles ahead and tried to 
warn their fellow-citizens; but the warn- 
ing as to the European menace on the 
one hand, and as to duty in regard to do- 
mestic and social evils and the necessity 
for better organization of the national 
life on the other, together with a greater 
sense of personal responsibility, went un- 
heeded, or largely so. We were as little 
fitted to enter upon a great war in Au- 
gust, 1914, save for our splendidly or- 
ganized navy and our perfectly organized 
small expeditionary army, as any nation 
has ever been. We were not prepared for 
the terrific responsibilities of a great 
land war, to be fought in the Persian 
Gulf, the Dardanelles, Egypt, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, France, and West and East Africa 
and South Africa, yet the people gener- 
ally had a blind faith that somehow all 
would come right, as when, in the South 
African war, fighting against two small 
States, we “ muddled through.” 

A year of war has produced good, if 
not adequate, results. There has been a 
growing sense of what all this hideous 
world business means. It has come home 
to vast numbers that, though our island 
may not be occupied by enemy troops, we 
can still be defeated, impoverished, 
broken. A very large proportion of the 
people understand the magnitude of our 
task; the hundreds of thousands of dead 
and wounded, the mutilated and the crip- 
pled, the blind and the maimed, have 
taught a great lesson. On the whole 
nearly all of us know at last that our 
liberties and our lives are at stake. The 
Zeppelins over our homes and the war- 
ships bombarding our coast have startled 
us into understanding; but we have not 
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learned either all the truth or all of our 
duty yet. One big lesson, which is for 
now and for after the war, has been 
imperfectly learned. As a nation we are 
living on credit; that is to say, there 
would be miserable poverty in this coun- 
try today were it not for the money be- 
ing spent for war purposes; the hundreds 
of millions which must be wiped out, in 
part now through exhausting taxation, 
borne without a murmur—in the future 
through still heavier taxation. Yet it 
must be remembered that it is the credit 
of the country, drawn upon for unproduc- 
tive purposes, which is supplying us in- 
directly and directly with the money to 
meet the present demands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the need of 
the army and navy. 

On this matter of economy we have not 
yet really begun to learn our lesson. The 
proportion by which individuals generally 
have cut down their expenses is not large 
yet. You will be told, however, that there 
are not so many people in the restaurants 
or in the theatres. That is true; but 
there have been withdrawn from our the- 
atres and our restaurants an immense 
foreign population, particularly the popu- 
lation of the United States. The theatres 
and music halls of the more popular class 
have been full until very lately; and the 
restaurants of the more popular class 
have been extensively frequented. Going 
to a restaurant, you would hear music 
and you would see dancing and all the 
popinjay business of a numbing luxury, 
going on as it went on before the war. I 
say deliberately, from close observation, 
that most of the economy pursued during 
the past year has been the result of ne- 
cessity and not of deliberate will, and 
therein lies the deep danger for this land. 
The wife of a friend of mine who holds a 
high position in the public life of this 
country was at a popular Northern wa- 
tering place six weeks ago. She is a wo- 
man not given to exaggeration, of quiet, 
observant habits, and great tolerance of 
mind. She said that in the big hotel 


filled with people where she was staying 
the display of diamonds and expensive 
gowns, with bottles of champagne at din- 
ner every night, made her ashamed of her 
fellow-countrymen. 
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This luxury means that there are peo- 
ple making much money out of the war, 
even with the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on their profits. They 
are making more than they made before 
the war, and they and their women folk 
forget the horrors of Flanders and the 
slaughter of the Dardanelles in the self- 
indulgence of the table and the theatre. 
We all should be Puritans in this time 
of crisis in our fate as a people, and 
we should not be ashamed to own the 
name and to practice Puritan habits. 
Cheerfulness, friendliness, sympathy— 
God knows we need them, need them 
badly, and God knows we should practice 
them freely, hopefully, constantly; but 
that can still go with a decent and grave 
understanding of the crisis that is on us, 
with a conservation of energy and re- 
sources, with frugality, and the pleasures 
that do not depend on purely material 
things. We can for the nation’s sake, 
and we should for our own, cut down to 
the lowest limits these material pleas- 
ures. If we do, we shall gain in self- 
respect, in a better habit of mind and 
body. We shall see more clearly the 
happiness in doing the things that mat- 
ter, and the demoralization that comes 
from self-indulgence and show and so- 
cial display. If we do not, then the re- 
construction period—an iron age it must 
be—will find us confounded, abashed, and 
helpless; we shall not have trained our- 
selves for that exacting time when the 
whole national life must be reorganized. 

I will freely admit that many people 
are sanely and wisely economizing, and 
calmly and carefully organizing their 
lives to the changed conditions. There 
is a quiet in the land which no one alive 
has ever known or seen before. That is 
largely due to imposed restrictions of 
Government as to the lighting of London. 
People go out less at night. The theatres 
are now less frequented; the restaurants 
do their greatest business at lunch time. 
It is enforced economy and self-denial. 
We need the willing sacrifice, the spirit- 
ual determination to strip our lives of 
luxury, to subsist on the minimum, to for- 
get ourselves in the duty of thinking and 
enduring for a cause. 


It is incumbent on all in this country 
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to ask themselves what they can do with- 
out; and whenever they can do without 
they should do without. Of course, it is 
impossible to say to the man who has a 
large house or an estate, “ You must now 
change the plane on which you live and 
descend to a lower plane. Instead of the 
house with forty rooms, you must have a 
house with ten rooms.” If he owns the 
house with forty rooms, he can only cut 
down expenses to a certain point, no 
matter how hard he tries; otherwise, the 
house is not cared for, necessary work 
which keeps it in condition is not done, 
and he does not maintain his position 
decently. He cannot leave his house 
because he cannot sell. If every able- 
bodied man with a big house and estate 
were to say: “I am going to a lower 
level and to live on a much smaller 
scale,” values would extensively disap- 
pear, and credit, which is only money in- 
visible, would decline. 


I do know people living in large houses 
who have closed one-half their premises, 
but they can close no more, since the 
house requires a certain number of serv- 
ants simply to keep it clean and for the 
ordinary household work. These people 
are mostly living in a very simple way— 
two courses at a meal, no wine, no spirits, 
game abolished, no kickshaws, and, so 
far as they themselves are concerned, no 
waste in regard to food, and rigidness of 
diet preserved. They cannot, however, 
control waste below stairs in the same 
way, and there are scores of thousands 
of servants who have no idea either of 
the necessity for preventing waste or any 
desire, if there is the necessity, to pre- 
vent it. A boy in my household broke 
four tumblers in one day, and a trades- 
man who saw him break two challenged 
him about it. His reply was: “Oh, 
they’ve plenty of money!” His view was 
that because his master could replace the 
tumblers, there was no need for care. I 
trust that wherever he is now he has a 
better mind. He is not with me. 


Great numbers of people are economiz- 
ing without system. A friend of mine at 
the time of the Baring crash years ago, 
when asked if it had hit him hard, said: 
I’m do- 


“ Oh, yes, I’ve got to economize. 


ing it. I’ve given up hansoms; I drive my 
wife’s brougham.” 

There is a good deal of economy of 
that kind at the present time. I know 
people who take penny buses, but do 
not deny themselves the theatre, which 
costs them ten-and-sixpence a ticket. Go 
into Bond Street, or let your wife go 
and report on what she sees at the fash- 
ionable shops. She will tell you that 
hats costing £30 are exhibited for sale, 
and they are bought, too, at the present 
time! Expensive furs are being bought, 
but as an affectation of economy buyers 
take the tube! A man I know discharged 
a servant to cut down expenses, but he 
smokes two cigars at a shilling each 
every day. Our economy lacks propor- 
tion, understanding, and the real touch. 
When need grips us a little we shall be- 
gin to study a real economy. Self-in- 
dulgence should be entirely eschewed 
when the very existence of the State de- 
pends upon the conservation of such 
wealth as there is. .To give more to the 
country and to those who suffer for what 
they have given to the country is an im- 
perative duty. There has as yet been no 
extensive heroism of self-denial in the 
land, though a large number of people 
with wisdom and conscience have shown 
a true understanding of duty. In the 
history of many a country women have 
sold their jewels in order to provide the 
sinews of war, and great ladies have 
lived on the food of simple laborers and 
dressed accordingly. We have not come 
to that yet. It is, however, in the hori- 
zon. And even that heroism is as nought 
beside the heroism needed to offer a life 
for your country and to save those who 
do not fight. 

It is not enough for the man who is in 
what is called the higher position of life 
to retrench and economize. As I have 
said, he cannot at a moment’s notice get 
out of a big house into a little one. To 
lose money by heroic effort to reduce ex- 
penses, to alter the whole level of his 
life, is no economy. To cut down expen- 
diture, however, on his own particular 
level, to sacrifice the savings for the 
good of the nation’s cause, is just as 
heroic as for the workman who has al- 
ways earned and lived on the scale of £3 
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a week to pay a little more taxation as 
his contribution to a nation’s needs. As 
the Prime Minister has said, every man, 
no matter what his position, should con- 
tribute his full share. There are homes, 
of course, where little retrenchment is 
possible; where, with the increased cost 
of living, economy cannot be employed; 
yet wages in most of the working trades 
are double what they were before the war 
began, and the price of living has not 
doubled. 

No man, high or low, should find him- 
self better off because of this war. As 
for waste, the waste in the homes of our 
working people is appalling. It is largely 
not the fault of the people themselves. 
In our fanatical individualism we have 
never organized our social life properly; 
the poor have never been taught how to 
cook, to make clothes, to conserve their 
humble resources, to make the best use 
of what they have. Providence and thrift 
have not been widely encamped in the 
homes of the workers. The moral re- 
sponsibility for this state of things comes 
in part from duty undone on the higher 
levels; for people there have been taught 
and do know, or should know, by instinct 
and intelligence what was needed; but 
they have not concerned themselves with 
a true, a humane and essential social 
reform, or else have done so without 
proper organization. If we had ever or- 
ganized scientifically in our public de- 
partments and social life, we should not 
now have the scandalous waste going on 
in the military life of the country. Prob- 
ably as much is wasted in our military 
camps, at the front and at home, as would 
represent 25 per cent. of what is used. 
But no more of that here. 


This brings me to the point that after 
this war this question of prevention of 
waste and economy of resources for mak- 
ing use of everything material, the de- 
velopment of the science of utilizing by- 
products, will have to take place. The 
reason the Germans have borne the enor- 
mous pressure of this war fairly easily, 
though shut off from many sources of 
imports, is the scientific way in which 
their social life is organized. Waste in 
Germany, except among the higher 


classes, during the last quarter of a cent- 


ury has been reduced to a minimum. In 
provincial France, ever since the war of 
1870, thrift, economy, the determination 
not to permit waste, have been universal, 
and nowhere so extensively as in the 
kitchen. 


Our Education Department has done 
something in this direction, but it has 
been on a small scale and it has not been 
a deep-going business of conviction, a 
national thing in the true sense. How 
to run a household, an organization, a 
shop, an office, with the least waste pos- 
sible and with perfect economy as to 
energy, time, &c., is a delicate but it is 
a paying business. The time is coming 
when necessity will compel the commer- 
cial world to overhaul its system. The 
loss of men, in itself, will be one of the 
factors. Now in new countries like the 
United States, Canada, or Australia, men 
do not go to their offices at 10:30 o’clock 
and leave at 4:30. Only the aristocracy 
do that, and the aristocracy in those 
countries is, or was when I frequented 
them at all, the bank clerk; he was re- 
garded as the one leisured member of 
the community. Men go to their offices 
in those new countries at 8 o’clock or 
from 8 to 9 o’clock in the morning. The 
shop shutters are down at 7 o’clock, Win- 
ter and Summer. Men in all trades and 
professions have a very short time for 
luncheon. They work late. They work, 
in other words, till the evening. They 
are not compelled to do so; no law re- 
quires it; it is a free-will offering; it is 
business. The clerk finds that he cannot 
get through his work with all he has to 
do in a thriving business if he saunters 
in at 10:30 o’clock and saunters out at 
4:30 o’clock. 


I do not wish to say, and I could not 
say, that the people on the lower levels 
in our mercantile world do not work 
sufficient hours; they do, some of them, 
particularly in the shops and in certain 
offices, work much too hard. It is the 
people a little higher up who are the 
the cause of waste and of England’s bad 
reputation for production. This much 
must be said for the industrialists and 
the labor class, that they do get up ear- 
ly and that they do work their honest 
eight hours a day, or at any rate their 
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eight hours a day. There is a vast 
population, out of the factories and in 
the commercial and mercantile world and 
public employ, who could, by two hours’ 
work more a day, add immensely to the 
nation’s wealth and serve the cause of 
economy and set free the labor of others. 

In the field where I have worked for 
sixteen years, that is, the House of Com- 
mons, there is a great room for reorgani- 
zation. I have always been shocked at 
the enormous waste of time spent in caus- 
ing some momentary delay in the passage 
of a bill or in the general business of the 
House. While I am a strong friend of 
debate, and of long debate rather than 
short debate, on things that matter, that 
is, on things of policy and conscience, on 
amendments of importance to a bill, &c., 
I am strongly opposed to the miserable 
waste of time, of mental energy, of intel- 
ligent capacity, both in the chamber and 
in committees. I think the business of 
Parliament could be much better organ- 
ized if both parties would contend tooth 
and nail on all matters of principle, but 
would not degrade Parliament, as it is 


often degraded, by childish and, to my 
mind, somewhat contemptible warfare on 
petty points which are only brought for- 
ward to give the enemy his daily stumble 
over an obstruction, while the enemy 
takes his revenge by forcing through 
measures of vast importance with the 
closure at the gallop. He feels justified 
in doing so in the face of the obstruction, 
the futile devices, which have prevented 
him from doing the ordinary business of 
the House. 

We have had a vast deal of intellectual 
dissoluteness and mental dissipation in 
the law making and public life of this 
country. It has been too much of a 
game, and a futile game at that. We 
should pull ourselves together and “ sober 
down.” God knows we shall need to do 
so! I could enlarge my arguments in a 
dozen other and greater fields, where dis- 
cipline, organization, and economy are 
necessary, where the frugal and cheerful 
spirit will find happiness in making the 
material his servant, having emancipated 
itself from its tyranny; but I may not do 
it here and now. 


Exterminating the Armenians 


In a dispatch dated Tiflis, Transcaucasia, Oct. 19, 1915, this report appeared: 


The estimate is made by the Armenian newspaper Mshak that of the 1,200,- 
000 Armenian inhabitants of Turkey before the war there remain not more than 


200,000. 


This residue, the Mshak says, may disappear before the end of the war, 
on account of the Turkish policy of extermination. 


The figures of the Mshak 


' are based on the estimate of the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople that 
850,000 Armenians have been killed or enslaved by the Turks, in addition to which 
200,000 Armenians are believed to have fled to Russia. The Mshak suggests that 
a Pan-American conference be held at Etchmiadzin, Transcaucasia, the ecclesias- 
tical capital of Armenia, under the direction of the head of the Armenian Church, 
for the consideration of the future of Armenian vilayets of Turkey after the war. 
It is thought here that if satisfactory conditions could be established Armenian 
emigrants to the United States and the Balkans might return to Turkish 
Armenia. 






















Appeal to the British People 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
TO MY PEOPLE. 


At this grave moment in the struggle 
between my people and a highly organized enemy who 
has transgressed the Laws of Nations and changed the 
ordinance that binds civilized Europe together, I 
appeal to you. 
I rejoice in my Empire's effort, and 


I feel pride in the voluntary response 






















from my Subjects 
all over the world who have sacrificed home, fortune, 
and life itself, in order that another may not inherit 
the free Empire which their ancestors and mine have 
built. 
I ask you to make good these sacrifices, 
The end is not in sight. More men and 
yet more are wanted to keep my Armies in the Field, 
and through them to secure Victory and endurifig Peace. 
In ancient days the darkest moment has 
ever produced in men of? our race the sternest resolve. 
I ask you, men of all classes, to come 
forward voluntarily and take your share in the ficht. 
In freely responding to my appeal, you 


will be giving your support to our brothers, who, for 





long months, have nobly upheld sritain's past traditions, 


and the glory of her Arms. 


eee 








This letter from the British King “ to my people” is intended to give inspiration 
to Lord Derby’s great scheme of voluntary recruiting. ’ 
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Problem of Small Nations 
in the Crisis of Europe 


By Dr. T. G. Masaryk 


Late Professor of Philosophy in the Czech University of Prague 
and Member of the Austrian Parliament; Lecturer in the New 
School of Slavonic Studies in King’s College, University of London. 


[Welcomed by Prime Minister Asquith 
as a “teacher the influence of whose 
power and learning is felt throughout 


the Slav world,” and by The London 


Times as being “known throughout 
Europe and in the United States as the 
foremost representative of the Slav 
- spirit,” Dr. Masaryk delivered on Oct. 
19, 1915, the inaugural lecture at the 
opening of the new School of Slavonic 
Studies in King’s College, London. With 
his personal approval CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE herewith presents to the Amer- 
incan public Dr. Masaryk’s analysis of 
the radical causes of the war.—Editor 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. ] 


T would help us greatly if I could 
show a good map of the European 
nations; but no such map exists. 


This deficiency of ethnological geog- 


raphy is very significant of the scien- 
tific situation in this branch of sociolog- 
ical studies, which during this war and 
as a direct result of it has become so 
important. Still more significant is the 
fact that, in spite of the war and the 
steady discussion of the different nation- 
alities, you cannot buy a map showing 
the extent of the different nations; you 
will find. political maps, maps of rail- 
roads, and so on, but no ethnographical 
ones. Think of it! The very question 
of this war is graphically not represented, 
though day by day for over a year past 
endless discussion, alike in the press 4nd 
on the public platform, turn upon the 
question of nationality. Only a few 
specialists realize the situation and give 
us in their treatises and books a few all 
too scanty ethnographical data. 


So inveterate is the conception of the 
State as the only entity which counts 


in the political world! But today we are 
forced to acknowledge the existence of 
nations and we are obliged to make a 
distinction between States and nations; 
and that, of course, involves a true grasp 
of the incongruity of political and ethno- 
graphical boundaries. An Englishman, 
speaking of his nation, identifies the 
nation and the State. Not so the Serb or 
the Bohemian, because to his experience 
State and nation do not coincide, his 
nation being spread over several States 
or being in the State with other nations. 
We Slavs very keenly discriminate the 
State from the nation; but the English- 
man will do the same if he uses expres- 
sions such as “the spirit” of “the culture” 
of the German and English Nations. 
In the Statesman’s Year Book for 1915 
we find in Europe twenty-eight States, 
if we treat Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many each as a single State; we must 
count fifty-three States if we separate 
Hungary from Austria and divide Ger- 
many into her twenty-five Federal units. 


If we take one of the few better ethno- 
logical maps—alas! a German one—we 
find sixty-two nations or nationalities. 
In other words, in Europe we have more 
than twice as many nations as States, 
and that means that the existing States 
are nationally mixed. States must be 
composed of more than one nation. And 
that means, further, that there are in 
Europe far more dependent than in- 
dependent nations. Only seventeen na- 
tions are independent, or, rather, possess 
their own State organizations; but por- 
tions even of these independent nations 
are dependent upon other States.. In fact, 
there are only a few States which do not 
contain more than one nation—only seven 
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out of the twenty-eight. But if there 
are seven national States, that does not 
mean that these seven States are formed 
by seven nationalities; for some States 
contain the same nationality, and, in 
other cases, the same nationality is di- 
vided among different States. 

And, be it noted at once, these national 
States (national in the strict sense of the 
word) are all small, some of them the 
smallest States, namely, Andorra, Den- 
mark, San Marino, Liechtenstein, Mon- 
aco, Holland, and Portugal. The Papal 
State in Rome is omitted. 

The middle-sized States, and, still more, 
the large States, are all mixed, though 
they vary in type according to the pro- 
portion, the numbers, and, of course, the 
cultural quality of the several national 
units of which they are composed. 

As a rule, one—the ruling—nation is 
in the majority; in different States this 
majority is differently scaled. But we 
have at least one instance where the 
minority tries to rule—the Germans in 
Austria and, side by side with them, the 
Magyars in Hungary. 

Austria-Hungary represents a unique 
type of the mixed or poylglot State—a 
comparatively high number of different 
smaller and small nations forms a single 
State. The Balkan federation, of which 
so many idealists, and even politicians, 
have dreamed, would of course belong to 
the same type. 

For our present purpose it is not nec- 
essary to give an elaborate classification 
of the mixed States; any real, sociological 
treatment of the problem requires an 
exact description of the national units in 
each individual State; only then is fruit- 
ful comparison possible. 

If we take the States directly involved 
in the war, we find that all of them are 
mixed, though in varying degrees. Ger- 
many, in addition to her sixty million 
German inhabitants, has six other nation- 
alities, two of them in considerable num- 
bers, that is, the Poles and Frenchmen; 
the other four, the Lusatians, (Serbians,) 
Danes, Czechs, and Lithuanians, forming 
only tiny minorities. Austria-Hungary 
contains ten nationalities; Turkey in Eu- 
rope three, and a few fragments of 
other nations in addition—Turks, Greeks, 


Bulgarians, Armenians, and so on. Asi- 
atic Turkey is, of course, extremely mixed. 
Bulgaria is mixed, for there is a large 
Turkish minority, to say nothing of frag- 
ments of Rumanians, and so on. 

The States of the Allies also are mixed, 
but for the most part in a different 
manner. Great Britain has considerable 
remnants of non-English nations, and so 
has even France of races which are not 
French; even Italy, which is often pro- 
claimed as the example of a national 
State, contains a few Slav, German, and 
Albanian fragments. Serbia has non- 
Serbian minorities, Bulgarian and Alba- 
nian. Even Montenegro, the smallest 
State, is mixed. 

Russia is ethnologically a unique State. 
I speak of European Russia; the British 
Empire, of course, contains in_ its 
various transoceanic dominions and col- 
onies many more nations and fragments 
of nations and races, but Great Britain 
is in the main English, whereas Conti- 
nental Russia, though the Russians are in 
an overwhelming majority, contains many 
nations, of which several are in large 
numbers, being, moreover, nations which 
possess their own culture and traditions.* 

Comparing the national composition of 
the European States, we perceive a strik- 
ing difference between the east and the 
west of Europe. If we bisect Europe 
by a line drawn from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic and extended up to the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, we find in the west 
nineteen nations; nine are embodied in 
twelve States—Portugal, Spain, France, 
Italy, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, 
and Switzerland; the remainder are in 
the main national splinters.+ 

The “ State-nations” in the west are 
of all magnitudes; a few great, some of 
medium size, and the rest small ones; 
there is a kind of national equilibrium. 


*On a special ethnographical map of Russia 
(Aitoff, Peuples et Langues de la Russie, 
Annales de Géographie, 1906) one can enum- 
erate eighty-five nations of several dif- 
ferent races, and besides the author mentions 
nameless nationalities, 

7Basques, Bretons, Welsh, Irish, Gaels, 
Rumanians, Lapps—and to these should be 
added the Slavs, Albanians, and Germans in 
Italy. 
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The east of Europe offers quite a dif- 
ferent spectacle. There we have one 
great nation—in fact, the largest nation 
in Europe—the rest are all smaller and 
small nations, some few possessing in- 
dependent States of their own. But in 
Eastern Europe—and this applies espe- 
cially to Russia—we have a very great 
variety of national and racial fragments. 

The east and west differ also in 
respect of the number and size of States. 
Whereas the west has eighteen States, 
the east has only eight, two belonging 
partly to the west, partly to the east. 
For the west and east are not divided 
sharply and by a straight line; Germany 
and Austria belong both to the west and 
to the east. 

Speaking of the east and west of Eu- 
rope and saying that both halves are 
not sharply cut, we find a peculiar eth- 
nological zone in what is often called 
Central Europe. From Trieste, Saloniki, 
and Constantinople, up north to Dantsic 
and Petrograd in a line not straight, but 
curved in the direction of Berlin, in whose 
neighborhood live the Slav Serbs, is a 
greater number of smaller nations, which 
were and still are under the dominion of 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Russia. 
This zone, composed of East Prussia, 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, and the 
west of Russia, is the real and proper 
centre of national antagonism. Here the 
nationality question and the language 
question is the political vis matrix. 

It was here that the present war broke 
out; here is the quarter from which 
come continual unrest and disturbance 
for the whole of Europe. This zone is 
the real kernel of the so-called Oriental 
question, this zone supplies the most ur- 
gent and clamant cause for remodeling 
the political organization of Europe. In 
this zone the smaller nations are con- 
tinually striving and fighting for liberty 
and independence. It is this zone which 
has confronted the statesmen of Europe 
with the problem of small nations; and 
it is the Allies, more especially, whom 
this war is forcing to apply themselves to 
its solution. 


II. 
We are always speaking of smaller and 
greater, 


of small and great nations. 





What, then, is the proper definition of a 
small and of a great nation? What 
makes a nation great? What is the 
problem of a small nation, and how does 
such a problem come to exist? 


The very notion of greatness and small- 
ness is relative and correlative; the more 
so, if the number of the population, or the 
extent of the territory of a State or a 
nation is taken as the principle of classi- 
fication. 


The most numerous population is in 
Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
and the Russians and Germans are in this 
sense the greatest nations; the English, 
French, Italians and Spaniards—we are 
not considering the nations outside Eu- 
rope—are smaller. Some sociologist will 
perhaps put the Russians, Germans, and 
English as one class, (86-45 millions,) 
the French, Italians, and Spaniards (40- 
20 millions) in a middle class. <A third 
category would be formed by nations 
under 20 millions, say, the Poles, Ruma- 
nians, Serbo-Croats, and Czechs, then 
would follow the Portuguese, Swedes, and 
so on, and finally would come what might 
be described as the fragments or splinters 
of nations. 


I hardly need to point out that such 
a classification is based upon mere num- 
bers and their effects; nor will any one 
seek to minimize the decisive material 
value of these mathematical calculations. 
We all know now what a greater or 
smaller army means. 


But the numerical greatness of a na- 
tion is variable and changing. Since the 
ninteenth century almost all nations are 
growing in number; all nations, then, are 
getting larger, and statisticians can calcu- 
late when the population of the various 
nations will be doubled. Through this 
process of growth the numerical relation 
of the different nations will be changed, 
owing to the fact that some increase 
more rapidly than others. The most 
striking instance, and one which provides 
a partial explanation of this war, is the 
slow increase of the population in France 
compared with its quick growth in Ger- 
many. Till 1845 France had a larger 
population than Germany; indeed, at the 
end of the eighteenth and at the begin- 
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ning of the nineteenth century the 
Frenchmen were practically the largest 
nation. A good deal of the French history 
of that time can be explained by this fact, 
just as recent German history will become 
clear if we consider the numerical in- 
crease of the population. The Germans 
themselves boast of this increase as one 
of their claims to greatness. 

We touch here upon the intrticate prob- 
lem of decadence and degeneration; the 
fact that the annual birth rate in many 
countries or parts of countries has been 
falling in recent years, the fact that 
changes in the development of the birth 
rate are experienced very often and often 
very suddenly, these facts, I say, force 
every thinking man to abstain from gen- 
eral indictments and condemnations. 


The German extreme nationalists have 
no right to condemn France and other 
countries in which the increase of the 
population in slower than in Germany. 
For not merely is the birth rate falling 
in Germany also, but it should be remem- 
bered that the overwhelming majority of 
German economists accept in their theory 
of population the leading ideas of Mal- 
thus and are not inclined to see in the 
precipitate augmentation of the popula- 
tion an undoubted proof of physical and 
moral vigor. 

But let us assume for a monient that 
the increase of the population, the sur- 
plus of the birth rate over the death rate, 
can be applied as a standard to physical 
and even moral health and strength. In 
that case the populationistic principle ap- 
plies as much to Germany as to other 
countries. Students of the question know 
that England during the ninteenth cen- 
tury is the only instance of a country 
where the population was trebled; and it 
is equally worth noting that in the Bo- 
hemian countries the Czech population 
increased more rapidly than the German 
population. Will the German ultrana- 
tionalists admit the consequences of their 
own logic in these and other cases? 


To sum up the argument: physical 
greatness and strength, being, ipso facto, 
always relative and correlative, is no 
warrant, no foundation of right and of 
prerogatives; seventy is certainly far 
more than ten, but have the seventy the 
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right to deprive the ten of their bread? 
Have they the right to use force? 


The German jingoes appeal to history. 
History, they argue, shows that small 
States are slowly but surely disappearing © 
and serving as a material for the big 
ones. Compare the hundreds of small 
States in the Middle Ages, and even in 
modern times—they are absorbed and 
swallowed up by the bigger ones; Prussia 
herself is an instance of such absorption, 
but France, Italy, England also—in a 
word, all big States—were formed out 
of small ones. History then proves that 
the law of political development makes 
the formation of great States and nations 
unavoidable. Small nations and States, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
have only a temporary duration, histor- 
ical development favors and promotes the 
growth of big nations and States; the 
German Nation, Germany, is big, bigger 
than the rest with one exception, which 
is more apparent than real; therefore her 
legitimate aim is: world policy, world 
power! 

Let us probe to the bottom this Pan- 
Germanic imperialist theory. It is quite 
true that many hundreds of small States 
—city-States—were absorbed by one State 
growing bigger and bigger. But in 
France, Italy, &c., partly even in Prus- 
sia, this process was a gathering of the 
same people, of the same nation, not a 
subduing of foreign nations—though, of 
course, Prussia and other States sub- 
jugated foreign nations, too. 


If history proves that small States and 
nations are emphemeral, it proves the 
same of big States—rememiber the Ori- 
ental empires, Alexander the Great, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Franks, the old 
German Empire, Napoleon. All these 
States—not nations!—were provisional 
also. The real meaning of these po- 
litical, unnational formations is misun- 
derstood by the Pan-Germanists, and 
the arguments which they base upon 
are false. 

History is a process of integration, 
but at the same time of disintegration; 
the double process appears as_ the 
strengthening of individualism, and si- 
multaneously collectivism is growing 
stronger, too. History tends not toward 
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uniformity, but toward variety, toward 
organized variety, which very often is 
misrepresented as barren, monotonous, 
indiscriminate uniformity. 

Speaking politically, the centralizing 
tendencies in social life are steadily 
counterbalanced by the striving for au- 
tonomy and federation in all its variety; 
centralized absolutism is everywhere 
checked by freedom, the centralizing 
tendencies of aristocracy are weakened 
by the individualistic tendencies of de- 
mocracy. This double process pervades 
all departments of social life. 

History then refutes the Pan-German 
argument. History shows that national 
States develop in Europe, and history is 
in favor not only of big but also of 
medium-sized and small national States. 

History is in favor of all individuals, 
of individualism in general; nations are 
natural organizations of homogeneous in- 
dividuals, and States, being more artifi- 
cial organizations, are more and more 
adapted to the nations. So general is 
this tendency that the numerical strength 
of the nations does not play a decisive 
part. 

History shows that since the eight- 
eenth century the principle of nationality 
has grown stronger and received more 
and more political recognition. Na- 
tional individualities, their language 
and culture have steadily gained ground 
all over Europe, and linguistic rights 
have been gradually codified. These 
rights have been and still are advocated 
by Italy, by the Austro-Hungarian and 
Balkan nations, and they are advocated 
by Germany herself. How, then, can 
Germany or any other nation claim for 
herself this right and at the same time 
refuse it to others? 

How strong and how far-reaching na- 
tional feeling and ideas have become in 
modern times is proved by the revival 
of oppressed nationalities in all States. 
The Renaissance of the Bohemian Na- 
tion is a specially striking instance and 
a confirmation of the general national 
principle. 

History further shows that the 
strengthening of national feeling does 
not prevent the growth of international- 
ism and internationalization. I am not 





playing with words when I draw a sharp 
distinction between internationalism and 
interstatism. (I hope that philologists will 
pardon the word.) True nationalism is 
not opposed to internationalism, but we 
abhor those nationalist jingoes who in 
the name of nationalism oppress other 
nations, and we reject that form of inter- 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism which 
in fact recognizes only one, its own na- 
tion, and oppresses the others. True in- 
ternationalism is not oppression, but 
neither is it a-nationalism nor. anti-na- 
tionalism. 

We learn from history that the war- 
like spirit tends to diminish, that mili- 
tarism is getting more and more de- 
fensive after having been offensive; we 
learn from history that peoples and na- 
tions are more and more ready to work 
for themselves, without depending on 
the labor of others. Idleness, the op- 
pressive form of aristocracy, whether in 
individuals, in classes, in nations, and in 
races, is diminishing. History finally 
shows that brute force and quantity is 
less and less esteemed. In all nations 
the best men are agreed in prizing spir- 
itual and moral forces—humanity is the 
effective watchword of the champions 
of all nations. 

It is true, and history confirms it, 
that mankind strives for unity, but it 
does not strive for uniformity; world 
federation, not world power; consensus 
gentium, not slavery of nations and 
races; the organization—not the con- 
quest of Europe. 

If I am not mistaken, this war is a 
revelation of this historic truth. No 
Herrenvolk, but national equality and 
parity; Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité 
among nations as among individuals. 

The Pan-Germans appeal in vain to 
history; the facts are against them. 
History most assuredly is vitae magistra, 
the teacher for life; but there is history 
and history. History, in fact, does not 
prove anything, for all facts are equally 
historical—history gives as many exam- 
ples of brutality as of humanity, of truth 
as of falsehood. The Huns also are his- 
torical. The real question has always 
been, and always will be, whether we are 
to bow unquestioningly before all his- 
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torical facts or whether we are resolved 
to mastér them. I am an adherent of 
realism; but the spiritual and moral 
forces in society and their growth are 
not less real than the Prussian Generals; 
we can and must accept political realism, 
but we never can approve of the Real- 
politik of Treitschke, Mommsen, Lagarde, 
of Bernhardi and the rest, who have con- 
verted anthropology into zoology. I say 
that, though I am speaking in the coun- 
try of Darwin and his theory of the sur- 
vival of the so-called fittest. 


III. 


Smaller and small national States could 
exist very well; in fact, they do exist— 
out of the twenty-eight States, at the very 
most seven can be classified as great or 
greater; in other words, the small States 
outnumber the great by four to one. On 
a basis of mere size we then are not 
surprised to hear that there is only one 
great State, only one great nation, en- 
titled to world power. 


But the conditions of political inde- 
pendence for smaller States are the same 
as for the bigger ones. 


Small and big States have the same 
natural frontiers—mountain chains, (Py- 
renees, the Bohemian Mountains;) great 
rivers, &c. The big and almost all 
small States are on the sea; only Switz- 
erland and Serbia are landlocked, but 
then it is just Switzerland which pro- 
vides eloquent proof that a small State 
can flourish without a coastline. Many 
of the smaller nations (Czechs, Magyars, 
&c.) are without the sea. 


States and nations, even when small, 
have been able to protect their inde- 
pendence; take, for instance, small Monte- 
negro and the other Balkan nations 
against Turkey, Holland against Spain, 
Switzerland (in its smaller size) against 
Austria, and so on. The physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of smaller nations are 
just as good as those of their greater 
neighbors and oppressors. Are the Ser- 
bians less brave than the Austrian Ger- 
mans; the Czechs less energetic and 
strenuous for having conserved and 
strengthened their nationality against 
the Germans? Denmark is probably the 
most cultured country in Europe, Bo- 


hemia has fewer illiterates than the 
Austrian Germans. 

Such instances could easily be multi- 
plied; but I am ready to concede that, 
on the other hand, small nations labor 
under certain disadvantages. A small 
nation has a more limited number of 
hands and heads; the division and or- 
ganization of labor, physical and mental, 
is less adequate. There is a smaller 
number of specialists, wealth and com- 
fort are more restricted. But here, too, 
there are exceptions; take Holland, 
Switzerland, and Bohemia, as examples. 
Some small nations are apt to acquire a 
peculiar form of timidity, a lack of dar- 
ing and enterprise; occasionally even a 
kind of cringing want of frankness. But 
are these qualities not due to the effect 
of prolonged oppression? To be sure, 
these and other drawbacks, in so far as 
they exist, exist only under given circum- 
stances, under the pressure of the exist- 
ing system of rapacious militarism and 
economic exploitation. Let the smaller 
nations be free, do not interfere, leave 
them alone, and these drawbacks will 
soon disappear. 

But small nations have also some ad- 
vantages over greater nations; both 
drawbacks and advantages are relative. 


A smaller nation develops a certain 
many-sidedness; every individual force 
and talent is valued and used, labor and 
effort and, indeed, the whole working sys- 
tem are intensified. It is a well-known 
fact that small farmers produce relatively 
much more than do large estates. The 
whole nation is, so to speak, well-kneaded. 
Palacky, our great Bohemian historian, 
exhorted his nation to treble and even to 
increase tenfold its labors; small nations 
are indeed nations of workers. In a 
smaller community there is a more in- 
tensive intercommunion of men, ideas, 
and feelings; people know each other, 
they can more easily be united, though of 
course this intimacy also has its draw- 
backs. Mr. Fisher, the Vice Chancellor 
of Sheffield University, in his essay on 
“The Value of Small States,” brings out 
the fact that democracy, the direct par- 
ticipation of the people in the Govern- 
ment, can be best developed in small 
States. He adduces many instances; and 





it was certainly this idea that inspired 
Rousseau’s proposal to divide the big 
States into small communities. Sociolo- 
gists and historians know that the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the modern 
State grew out of the small administra- 
tion of cities. 
States are a remedy against indefinite 
expansion. I will not conceal the fact 
that small nations also can be decoyed by 
tempting imperialist ideas; notable in- 
stances are the Magyars, and perhaps 
the Bulgarians. The poet Kollar, the 
great apostle of humanity and national 
reciprocity, rightly observed that small 
nations can be very intolerant. 


The German imperialists often tell us 
that small nations cannot produce great 
men; great men require, we are told, a 
great environment, the communion of 
many and great spirits. I do not believe 
it, and I take the instance of my own 
country—the whole world knows and 
esteems John Huss, the whole world has 
learned from the educationalist Comenius, 
Zizka is the founder of modern strategy, 
our nation was the first to break the 
spiritual centralization of the Middle 
Ages and to dare the Reformation. 


The bravery and the heroism of small 
nations has been mentioned. Hussite 
Bohemia faced the whole of Central Eu- 
rope. Historians report that the Ger- 
mans fled on hearing the Hussite battle- 
song. (Would that the Allies could com- 
pose a similar song!) But whatever 
shortcomings or even faults small nations 
may have, they love their country and 
their people, and this love prompts them 
to energetic action in the field of politics 
and culture. 

I speak of culture. That is a difficult 
and intricate sociological factor. I will 
only expréss my point of view. Culture 
is not the product of any one nation, big 
or small; there are various types and 
different degrees of culture. I am no 
blind follower of Rousseau or mere ad- 
mirer of the primitive stages of culture, 
but it is a very great disability not to 
accept the various forms and degrees of 
culture as represented by the many na- 
tions and parts of nations and not to 
understand that each nation must work 
out its culture alone and independently 
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and not simply take that of another 
nation, even if it be called a higher cul- 
ture. Passive acceptance of this kind 
may be convenient, but it is dangerous 
and detrimental. 

Mr. Fisher, speaking of the rude and 
valiant Serbian peasant, very aptly al- 
ludes to the ballads which sing of the 
battle of Kosovo, and to their great 
educational influence on the Southern 
Slavs. During the last war against the 
Turks I happened to be in Serbia, and a 
Serbian officer told me of his experiences 
on the battlefield. When at the head of 
his regiment of peasant soldiers he 
reached the plain of Kosovo, the famous 
“Field of the Blackbirds,” a deathlike 
silence seized the whole detachment; men 
and officers, without any command, un- 
covered their heads, crossed themselves, 
and each of them tried to tread softly, so 
as not to disturb the eternal sleep of 
their heroic ancestors. 

Here my friend, quite lost in the re- . 
membrance of that great experience, un- 
consciously imitated their gait, and his 
voice fell to a whisper as he recalled the 
silence of his soldiers. Many of the 
weather-beaten faces were bedewed with 
unconscious tears as was my friend’s 
face while he spoke. I, too, was deeply 
affected by the recital of his experience. 
How many of the German professors 
who today are raving against Serbia do 
you think are worth one tear of these 
illiterate peasants? . 

If time permitted I might analyze the 
drawbacks of great nations. Germany 
herself, who claims to be the greatest of 
all, is tormented by a perpetual unrest. 
Greatness imposes a duty—to protect the 
smaller brothers and at least to help them 
to join and organize their federations. 
The Balkan peoples tried it, but no help 
came to them from Europe. In all na- 
tions the need of social reforms is recog- 
nized; the weak are to be protected by the 
strong and by the State. An analogous 
principle holds good in the relations of 
big to small States. As there is no super- 
man, so there is no superright of great 
nations. The great nation has no right 
to use its smaller neighbors as the tools 
of imperialistic fancy and of an inordi- 
nate craving for power. On the other 
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hand, the small nations must not try to 
imitate the great; they must be satisfied 
to go their own way. 

Great Britain came into this war to 
protect little Belgium, and now with her 
allies she is faced by the task of pro- 
tecting Serbia. This evolution of the war 
is almost logical, for Germany’s aim is 
and was Berlin-Bagdad—the employment 
of the nations of Austria-Hungary as 
helpless instruments, and the subjection 
of these smaller nations which form that 
peculiar zone between the west and east 
of Europe. Poland, Bohemia, Serbo- 
Croatia, (the South Slavs,) are the 
natural adversaries of Germany, of her 
Drang nach Osten; to liberate and 
strengthen these smaller nations is the 
only real check upon Prussia. Free Po- 
land, Bohemia, and Serbo-Croatia would 
be so-called buffer states, their organ- 
ization would facilitate and promote the 
formation of ‘a Magyar State of greater 
Rumania, of Bulgaria, Greece, and the 
rest of the smaller nations. If this hor- 


rible war, with its countless victims, has 
any meaning, it can only be found in the 
liberation of the small nations who are 
menaced by Germany’s eagerness for con- 
quest and her thirst for the dominion of 
Asia. : 

I will conclude with a confession. I 
prepared this lecture at the very moment 
when Serbia was about to be attacked by 
Germany and her baggage porters, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Bulgaria. But more 
than once the skeptical thought has struck 
me: Is this the time for talking about 
small nations, when the vital thing is 
simply to afford protection to one of 
them? Feeling this incongruity, I will 
comfort myself with the saying of a Slav 
thinker: “ A good word is a deed also.” 
I can at least promise that ‘all the 
lecturers at the new School of Slavonic 
Studies will spare no effort to make it 
a success and through it to contribute, 
however imperfectly, to drawing closer 
the relations between Britain and the 
Slavonic world. 


The Note to Germany 


By 0. C. A. CHILD 


Insistent that the Nation’s voice be 


heard, 


Searching his soul for every measured 


word, 


He strives to make grave lines with peril 


fraught, 


Maintain Fair Peace, not peace with 


honor bought. 


Upon the page where stern intent he 





writes 

Appear dread visions, weird, uncanny 
sights— 

Ships sunk in sea and fields of ghastly 
dead— 


Before his eyes the paper turns to red. 


Yet he will write what duty bids him 
Say, 
Steadfast and sombre take his lonely 


way, 

Still strive for understanding, peace, 
accord, 

And fear? nay, not one whit, the naked 

sword! 


Shall Germany Hate? 


By Rudolf Eucken 


This article by the great Jena Professor of Philosophy appeared originally in Die Woche of 
Berlin. 


OWEVER united we Germans 
H may be today in our strong re- 
sistance to our foes, our opin- 
ions differ widely on the ques- 
tion of our psychical attitude toward 
them, and our native conscientiousness 
compels us carefully to weigh the right 
and wrong. We are especially at va- 
riance as to whether hate of a hostile 
people is or is not allowable. Some de- 
mand such hate as vehemently as others 
reject it. Let us hear first what is ar- 
gued pro and con. 

One party reasons thus: We Germans 
have been attacked in a manner un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. We were 
attacked not because of some single point 
in dispute but in our whole selves, in our 
national existence; we were attacked not 
only with the honorable weapons of open 
combat but with the poisoned weapons 
of slander. We are particularly angered 
by the boundless untruthfulness with 
which we are accused of starting the 
world conflagration. After intrigues 
stretching over years—proofs of which 
are given now in the reports of the Bel- 
gian diplomats—had finally brought 
about war by means of endeavors at 
isolation and calumnies, some have the 
audacity to accuse us, with the help of 
a lying press, of being the disturbers of 
the peace, and to bring us into disrepute 
before the entire civilized world as a 
savage people filled with the lust of con- 
quest. This misrepresentation continues 
as the war progresses; as we cannot be 
beaten, we can at least be shown up as 
wicked. The conspiracy of half the 
world against us, moreover, brings us 
into terrible peril, which we may ward 
off only by exerting all our strength, 
all our soul. Must not our feelings over- 
flow likewise, is not the highest emo- 
tional violence justified, nay, is it not 
demanded? Must not such emotion dis- 
charge itself as hate, as hate against 


those who would destroy that which is 
dear and holy to us? In such a line of 
reasoning hate becomes an expression 
and test of energy in the fight for the 
Fatherland. 

The opposite view is based on the fol- 
lowing: From early times religion and 
morality have interdicted hate and im- 
pressed the idea of its rejection on the 
human soul. They had in view pri- 
marily the relation of individuals, but 
the basic idea applies also to nations, 
all the more so since the historical de- 
velopment of the different nations has 
made them more and more members of 
a single human race. Therefore a hate 
directed against a whole nation is not 
possible except in conjunction with much 
injustice against individuals, who differ 
so greatly from each other and hold 
greatly differing opinions toward politi- 
cal and national movements. Must the 
innocent suffer with the guilty? The 
awakening of feelings of hate is like- 
wise undesirable for our own people. 
Our soul may easily deteriorate if it har- 
bors such feelings, and obscure for us the 
images of things. Thus hate may easily 
bring more weakness than strength. 

Opinions, then, differ radically on the 
subject. The conflict is certainly not a 
mere matter of words nor of differing 
temperaments of individuals, but in- 
volves differences in the manner of re- 
garding life. Yet there is a good deal of 
wordy war in it, due to an ambiguous 
conception of terms, and in reality we 
are often nearer agreement than our 
words suggest. 

Judging emotions has always engen- 
dered much dispute. As an example of 
this let me cite an instance which exer- 
cised men’s minds deeply in the early 
Christian days. Men argued as to wheth- 
er God’s anger was conceivable or not. 
Some declared such a conception indis- 
pensable, since, without this anger, an 
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entirely serious moral world system was 
unimaginable; others rejected it with 
equal determination since such emotion 
most emphatically contradicted the pure 
spirituality of God. Saint Augustine 
bridged the difficulty with the explana- 
tion that this anger was a mere emotion, 
a disturbance of the soul-equilibrium, 
which was to be kept entirely apart from 
the conception of God, but that it was 
impossible to dispense with it as an ex- 
pression of the seriousness of Divine 
judgment. Thus, in the problem con- 
fronting us, in analyzing the emotion, 
discard the blindness and dimness of a 
mere ebullition of hate, but hold firmly 
to that which expresses the strength and 
warmth of the psychical attitude. 

This requires a distinct separation of 
hate and anger. The difference between 
them is shown already by the usage in 
language; it takes account of a noble 
anger, even a holy anger, but not of a 
noble or holy hate. Anger applies more 
to single acts; hate involves the whole 
being. Anger cannot only be combined 
with respect, but, in its noblest form, it 
arises from love; hate recognizes noth- 
ing, rejects absolutely. Parents may be 
greatly angered against their children 
but will not hate them for that reason. 
Hate belongs to the weak and impotent, 
it is their only possible means of resist- 
ance; anger, on the other hand, goes very 
well with strength. 

As to nations, we may most emphati- 
cally repudiate a particular sort of polit- 
ical attitude, but that should not lead us 
to hating the nation as a whole. How 
different is the part taken by individuals 
in engendering a conflict, how much are 
they persuaded by others merely, how 
greatly are they influenced by cleverly 
engineered appeals to the mass, and 
swept away without much personal judg- 
ment or thinking of their own? In such 
circumstances they are honestly con- 
vinced that they are serving a good 
cause, and to sacrifice themselves for 
their country must seem to them also 
honorable. Even if we deplore the 
meagre spiritual independence of human 
beings, weakness is not wickedness and 
does not justify hate. 

Moreover, the opposition engendered 


by conflict must not lead to depreciation 
and repudiation of the culture possessed 
by a nation; that would be, in truth, 
blind hate. That portion of the spiritual 
creations of a nation in the course of 
history which has reached splendid 
heights is one thing, the component parts 
of a nation at different times are an- 
other. The miserable fellows who are 
now inciting nations against us have lit- 
tle in common with the spiritual crea- 
tions of their nation; what has Grey to 
do with Shakespeare, Poincaré with Des- 
cartes, Salandra with Dante? The spir- 
itual treasures brought to view by those 
thinkers and poets rise superior to the 
changes and wanderings of time, where- 
fore we should rejoice, not to please oth- 
ers, but for our own sake. For we Ger- 
mans have the power of attracting what 
is great in all peoples and periods to our- 
selves and thus giving an inner breadth 
to life which is attained nowhere else and 
makes us capable of the highest achieve- 
ments. That this is no mere character- 
less plagiary of what is foreign is shown 
best of all by Goethe, to whom all peoples 
and times were inwardly near, yet who 
remained before all else a good German. 
But if we are to avoid unfairness 
and narrowness, of which hate of one 
people for another is a concomitant, 
this does not at all imply favoring a 
weak psychical state, a soft and un- 
manly attitude. Individual instances of 
this in our people we must combat with 
determination. There is a disagreeable 
weeping and wailing to the effect that 
the ties between nations are now vroken 
and one is urged to do nothing that 
may antagonize others and make the 
task of restoring these ties more diffi- 
cult. The present split between nations is, 
to be sure, a great misfortune; nobody 
can feel that more deeply than those 
whose lifework turns to man as such 


But we Germans have not caused the 
split, therefore we need make ourselves 
no excuses because of it. If our entire 
existence is at stake in the fight, we 
cannot bother much as to whether the 
energy developed by us in the conflict 
is comfortable and agreeable to our 
opponents. During such a tremendous 
conflict all we have to do is to think 
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of victory, on which depends the con- 
tinuation of our existence. When the 
victory is won and peace restored, then 
a way will be found to bind again the 
ties between nations, which will un- 
dcubtedly depend less on wise teach- 
ings and sentimental assertions of the 
homogeneousness of all that is human 
than on the compulsion of labor that 
will first develop the external relation- 
ships of nations and will then surely 
turn inward. But how this is to be done 
must be left to the future; we have 
enough to do just now at our present 
task. We Germans are not to be 
blamed if we are for the moment dis- 
gusted with the ideas of international- 
ism and world peace. To be sure, a 
number of personages of idealistic mind 
worked and are working in this direc- 
tion,- but even these must pause some- 
what when they consider that the Gov- 
ernments of those very nations in which 
the peace progam found special favor 
incited and stirred up the present war. 
From Russia came an eloquent peace 
manifesto some years ago, yet Russia it 
was who by her mobilization made war 
inevitable. 

A lately published report of the Bel- 
gian Envoy, Baron Greindl, dated May 
30, 1907, is especially valuable on this 
point. He says, after telling of the lust 
of conquest of England, France, and 
Russia: “They are the same powers 
who, together with the United States, 
scarcely emerged from its robber’s war 
against Spain, appear as ultra-pacifists 
at The Hague.” 

Pacifism proposes an_ international 
tribunal as a panacea for all wrongs. 
For secondary questions this undoubt- 
edly has a certain value, but questions 
on which national existence is staked 
cannot be intrusted by us to such a 
tribunal for the very reason that, given 
the closely knit interests of all nations, 
this tribunal lacks the requisite impar- 
tiality, and the judge therein would 
necessarily be a party to the case. 
Would we Germans, no matter how con- 
scious we might be of the justice of our 
cause, leave the decision thereof to an 
international Areopagus, perhaps under 
the leadership of the Americans? 





We must also reject as a weakening 
of the problem the propositions of neu- 
trals—such as those of a stately group 
of Dutch savants—submitted to us as 
well as to the other belligerents, ex- 
horting us to demand peace from the 
Governments most urgently, to subdue 
all lust of vengeance by higher human- 
ity, to respect our enemy even as our- 
selves. That is assuredly based on 
noble sentiments, but it also betrays 
a certain misapprehension of the real 
situation. Such a warning cannot be 
pronounced without considering all the 
combatants as swayed by a similar war 
lust. But we Germans cannot permit 
the differences in the case to be ignored 
in this manner. A nation that was 
peacefully at work and was forced into 
war much against its wish and will has 
no reason to excuse itself for fighting 
to the best of its ability. 

Let us take a corresponding case from 
private life: A peaceful, ceaselessly 
active and successful citizen arouses 
the envy and greed of others and is 
murderously attacked by them. If, 
while he is using all his strength to 
defend himself, a third party puts in 
an appearance and exhorts both sides 
to show peaceableness and mutual re- 
spect, will not the attacked party be 
compelled to reject being thus placed on 
an equal footing with the aggressors; 
will he not find that this exhortation 
would be more appropriate elsewhere? 
Let us show all possible respect for 
humankind, but let us remember that it 
is more a problem than a finished reality, 
and that enormous developments lie on 
the road toward its heights. 

The Imperial Chancellor spoke of our 
problem recently in the best possible 
way. The German people feel no hate 
against other nations, but all sentimen- 
tality has been crushed out of it. In 
these words is to be found the right 
road away from aberrations. 

There must be no dim and blind emo- 
tion, but also no faint and weak senti- 
mental drivel. There must be strength 
but not violence, justice but not obliter- 
ation of moral differences. What applies 
from this in individual cases must be 
worked out by each for himself. 





Limits of Sea Power 





By Count E. Reventlow 


This article by Count Reventlow, declaring that ‘‘ not only the land power of Russia, but 
also the sea power of Great Britain has been shipwrecked—at the pivot of the Orient, the 
Dardanelles,’’ appeared in the Hamburger Nachrichten of Oct. 12, 1915. 


OR more than a year Great 
K Britain has closed to us our im- 
ports from overseas. The unfortu- 
nate configuration of the German 
North Sea coasts allows Great Britain 
to control the exits from this sea to 
such an extent, and so far from the 
bases at the German corner of the sea, 
that the cutting off of our commercial 
ocean routes has followed and has been 
maintained without involving a decisive 
battle with the German fleet as a pre- 
liminary. I shall revert to the two rea- 
sons for this: the inferiority of the 
German high seas fleet and the resem- 
blance of the North Sea to an inland 
sea closed by the British Isles as with 
a long barrier. Today I shall content 
myself with reference to the latter rea- 
son and with the further task of show- 
ing that the ultimate purpose of this 
closing of the sea exits by Great Britain 
for a period of fourteen months— 
namely, the placing of the German Na- 
tion hors de combat by asphyxiation— 
has not been attained. 

The fact that Great Britain and her 
allies still cling to the belief that this 
purpose will eventually be realized, that 
success will eventually be won and Ger- 
man power be crushed by the “silent, 
irresistible pressure of the British 
fleet’? is of actual importance only in 
so far as this partly real, partly imag- 
inary, conviction tends to contribute 
materially to instilling into our foes 
courage and the required confidence for 
continuing the war. As to how genu- 
ine these are will not be investigated 
in this article. It may be stated as 
beyond doubt that the great majority 
of the English and French are entirely 
convinced of ultimate success along this 
road. This must be admitted as a 
“mora] victory” as long as it persists. 
On the other hand, the longer the strug- 





gle lasts, the more will the belief in 
such success be shaken and exposed to 
the danger of becoming transformed 
into its opposite. 

As a matter of fact, the British stop- 
page of German sea trade has not in- 
fluenced German power of fighting and 
resistance in the slightest degree. This 
is shown only too clearly and brilliantly 
by German success on the mainland, 
and requires no further proof. To give 
it a general application, what has oc- 
curred means that even the strongest 
navy in the world is not in a position 
to influence war on land, if it can 
neither strike a telling blow on its 
enemy’s coasts nor destroy his navy nor 
starve him out by cutting off his im- 
portations of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. That this closing of the oceans 
is not a matter of indifference to Ger- 
mans goes without saying. Naturally, 
the stoppage of a trade running into 
billions cannot be without effect on a 
country and people. But that does not 
concern the actual situation of our coun- 
try, especially in so far as it comes into 
the present discussion. 

All we are considering here is whether, 
during the past fourteen months, Brit- 
ish closing of the seas to us has im- 
paired German power to fight and re- 
sist, and whether it threatens this 
power within a predeterminable time. 
These questions may be answered in 
the negative. 

Events prove that, except for the 
power to inflict a certain amount of 
damage, even the greatest fleet is pow- 
erless against a nation that is not de- 
pendent on foreign imports for its ex- 
istence and possesses enough sea power 
to keep the enemy’s fleet away from 
its own coasts and harbors. 

Another side of this powerlessness of 
even the strongest fleet in relation to 
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war on land may be found in the Anglo- 
French undertaking against the Dar- 
danelles. The allied fleets commanded 
the Mediterranean Sea, in a sense. But 
they were not able, either with naval 
guns or military expeditions, to gain 
possession of the Dardanelles, the south- 
east focus of the world war. Except 
for the possibility of a Bulgar-Greek 
attack on Constantinople, the forcing of 
the Dardanelles was possible from the 
land side only with the help of the fleet. 
Had the Allies succeeded another in- 
stance important in world history of 
the influence of sea power would have 
been chronicled, since the forcing of the 
strait would not only have sealed the 
doom of the Turkish Empire, but would 
have been of the greatest and to a large 
extent decisive importance on the course 
of the land war, especially in view of 
the present developments in’ the Balkans. 

The valor and skill of our Ottoman 
allies and the energy of the German 
submarines have since March foiled all 
endeavors and onslaughts of our ene- 
mies. Today we may say without ex- 
aggeration that the Dardanelles cam- 
paign has failed. 

In that failure is seen, far more than 
in the first case, the failure of British 
sea power. Assuming that the forcing 
of the Dardanelles is now impossible, it 
may be stated that Great Britain is now 
powerless to influence the development 
of military events in the southeast and 
the development or transformation of 
Balkan and Oriental conditions. The 
Dardanelles were the only point in this 
region where sea power could and must 
drive in the wedge. It was not strong 
enough to unhinge Turkey, for which 
reason we are confronted with some- 
thing that contradicts all the historical 
precedents of the last two centuries, viz., 
that apparently the Dardanelles prob- 
lem will finally be solved from the land 
side. In former times Russia and Great 
Britain: confronted each other by the 
strait over a weak Turkey, obedient 
first to one and then to the other. To- 
day, when they are allied for the pur- 
pose of strangling Turkey together, 
they find themselves compelled to relax 
their grip from exhaustion, because for 





the first time Turkey is strong and de- 
fends herself successfully without aid, 
and because Turkey, also for the first 
time, is allied with Continental powers 
who wish her to be not weak and obe- 
dient but strong, capable of resistance, 
and free. Against this alliance not only 
the land power of Russia but also the sea 
power of Great Britain has been ship- 
wrecked—at the pivot of the Orient, the 
Dardanelles. 

The two facts, brought forth by this 
war and touched upon above, which 
show the limitations of an insular power 
in conflict with a strong mainland 
opponent backed by sea power, cannot, 
of course, be established in their full 
and great importance at the present 
stage of the war. This is impossible 
for all sorts of widely different rea- 
sons. But, even at this stage, one can 
and must draw attention to the strength 
and great value for the future of the 
new combination, viz., Constantinople- 
Sofia-Berlin-Vienna, in a military, po- 
litical, and economic sense. The powers 
and potentialities in this combination 
sought vainly for a long time to come 
together, and it was only natural that 
the foresighted statesmanship of our 
cepponents did everything possible to 
hinder their union. All the more sig- 
nificant is the success now attained. 

The late American writer, Homer 
Lea, told the English in the strongest 
language that the world power of their 
island would end or fall into decay just 
as soon as the coasts of the Continent 
became the limits of British power. 
That applies to the North Sea and the 
English Channel just as well as to the 
historical strait of the Orient. We who 
take the Continental point of view are 
of the opinion that most of the devas- 
tating European wars and their ruin- 
ous economic consequences have arisen 
from British power and influences on the 
Continent. The inference for the future 
is easy, also the further inference that 
the German Empire, together with its 
friends and allies, can and must con- 
quer secure freedom of the seas only 
with such a secure Continental posi- 
tion as a foundation. The means for 
this conquest must be sea power; its 
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foundation, secured Continental position 
—Continental power, in other words. 
The Continent can win the freedom of 
the seas against the greatest sea power 
only with the weapons and foundations 
of sea power, never by international 
exchange of fine phrases. 


on land the stronger it must become 
on the sea, for, on the seas, land power 
reaches its limits. No German will en- 
dure the thought that closing the oceans 
to the German Empire and people, iso- 
lating their colonies and robbing them 
of these colonies, may be possible again 


The stronger the German Empire is_ in the future. 


English Soldiers in German Eyes 


The Berliner Tageblatt gives prominence to an account of the outward appear- 
ance of English soldiers, written by its war correspondent with the German 
armies in the west. The correspondent had observed closely a number of British 
prisoners taken in the recent struggle in the neighborhood of Loos, and spoke 
with several of the men. He says: 


Yesterday, when I saw these Englishmen come, dirty and torn, out of the 
battle they looked like a gang of criminals. Today, after a liberal use of soap 
and water, their real faces can be seen. There is still a number of them with 
the typical countenance of the rascal and the blackguard—men whose homes are 
in darkest London, Whitechapel boys—but the majority look as soldiers really 
look, simple, blunt, and good natured. They have the peculiar characteristics of 
their race: leanness, little, stumpy mustaches, the bad English teeth, cold eyes 
very close to each other, and narrow heads. They smoke their short pipes, spit 
in their peculiar manner, and speak for the most part a terrible English. There 
are elderly men among them, and many youthful faces. They are good soldiers, 
unquestionably; they are brave and tough fellows, admirably fitted for trench 
warfare, but I doubt if they could be used with success in mobile warfare. Any 
one who assumes, however, that Kitchener’s army has been recruited from the 
rabble commits an unpardonable error. There are very many volunteers and re- 
spectable men in it who joined out of pure patriotism, though a large number, 
it is true, entered the army because they were out of work and had no prospect of 
obtaining work. 


Eating by Government Order 


A wireless dispatch from Berlin to Sayville, L. I., dated Oct. 23, 1915, reads: 


The German Federal Government today decided to assume control of the 
price and supply of victuals throughout Germany. Up to the present time the 
State provincial authorities had been considered competent to handle the food 
situation. The German Government now considers it necessary, the Overseas 
News Agency says, to equalize the position of the various sections of the empire 
as to the distribution and the price of victuals, which are abundant, but under 
different conditions in the various States and provinces of Germany. New 
regulations will be made in order to avoid differences and to distribute in an 
equal manner food throughout Germany, thereby assuring for the coming 
months full supplies at reasonable prices in all districts. 
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Elimination of the English Fleet 


By Captain L. Persius 


This article, by the noted German naval writer, declaring that Britan’s failure to force 
the Dardanelles has resulted in the practical elimination of the British fleet as a factor 
in the decision for world empire, appeared originally in the Berliner Tageblatt of Oct. 20, 1915, 


REAT BRITAIN owes the birth 
(; of her power to her fleet. The 
domination of the seas by this 
fleet strengthened and increased 
her power for centuries. One after 
another the rest of the sea powers were 
defeated. In the sixteenth century the 
English overcame the fleet of Philip I1., 
in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
fleet, in the eighteenth the French, the 
Spanish, and once more the Dutch; in 
the nineteenth the French-Spanish and 
Danish fleets. All who confronted Eng- 
land were crushed because the fight was 
fought out on the element where British 
superiority could win. 

It would be wrong, to be sure, if one 
were to attribute the creation and dura- 
tion of English power solely to the 
glorious deeds—and the violent acts—of 
English Admirals and ships’ Captains. 
Without Aboukir, Trafalgar, and the 
rest, the star of English sea power would 
never have risen, but it was English 
diplomacy and the political schooling of 
a large part of the English Nation that 
knew how to derive the right advantage 
from naval victories and thus crown the 
navy’s work. 

England ruled the seas because her 
fleet was surpassed by none in fighting 
men and superiority of ships. Since 
Trafalgar, the Briton has been living on 
his reputation of invincibility which he 
has sought to secure during the last 110 
years less- by warlike deeds than by 
building ships. Our foremost authority 
on naval history, Captain Stenzel, writes: 


Mistress of all the seas after 1805, 
British sea power has looked with pride 
on its achievements and with contempt 
on all other navies; it has paid little heed 
to technical progress in other lands, and 
even less to the tactical and strategical 
changes necessitated by this progress. 
Therefore it has occasionally lagged be- 
hind in all departments. 


In the use of torpedoes, the building 





of submarines, and so on, England fol- 
lowed the suggestions of France. Even 
the basic idea for the dreadnought type 
of ship is not English, but originated 
with the Italian Cuniberti. Only the 
richest sea power could stand the huge 
increase in building cost made necessary 
by the change in the type of warship, 
and the English Nation willingly stood 
it. For Nelson’s saying “only numbers 
can destroy” was the god whose wor- 
ship drove the nation to ever greater 
efforts to surpass any nation venturing 
to compete in number and size of ships. 
British war science lacked inventive 
genius. Sheer mania to surpass ruled, 
and brought into being the dreadnought 
ship of the line, the dreadnought cruiser, 
and the gigantic naval building program. 
The masses of the English people were 
intoxicated by the tremendous figures 
and staked the security of the empire 
on the Goliath-like ships whose invulner- 
able armor was to protect alike the sea- 
girt British isles and the colonies, whose 
huge cannon were to assure the success 
of any attack on the enemy. There was 
only scorn for the occasional Warnings 
addressed to the Admiralty regarding the 
dangers to which dreadnoughts and 
superdreadnoughts were exposed, or 
pointing out that submarine, mine, air- 
ship, and aeroplane would some day be 
formidable antagonists of the great bat- 
tleships. 

The British Admiralty boasts of having 
entirely fulfilled all the tasks imposed 
upon it. For instance, the loss of colonies 
is placed to the credit of the British 
fleet. But is Great Britain justified in 
assuming so confidently that the seizure 


‘of “some” of our colonies will result 


in permanent occupation? Under the 
pretext of attacking England, Napoleon 
went by the sea route to Egypt. At 
Aboukir, Nelson annihilated the French 
fleet and thus cut off the land army’s 
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communications with France. For the 
purpose of liberating Egypt from arbi- 
trary English rule the passage of the 
Mediterranean is today unnecessary. It 
will be difficult for British warships to 
prevent the crossing of the Suez Canal. 
And in whatever direction one turns from 
Egypt, east or south, one sees the im- 
potence of British sea power—every- 
where the road is open to an army! 

At the present time the influence of 
sea power on history may be different 
than in the past, on account of the rela- 
tionships between nations, the closely 
limited theatres of war, the undeveloped 
means of communication on land, and the 
duels between nations. 

British sea power has failed so far in 
small as well as important matters. How 
different was the naval record of Albion 
in other wars! Thanks to its superior- 
ity it destroyed or captured hundreds, 
even thousands, of hostile vessels. During 
the Napoleonic wars the English took 
269 large and 980 small warships, and 
from 1801 to 1812 they took each year 
from 2,500 to 4,000 merchant vessels. 
How different nowadays! It may be 
said that the losses of our enemies are 
far greater than ours. England has so 
far lost about fifty warships, displacing 
about 300,000 tons, and 420 merchantmen 
of a tonnage of 680,000, in round num- 
bers. The loss of warships, to be sure, 
has been fully offset by the building of 
new ships during the war. For instance, 


before the outbreak of war, there were 
fifty-seven British ships of the line hav- 
ing a tonnage of 1,017,000; now there 
are at least sixty-two, with a tonnage of 
1,238,400. The British Admiralty still 
pins its faith to the saying “only num- 
bers can destroy.” The keels of huge 
ships are laid without pause, although 
all the dreadnoughts and superdread- 
noughts, anxiously guarded, are rusting 
on their anchor chains in harbors. 

Public opinion in England, however, 
is beginning to doubt the truth of the 
old watchword. To the fear of the sub- 
marine peril and of the Zeppelins worry 
ever the Balkan situation is now added. 
The fleet cannot save Serbia nor hinder 
the march of the central powers to Con- 
stantinople nor build a wall around 
Egypt. The fleet has failed to destroy 
the German Navy and starve out Ger- 
many. It has failed to force the Dar- 
danelles in order to give its Russian ally 
a breathing spell and, above all, in order 
to obviate the further perils of a menace 
to Egypt, which signify also the economic 
relief of the central powers. The procla- 
mation of the King of Bulgaria regarding 
the declaration of war on Serbia pegins 
with the words “The European war is 
approaching its end.” Let us hope that 
this prophecy may be fulfilled. It would 
mean the elimination for a long period 
of the English fleet as a factor having 
important influence on the destinies of 
nations. 


Thousands of British Officers Lost 


In correspondence of The Associated Press, dated Oct. 15, 1915, the follow- 


ing appeared: 


The severity of the fighting on the western front recently is indicated by the 
officers’ casualty lists for the fortnight ended Oct. 11, which show that the Brit- 
ish Army lost 383 killed, 646 wounded, and 107 missing—a total of 1,136 in that 
period. The proportion of killed to wounded is rather higher than of late, and 
losses among officers of high rank have been severe. Major Gens. Thesiger and 
Capper, two Colonels, and ten Lieutenant Colonels have been killed or have died 
of wounds, while two Brigadier Generals are reported wounded and one missing. 
Losses of officers since the beginning of the war total 18,210, of whom 5,559 have 


been killed or died of wounds, 11,115 wounded, and 1,536 missing. 
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Britain’s Conduct of the War 


By H. H. Asquith 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


As an utterance from the heart of its Administration made at the greatest crisis that has 
threatened the British Empire, the subjoined address by Prime Minister Asquith, delivered 
in the House of Commons on Nov. 2, 1915, serves as a historical document of the first magni- 
tude. Without apologetics, and vigorously asserting his position as the head of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Asquith states the dispositions made for the preservation of the empire, at the 
same time crediting the British Nation with ‘‘ a proper sense of perspective, a limitless stock 
of patience, and an overflowing reservoir of both active and passive courage.’’ The speech 


is presented hereunder in full. 


HE statement which I am about to 
make to the House has been de- 
layed in point of time by circum- 
stances which I regret, but which 
I could not control. The delay has had 
one consequence—perhaps I ought to call 
it an advantage—that it has enabled me 
to receive from every possible quarter 
injunctions, counsels, exhortations, warn- 
ings, [laughter,] as to what I am and 
as to what I am not to say. I am afraid 
I am doomed to disappoint many expec- 
tations, but -not least the expectations 
of those of my many advisers who seem 
te think that it is my duty to appear here 
today in the guise either of a criminal 
in the dock, making the best defense he 
can for a somewhat doubtful past, or 
even of a white-sheeted penitent with a 
couple of candles, one in each hand, 
doing penance and asking for absolution. 
jLaughter.] I do not propose to adopt 
either the one attitude or the other. I 
am going to speak to the House today 
as the head of the Government, and in 
that capacity to describe, so far as pos- 
sible, our actual and prospective situa- 
tion to a nation which, as I believe, is 
as determined today as it has ever been 
to prosecute this war to a successful issue 
[“ Hear, hear!”] and which trusts the 
Government—however and by whomso- 
ever that Government may be composed 
—to use every means, and to exhaust 
if need be every resource, in the attain- 
ment of our common and supreme pur- 
pose. [“ Hear, hear! ’’] 
It is true that today some parts of 
the horizon are overcast. This war, like 
all the great wars of history, has been 





fruitful in surprises and disappointments 
to all the combatants engaged. For us 
here in this country it seems to me at 
this moment to call in an exceptional 
degree for three things: a proper sense 
of perspective; [“ Hear, hear!”] a limit- 
less stock of patience; and an overflowing 
reservoir of both active and passive 
courage. [“ Hear, hear! ”] I do not think 


our people as a whole—I need not pay ° 


the compliment of more than a passing 
notice to the small coterie of professional 
whimperers who keep us supplied and 
keep our enemies supplied [“Hear, hear!”’} 
with a daily diet of falsehoods—show 
any lack or any falling off in any of 
these qualities. All they desire, so far 
as I can discern and appreciate their 
minds, is to be told, to the extent which 
diplomatic and military exigencies per- 
mit, how our cause stands, and to be 
assured that in the maintenance and the 
defense of that cause we as a Govern- 
ment and as a people are playing a 
worthy part. [“ Hear, hear! ”] The wish 
for the fullest possible information is 
natural and is most legitimate, nor can 
there be possibly any greater mistake 
than to suppose that the Government 
has any interest of any kind in conceal- 
ing anything that is known to them- 
selves, subject to the one overruling con- 
dition, that its disclosure does not assist 
the enemy. 


SIR J. FRENCH’S FORCE 


How do we stand today? When we 
began the war in August of last year 
we were prepared to send abroad, and, 
without hitch or delay, we sent abroad, 
in August and the early part of Sep- 
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tember, six infantry and two cavalry 
divisions. In the operations which are 
described by Sir John French in the dis- 
patch which is published today—in those 
operations of the last week of Septem- 
ber and the early part of October of 
the present year, he had under his com- 
mand not far short of 1,000,000 men. 
To these, of course, must be added troops 
employed in the Dardanelles, in Egypt, 
and in the other theatres of war, as 
well as our reserves and our garrisons 
for the defense of the United Kingdom 
and of the outlying parts of the empire. 
How has this gigantic force been got to- 
gether, by a nation which has never 
aspired to be a military power, whose 
main reliance, both for defense, and, if 
need be and should occasion arise, for 
aggression, has always been upon its 
navy—how has it been composed? First 
and foremost, of course, of the manhood 
of this United Kingdom. 


In the course of the last fifteen 
months—I leave for the moment the 
navy out of account—we have recruited 
for the purposes of the army, regular 
and territorial—an enormous number 
{laughter]—I do not like for the mo- 
ment to give the precise figures—an un- 
precedented number of men. The con- 
tribution of India is splendid and well 
known. There are one or two figures 
I should like to give to the House, and 
through the House to the country and 
the empire, which show the assistance 
we have received from the dominions of 
the Crown. Canada has contributed 96,- 
000 officers and men to the expedition- 
ary force, Australia has sent 92,000. 
[Cheers.] New Zealand has sent 25,000. 
[Cheers.] South Africa, having com- 
pleted the reduction, after a most suc- 
cessful and brilliant campaign, of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, [cheers,] has 
supplied important contingents for serv- 
ice in Eastern Central Africa, and, in 
addition, has furnished 6,500 men for 
service in Europe. [Cheers.] New- 
foundland has sent 1,600 men, in addi- 
tion to her substantial contributions to 
the royal navy. The West Indies has 
supplied 2,000, and contingents have 
been provided by Ceylon and Fiji. 

In these figures, remarkable and sig- 





nificant as they are, I have included 
only the forces furnished in the shape 
of complete units. No account is taken 
in these figures of the preparation 
made for the maintenance of these 
units in the field, the future expansion 
of contingents already supplied, nor of 
the very large number of men from all 
parts of our empire who have made 
their own way to the United Kingdom. 
[Cheers.] I should add to complete that 
aspect of the story that in Rhodesia, 
East Africa, and the West African 
colonies important additions to the ex- 
isting local forces have been placed in 
the field, while in the other colonies 
and dependencies more remote from ac- 
tive military operations all defensive 
organizations have received a profound 
stimulus 
NAVY’S AID TO THE ARMY 

I have said nothing so far of the navy, 
but while I am dealing with our military 
forces, for I am certain it will interest 
the House and the whole empire, let me 
add an account of the service which the 
navy has rendered in the transport of 
our troops. Since the war began the 
transport department of the Admiralty 
for the army alone have carried 2,500,000 
officers and men and 320,000 sick and 
wounded and nurses. They have carried, 
further, 2,500,000 tons of stores and mu- 
nitions and 800,000 horses, mules, and 
camels. These operations have involved 
thousands of voyages through seas which 
at one time—happily that time has now 
long since passed—were subject to the 
raids of German cruisers, and even now, 
to some extent, though I believe a rap- 
idly diminishing extent, are infested by 
submarines. [Cheers.] Up to the pres- 
ent, and I think this is a most remark- 
able fact, the loss of life in the whole of 
these gigantic oversea operations has 
been considerably less than one-tenth 
per cent. [Cheers.] I do not think that 
anywhere in the history of the world 
can any nation under any condition pro- 
duce a comparable record. [Cheers.] 


Of course, these figures, as the House 
will understand, are exclusive of millions 
of tons of stores, mainly coal and oil, 
which have been carried by the navy for 
allied Governments. 





For the moment I will leave the actual 
service of the navy itself out of the ac- 
count. But has there ever been any- 
thing comparable to it in history? There 
they are, our men of the grand fleet, 


living—as I told them when I had the 


honor a couple of months ago to address 
them myself—in those dim and distant 
spaces, in the twilight, so far as public 
observation is concerned, unnoticed, un- 
advertised, performing with an efficiency 
and vigilance that it is impossible to de- 
scribe or even to appreciate service to the 
whole empire which makes not only us 
here absolutely secure against invasion, 
but which has cleared the whole high 
seas from one end of the globe to the 
other of the cruisers of our enemies and 
of the whole of the German mercantile 
marine. [Cheers.] Where is that great 
fleet on which so much thought, so much 
science, and so much money was ex- 
pended, which was to be a perpetual 
menace to us here in the United King- 
dom? [Cheers.] Locked up in the Bal- 
tic, it dare not show its face upon any 
sea where it can be met and dealt with, 
and the whole effective maritime mili- 
tary resources of Germany upon the 
seas, after fifteen months of war, are 
reduced to the sporadic and constantly 
diminishing efforts of a few furtive sub- 
marines, which have sent to the bottom 
far more innocent, unoffending civilians 
than any armed enemies. I think figures 
such as these are more eloquent than 
columns of rhetoric, and I can conceive 
no better medicine for people, if there 
are such outside a very few small and 
selected areas in this country, who at- 
tempt to be downhearted and doubtful 
that the empire is playing its part in 
the greatest struggle in history. 


I am not going to apologize, [cheers] 
or to assume an attitude of excuse or 
defense [cheers] for all the people of 
this empire who have borne their part 
so magnificently [cheers] or for the 
Government of this country, which from 
the beginning of the war up to this mo- 
ment has to the best of its ability, I 
doubt not with many shortcomings and 
mistakes, [“ Hear, hear!”] but to the best 
of its ability, and I believe with the con- 
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fidence of the great mass of our fellow- 
countrymen, controlled and organized 
and directed this great effort. [Cheers.] 


Having said something of the forces: 
which we have brought into being, and’ 


the debt we owe to our fellow-citizens all 
over the empire, I pass to the very im- 
portant and relevant question, what are 
we doing with all this vast apparatus of 
destruction and defense? I will say 
nothing, or hardly anything, of the west- 
ern theatre of war, which for the last 
year has absorbed by far the larger part 
of our army. Our total casualties in 
France and Flanders up to the present 
moment, or at any rate up to a week ago, 
were 377,000 men—that is to say, con- 
siderably more than twice the total 
number of the expeditionary force which 
was dispatched in August and Septem- 
ber of last year, though happily the very 
large percentage of the recoveries from 
wounds makes the net permanent wast- 
age on a much smaller scale. Sir John 
French’s dispatch published today de- 
scribed the latest achievements of his 
gallant army, and for the moment, so 
far as that sphere of war is concerned, 
I have nothing to add on the part of 
the Government except that so far as I 
know, in this western theatre, the Ger- 
mans have not on balance gained one 
foot of ground since April of the pres- 
ent year. Indeed, that is, I believe, a 
very great understatement of the case. 


MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN 


I turn for the moment to he eastern 
theatre. Though I am going to deal ex- 
clusively or mainly with the réle played 
by our own troops, I cannot pass to 
that theatre without pointing out to the 
House the supreme fighting qualities of 
the Russian soldier [cheers] which have 
never been more splendidly or more 
conspicuously manifested than during 
the recent retreat, and assuring our 
great ally there, that we, here in this 
country, have the greatest confidence 
in his capacity ultimately and before 
long to roli back the tide of invasion, 
and to reverse the past. But as I have 
said, I am concerned today and for the 
moment with the doings of our own 
forces in that quarter of the war. First, 
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I would like to say two or three words 
on the important and highly successful 
campaign, which has not, I think, 
attracted the attention it deserves— 
namely, the proceedings of our troops 
in Mesopotamia. The object of the 
expeditionary force, which originally 
consisted of only one division, the Sixth, 
in the Autumn of last year in Mesopo- 
tamia, was to secure the neutrality of 
the Arabs, to safeguard our interests 
in the Persian Gulf, to protect the oil 
fields, and generally to maintain the 
authority of our flag in the East. The 
history of what has taken place can be 
very easily summarized. In November 
last General Sir Arthur Barrett fought 
a battle with the Turks occupying Basra. 
In January a further advance was made, 
which resulted in the capture of Kur- 
nah, a place which, as the House prob- 
ably knows, lies at the junction of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Two or three 
months later, in April, a second division 
was added to the force, and the com- 
mand was assumed by General Sir John 
Nixon. After a brilliant series, and an 
absolutely uncheckered series, of land 
and river operations, the Turks were 
driven back both up the Euphrates and 
up the Tigris. In July their final posi- 
tions on both rivers were captured, with 
heavy casualties, and General Nixon’s 
force is now within a measurable dis- 
tance of Bagdad. [Cheers.] I do not 
think that in the whole course of the 
war there has been a series of opera- 
tions more carefully contrived, more bril- 
liantly conducted, and with a better pros- 
pect of final success. [Cheers.] 


THE DARDANELLES 


I come now to what is not so uncheck- 
ered a chapter in the story of our opera- 
tions in the eastern theatre of war; I 
mean that which has gone on at the 
Dardanelles. In the first few months 
of the war we were still at peace with 
Turkey; but, owing to causes which 
are now well known and to which 
I need not go back, a state of war be- 
tween ourselves and the Turkish Em- 
pire came into existence in the first 
week of November, 1914. From that 
moment it was no longer possible, either 
from a strategic or from a political point 
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of view, to concentrate our entire ener- 
gies upon the western theatre. The 
Turks threatened our allies, the Rus- 
sians, in the Caucasus. They threat- 
ened, if not directly, remotely and indi- 
rectly, ourselves in Egypt. They were 
able to close the Black Sea and in con- 
sequence of that our source of supply of 
Russian wheat from the Russian ports. 
And the advent of Turkey as an ally 
of Germany and Austria produced a 
great, and in some respects a lasting, 
effect upon the attitude of the Balkan 
States. When that condition of things 
was brought about the Government had 
to face a question in the Near East 
which was not merely strategical. I 
will venture to say here, because it ap- 
plies to a great many operations, past, 
present, and future, that in a great war 
like this you cannot determine your pol- 
icy or your course of action entirely and 
exclusively by military and naval consid- 
erations. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] There are 
other elements that come in. It is the 
duty of the Government—of any Govern- 
ment—to rely very largely upon the ad- 
vice of its military and naval counsel- 
ors; but in the long run a Government 
which is worthy of the name, which is 
adequate in the discharge of the trust 
which the nation reposes in it, must 
bring all these things into some kind of 
proportion one to the other, and some- 
times it is not only expedient but nec- 
essary to run risks and to encounter 
dangers which pure naval or military 
policy would warn you against. You 
must take all those things into account. 


Now, in regard to this matter, from 
the first moment that a state of war 
began to exist between Turkey and our- 
selves, in November of last year, we had 
to consider, in consultation with our 
naval and military advisers, what was 
the best and most politic course for us 
to take either aggressively or defensive- 
y in that part of the globe. In January 
we had not sufficient military force 
available, having regard to the require- 
ments of the western theatre, for service 
in the east to do more than provide for 
the local defense of Egypt against the 
impending Turkish attack, which was 
delivered and ultimately defeated on 
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Feb. 2. The Government then had 
brought under their notice the possibility 
of a naval attack on the Dardanelles. 

After full investigation and consulta- 
tion with naval experts, including the 
Admiral commanding in that part of the 
Mediterranean, notwithstanding—I am 
betraying no secret in saying this—not- 
withstanding some doubts and _ hesita- 
tions which undoubtedly there were in 
the mind of our principal naval adviser 
at that time, Lord Fisher, the Govern- 
ment felt justified in sanctioning a naval 
attack. People who think and who say 
that that attack was initiated without 
due consideration and without a full re- 
view of all its naval possibilities are en- 
tirely mistaken. It was most carefully 
considered and developed in consultation 
between the Admiral upon the spot and 
the War Staff of the Admiralty here; 
and before any final decision was taken 
it was communicated to the French Ad- 
miralty, who entirely approved of it and 
agreed to take part in it, and it was en- 
thusiastically—I do not think I am using 
too strong a word—received and ac- 
claimed by the illustrious Grand Duke, 
the then Commander of the Russian 
Army, who rightly anticipated that it 
would assist him in the Caucasus in his 
operations there. 

The matter was carefully reviewed 
over and over again in the War Council, 
and in answer to a question which I see 
was put to me, although all the opera- 
tions were contrived in secrecy and in 
confidence, I may say that before any 
shot was fired or any actual step taken 
it was communicated to and approved by 
the Cabinet. In the circumstances of the 
case in which we then stood the opera- 
tion conceived was a purely naval opera- 
tion. We could not afford at that time— 
Lord Kitchener said and we all agreed— 
any substantial military support; and it 
was, therefore, decided to make the at- 
tempt with the navy and with the navy 
alone. I take my full share of the re- 
sponsibility for the initiation of that 
operation—my full share. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] I deprecate more than I can say 
the attempt to allocate the responsibility 
[cheers] to one Minister or another, or 
to suggest that in a matter of this kind 





some undefined personality of great 
authority and overmastering will con- 
trolled and directed the strategy of the 
operation. That is not the case. For 
the initiation of this enterprise in the 
Dardanelles no one is more responsible 
than I. [Cheers.] I thought then, as 
everybody must have thought who knew 
the whole circumstances and surveyed 
the whole situation, that we ran great 
risks. But, on the other hand, we had 
very great and, for the prosecution of 
the war, capital objects then in view. 
We could influence the whole Balkan sit- 
uation in a sense favorable to the Allies. 
We could open communications with the 
Black Sea and relieve what was then a 
very pressing necessity of this country— 
the necessity for a freer and fuller influx 
of wheat and other supplies—and, if we 
could, strike a blow at the very heart of 
the Turkish Empire. As I have said, in 
its first conception and initiation this 
was a purely naval affair. The naval 


attack took place toward the end of Feb- ° 


ruary. The outer forts gave way and 
were completely subjected. Those naval 
operations were continued systematically 
for a month, and they culminated in the 
attack on the Narrows on March 18, 
which resulted in a setback and the loss 
of or damage to several important naval 
units. 

We had then to consider whether and 
to what extent this operation should be 
continued, and it was the opinion of 
those who advise us—and so far as I 
can, looking back upon the past, bring 
myself again to resurvey the situation, 
it seems to me that it was if not a sound 
at any rate a very tenable opinion— 
that by the aid of an adequate military 
force the attack might still be driven 
heme and become a success. Sir Ian 
Hamilton was selected to command the 
expedition and left London early in 
March. He was present at the naval at- 
tack on March 18, and a few days later, 
after conference with the Vice Admira! 
on the spot, he reported to us that they 
were in agreement that a joint naval 
and military attack was necessary. The 
actual plan of operations was left, as I 
think it ought to be left, to the judgment 
of the commanders on the spot, although 
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so far as I know there was never any 
disagreement between them and _ the 
opinion of the General Staff here at 
home. I will not go into the interme- 
diate stages of the operations until we 
come to the beginning of August. We 
had then assembled at the Dardanelles 
a very large naval and military force. 
The actual operations which took place 
have been described and are now fa- 
miliar to the House and to the public. 

I will not attempt at this moment— 
it would be quite irrelevant to my pur- 
pose—to attach either praise or blame 
to this man or that, or to this unit or 
that, but I will say this for myself, that 
in the whole course of the war, with its 
ups and downs, I have never sustained 
a keener disappointment than in the 
failure of this operation. The chances 
of success, as it seemed to us and to 
those on the spot, were not only great 
but preponderant, while the conse- 
quences of success, if success had been 
attained, were almost immeasurable. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] It would have solved 
the whole situation in the Balkans. It 
would have prevented the possibility of 
that which unhappily now is the realized 
fact, the adhesion of Bulgaria to our 
opponents. It would have laid the cap- 
ital of the Turkish Empire open to men- 
ace and possibility to capture, and 
throughout the whole of the Eastern 
world it would have been acclaimed as 
the most brilliant and conclusive demon- 
stration of the superiority of the Allies. 

We did not succeed, notwithstanding 
the magnificent exhibitions, never sur- 
passed, of gallantry and of resource on 
the part of our troops [cheers] and by 
none more conspicuously than on the 
part of our Australian troops. [Renewed 
cheers.] Nor ought the House to forget 
the extraordinary and magnificent serv- 
ice rendered throughout these operations 
by the whole of the royal navy. 
[Cheers.] Nothing has been more con- 
spicuous than the service of our sub- 
marines. Let me just mention this fact 
—it is a most significant and most en- 
couraging fact as showing how the old 
spirit of the British Navy, its adventure, 
its gallantry, its resource, pervades those 
who have to manipulate these strange 





modern machines just as much as it did 
those who served under Drake, Hood, 
and Nelson. Up to the 26th of last 
month British submarines operating 
against enemy vessels in the Sea of Mar- 
mora have succeeded in sinking or dam- 
aging two battleships, five gunboats, one 
torpedo boat, eight transports, and no 
less than 197 supply ships of all kinds, 
whether steamers or sailing vessels. 
[Cheers.] That is a wonderful chapter 
in the history of the British Navy. The 
arrival of German submarines took place 
in May, and, of course, added an enor- 
mous danger to the situation. The navy 
showed themselves quite equal to it. 
Safe harbors were selected and pre- 
pared, where ships could run in securely. 
Small craft were assembled in great 
numbers to maintain the communications 
of the army. And, finally, a number of 
specially constructed vessels, largely due 
to the inventive genius of Lord Fisher 
himself, which had been built by the 
Admiralty in anticipation of such re- 
quirements as this, went out to the Medi- 
terranean and have done from that day 
te this most magnificent work. The 
navy throughout this campaign has risen 
superior to all difficulties, and has been 
able to maintain the communications of 
the army intact. 

But, as I have said, the result of the 
series of attacks made in August has 
been disappointing. I admit it to the 
full. I am telling the House the whole 
truth about this matter because I think 
the country ought to know it; but when 
you come to form a judgment, and I 
think it is premature yet to do it, of 
whether this attack on the Dardanelles 
was an operation which ought to have 
been undertaken, you must consider what 
would have happened if it had not been 
undertaken. It is at least probable that 
the Russians, who were then already be- 
ginning to retreat before the Germans 
in Poland, might have had a serious set- 
back in the Caucasus. In all probability 
a great attack by the Turks might have 
been organized against us in Egypt. The 
Mesopotamia expedition might have been 
swept out of existence, and Bulgaria 
would almost certainly have allied her- 
self with the central powers months 
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before the time when she actually did. 
And during the whole of this time and 
up to the present moment, do not for- 
get that our force on the Gallipoli Pe- 
ninsula has held up and is holding up a 
force of something like 200,000 Turks, 
and preventing them from doing incal- 
culable mischief in other parts of the 
eastern theatre. I am not on behalf 
of the Government going to say more 
as regards the future of this particular 
sphere of the theatres of war, because 
I think, as I said a moment ago, it is 
too soon to pronounce a final judgment. 


The situation at the Dardanelles is re- 
ceiving, I need not say, our most careful 
and anxious consideration—not as an 
isolated thing, but as part and parcel of 
the far larger strategic question which 
is raised by the whole of the recent de- 
velopments in the eastern theatre of war. 


THE BALKAN POSITION 


I will now say a few words, and they 
shall be very few, because they must be 
very carefully chosen, on the situation 
in the Balkans. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the war, and especially since 
Turkey entered into it, we, and by “ we” 
I mean not only ourselves, but the allied 
powers, who have always acted together, 
have not ceased or slackened in our 
efforts to promote united action among 
the Balkan States and Rumania. The 
efforts of diplomacy ever since August 
and September last in that direction have 
been ceaseless and untiring. The result, 
I again make this admission, so far as 
the promotion of Balkan unity is con- 
cerned, has been disappointment and 
failure. And it is not surprising, per- 
haps, that there are critics who think 
that by greater firmness at one point 
and by greater adroitness at another a 
more successful gain might have been 
made. But, Sir, if I might for a moment 
say a word to these critics, there are two 
or three points which are often left out 
of account and which ought to be taken 
into account when you are dealing with 
this tangled and thorny chapter in diplo- 
matic history. 

The first is this: That unity of direc- 
tion is as important an asset in diplomacy 
as it. is in strategy. Throughout the 
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whole of these proceedings Germany has 
had that advantage, for Austria has 
always been a mere cipher and appendage 
to German diplomacy. With the Allies, 
on the other hand, every important step 
has had, naturally and necessarily, to be 
taken in consultation and in concert be- 
tween three, and latterly four, different 
powers. With the best good-will in the 
world and with the most genuine common 
purpose there must be differences of 
angle and of point of view in an opera- 
tion of that kind. Another point which 
is equally relevant and important in this 
particular connection is the mutual ani- 
mosities—I am not using the word in 
any censorious sense—of the Balkan 
States themselves, an unhappy and a 
still unliquidated legacy of two Balkan 
wars, and especially of the treaty of 
Bucharest. [“ Hear, hear!”] It is an 
easy thing, it has been throughout an easy 
thing, for Germany to make lavish prom- 
ises to Bulgaria of Serbian and Albanian 
and, perhaps secretly, even of Greek 
territory. But we, the Allies, could not 
barter away the property of our allies 
and friends behind their backs [cheers] 
without their consent or without an 
assurance, at any rate, of adequate com- 
pensation, which has been a source of 
infinite complication and controversy. 


GREECE AND SERBIA 


Further, when the Allies are re- 
proached, as they are in some quarters, 
with being too late in providing active 
help for Serbia, it must be remembered 
that up to the very last moment there 
was the strongest reason to believe that 
Greece would acknowledge and act upon 
her treaty obligations to Serbia. When, 
on Sept. 21, after the Bulgarian mobili- 
zation had begun, M. Venizelos, who 
was then Prime Minister of Greece, 
asked France and ourselves for 150,000 
men, it was on the express understand- 
ing that Greece would mobilize also. 
Greece did, in fact, mobilize under his 
direction on Sept. 24, but it was not un- 
til Oct. 2 that M. Venizelos found him- 
self able to agree to the landing of Brit- 
ish and French troops under the formal 
protest, a merely formal protest, which 
he had already made to the French Gov- 
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ernment. On Oct. 4—I wish these dates 
to be borne in mind—M. Venizelos an- 
nounced what had happened to the Greek 
Chamber, and at the same time declared 
that Greece must abide by her treaty 
with Serbia. The next day the King re- 
pudiated the declaration and then M. 
Venizelos resigned. The new Govern- 
ment which succeeded declined to recog- 
nize that a casus foederis had arisen be- 
tween Greece and Serbia, in spite of our 
constant insistence that Greece should 
make common cause with Serbia, and 
the new Greek Government, while de- 
claring their desire to remain on friend- 
ly terms with the Allies, declined to de- 
part from their attitude of neutrality. 
Those are facts which ought to be taken 
into account by the people who criticise 
the alleged inertia of the allied Govern- 
ments. I make no comment upon that 
for the moment. It is better not to do 
so. The result is that Serbia, without 
Greek support, was left to bear the 
brunt of a frontal invasion by Germany 
and Austria and a side attack from the 
King of Bulgaria. 

I have to say this, and I say it on 
behalf of the Government and of the 
people of the United Kingdom—we here 
in this United Kingdom, and I know it 
to be also the opinion of our French and 
our Russian allies—we cannot allow 
Serbia to become the prey of this sinister 
and nefarious combination. [Cheers.] 
The General Staffs of the French Army 
and of our own have been in close con- 
sultation—consultations which culmi- 
nated with the very welcome visit to 
London at the end of last week of the 
illustrious Commander in Chief of the 
French Army, General Joffre. [Cheers.] 
The result, I am glad to say, is com- 
plete agreement between us, not only 
as to the ends but as to the means. 
The House will not expect me to say, 
and I ought not to say, by what method 
or in what form that common policy will 
be pursued. But this I will say, our co- 
operation will be close, cordial, and in 
full concert, and Serbia may be assured, 
so far as I am able to do so, and I give 
her that assurance on the part of the 
British Government today, that her in- 
dependence is regarded by us as one of 


the essential objects of the allied pow- 
ers. [Cheers.] 


BRITISH DEEDS AND DUTIES 


I am sorry to have kept the House 
so long with these matters, but I set 
forth with the object of telling them 
everything that I could well do, and I 
now proceed to ask myself and to ask 
them the further question, after this 
review of the various theatres of oper- 
ations. What are we doing and what 
ought we to do in addition to all that 
we have done, first as a community and 
then as classes and as individuals? We 
have, as my right honorable friend the 
Minister of Munitions said in May last 
in a speech which I wish was widely 
read—he said, and he never said any- 
thing truer: “ We have in this war, as 
partners with our great allies, three 
special co-ordinate functions to dis- 
charge. First of all, there is the supply 
of men—an adequate supply of men for 
the army; then there is the provision 
of the munitions of war, not only for 
cur own troops, but for the forces of 
our allies; and, thirdly, there is the bur- 
den which we have taken upon our- 
selves, and to the utmost of our ability 
shall endeavor to discharge, the burden 
of common allied finance. One of the 
things which we have to consider is how 
we are to co-ordinate and to adjust the 
different functions, the object being 
that we here in the United Kingdom 
and in the British Empire should con- 
tribute most fruitfully and most effec- 
tively to the common cause.” 


THE SERIOUS FINANCIAL POSITION 


I will say just one word, first of all, 
as to the third of those points—namely, 
the question of finance. The financial 
position today is serious. The extent to 
which we here in this country are buy- 
ing goods abroad in excess of our ex- 
ports is more than £30,000,000 per 
month, against an average of. about 
£11,000,000 per month before the war; 
and at the same time we are making 
advances to our allies and to others 
which were estimated by my right hon- 
orable friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his budget speech to amount 
to a total during the current financial 
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year, to say no more of what is to come, 
of £423,000,000. 

We have also, be it remembered, alone 
among the belligerent countries main- 
tained our free market for gold, and in- 
deed have exported large amounts to all 
parts of the world, dnd it is certain we 
are making purchases and undertaking 
commitments to provide credits abroad 
to an extent that can only be paid for 
by the further export of gold or by the 
further sale abroad of securities and 
of our own debt. I only bring these 
facts, which are familiar, into this con- 
text and to the recollection of the House 
in order to say once more that this is a 
burden which, rich as we are, resource- 
ful as we are, we cannot go on discharg- 
ing unless there is on the part of the 
Government, as well as on the part of in- 
dividuals, the most strict and stringent 
rule of economy, the avoidance of un- 
necessary expenditure, the curtailment 
of charges which under normal condi- 
tions we should think right and neces- 
sary, and, if I may use a homely expres- 
sion, cutting our coat according to the 
cloth with which we have to make it. I 
am not a pessimist in this matter. I 
do not think our position compares un- 
favorably with that of the Governments 
who are opposed to us. The consump- 
tion of the German Government and the 
German Nation has been far in excess 
of what they have been able to produce 
or import, and their stocks of available 
commodities are, from all we hear, rap- 
idly diminishing and dwindling. Furth- 
er, the standard of life of the greater 
part of the population of Germany has 
been depressed to a point at which there 
is little or no margin of reserve. We, 
in these respects, no doubt apparently 
and ostensibly stand in a better position, 
but I would once more say, with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable, that 
we cannot sustain the burden which this 
great war has laid upon us unless as 
individuals, as classes, as a community 
and as a Government, we make and are 
prepared to make far greater sacrifices 
than we have hitherto done in the direc- 
tion of retrenchment and economy. 

There is another point in that connec- 
tion I should like to mention before I deal 
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with the question of men, and to this for 
a moment I desire to call the attention 
of the House, and that is the cost of the 
army. The average cost of the regular 
army in peace time, on a very rough and 
approximate estimate, used to be reck- 
oned, and is reckoned, as about £100 per 
head per annum. I am quite certain that 
I am using a very moderate and more 
than moderate figure when I say that in 
the condition which now prevails the com- 
plete cost per head of the army, the 
vastly increased army which we are now 
maintaining, is somewhere between £250 
and £300 per head. I do not want to go 
into details. I purposely said it was an 
approximate and very rough estimate. 
That is a fact which everybody ought to 
bear in mind. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


I come to the question of men. I lay 
down for myself one very simple proposi- 
tion, and it is this: Under the conditions 
in which we are now placed every man 
in this country, without any distinction 
of any kind, ought to be doing the thing 
for which in view of the purposes of the 
war he is best fitted. I make no excep- 
tion or qualification of any kind. The 
difficulty, of course, is to find any sys- 
tem under which you can say what each 
particular man or class of men should do, 
and my right honorable friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in- 
troduced the national register, of which 
Parliament approved, with the very ob- 
ject of providing the material upon which 
a system of that kind might be based. 
I will go a step further. I am speaking 
my own views, though I have no reason 
to think they are seriously dissented 
from by any of my colleagues; where in 
the course of the argument I think they 
are I will draw attention to possible 
points of dissent. My next proposition 
is this: After you have made, by the best 
system of examination and classification 
that you can adopt, adequate provision 
for all the other necessary national serv- 
ices, among which I need not say I do 
not include merely the fabrication of 
munitions, but also the maintenance of 
industries which are essential to the life 
of our country, the carrying on of indus- 
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tries which are essential for the produc- 
tion of our exports, when you have made 
adequate provision for all those national 
interests the residuum—not, perhaps, a 
very happy word to use, I will say the 
reservoir—which is left of men of mili- 
tary and recruitable age ought to be fully 
explored and exhausted. [Cheers.] 


Now I approach thornier ground. 
There have been and probably are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether that 
recruitable reservoir can be fully made 
use of by what is called the voluntary 
system without resort to some form of 
compulsion. I will let the House for 
cnce into a Cabinet secret. So much has 
been said and written of what goes on 
in the Cabinet— 

Sir E. Carson [Dublin University]— 
Some of them true. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. Asquith—Very few. Some of 
them are true, but very few. Things 
are said to go on in the Cabinet which 
those of us who sit in the Cabinet have 
never heard or dreamed of in our lives. 
But I will let the House into a Cabinet 
secret, without breaking any obligation 
of secrecy or any confidence, and that is 
that there have been differences of opin- 
ion [laughter] among the members of 
the Cabinet as to what we need— 
whether, in other words, what I call 
the full exploitation and employment of 
the recruitable reservoir can or can not 
be obtained without resort to some form 
of compulsion. I will state my own 
view. In the first place, I have no 
abstract or a priori objection of any 
sort or kind to compulsion—in time of 
war. [“ Hear, hear! ”] I have nothing 
at the back of my mind which would 
make me go to the stake, or some less 
severe form of penance, in defense of 
what is called the voluntary principle. 

I think that in time of war we must 
get rid of all these predilections, both 
on the one side and on the other. 
[Cheers.] It is a pure question of prac- 
tical expediency—how are we going to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion? 
I will make a further admission, if ad- 
mission it can be called, and-that is that 
I think our system of voluntary recruit- 
ing, which does very well, or well 








enough, under normal conditions in time 
of peace, operates, as it has been hitherte 
practiced, in a haphazard, capricious, and 
to some extent unjust way, both with 
regard to individuals and classes. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It is like a net with very 
irregular meshes. It lets through some 
things which ought not to be allowed to 
escape, and it holds and keeps some 
things which had better be let through. 

My objection to the employment of 
compulsion for the purpose of recruiting 
the army under existing conditions has 
not been based at all upon abstract at- 
tachment to a priori principle or uyon 
blindness or indifference to the imper- 
fections and defects of our existing 
methods of voluntary recruiting. It is 
based upon entirely different grounds, 
namely, that the employment of compul- 
sion under existing conditions would 
forfeit what I regard to be of supreme 
and capital importance, namely, the 
maintenance of the national unity. 
[Cheers.] That again is an abstract 
cbjection, for when translated into con- 
crete terms it means this: If you are 
to apply—I do not speak of any particu- 
lar method, but any method of coercion 
er compulsion without something in the 
nature, I will say of universal but of 
general assent, you would defeat your 
own purpose. [“Hear, hear! ”] It 
would not be a practicable or workable 
method of making good and filling up 
the gaps left by the defects of the vol- 
untary system. I am speaking my own 
view—entirely my own view. 

My proposition, if I were to formulate 
one, would be this—not that I rule out 
compulsion as an impossible expedient, 
but that compulsion, if resorted to, ought 
only to be resorted to, and can from a 
practical point of view only be resorted 
to, or, in other words, be made a work- 
able expedient for filling up the gap 
which you have to supply, with some- 
thing in the nature of general assent. 
[Radical cheers.] I am glad to say that, 
to a large extent, these are not for the 
moment practical or relevant contro- 
versies. Lord Derby’s scheme, the de- 
tails of which are familiar to the House 
and to the country, is being worked, I 
believe, with the hearty consent and co- 
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operation even of the most ardent sup- 
porters of compulsion, certainly with the 
good-will and active co-operation of or- 
ganized labor, the Parliamentary Re- 
cruiting Committee, and all the various 
agencies in the country which are seek- 
ing to supply this great national ne- 
cessity. 

If you ask me how many men ought 
we to aim at getting under that scheme, 
or under any scheme, my answer is that 
you ought to aim at securing everybody 
who is left of military age and capacity, 
after you have completely supplied the 
other national necessities to which I 
have referred. I would much rather 
state the requirements of the Govern- 
ment and of the nation in those general 
terms than by reference to any partic- 
ular set of figures. It covers every- 
thing. It covers everybody who remains 
over and who ought to be made avail- 
able, wherever he may be or whoever he 
may be. [“ Hear, hear! ”] If you ask me 
again when I should form my conclu- 
sion as to whether the voluntary system 
as organized by Lord Derby, and worked 
by his co-operating friends, had reached 
a result which would enable us to say 
whether it was successful or not, my 
answer is—I think he has fixed Nov. 30 
as the date on which he will close the 
list—my answer is, as soon after that 
date as it is possible to classify and 
arrive at the results which his labors 
have achieved. Then, and not before 
then, and not later, can we say whether 
or not the experiment of voluntary re- 
cruiting is a success. I hope I shall 
have the assent both of those who, like 
myself, are strong voluntarists and of 
those who are disposed to favor a sys- 
tem of compulsion, when I say that I 
think it would be much better to leave it 
like that and come to a decision when we 
have arrived at that point of actual 
experiment, than to lay down hard and 
fast lines in terms of numbers as to this 
or that principle. [‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 


I believe myself that the result will 
be wholly satisfactory. I have not the 
least fear of there being any necessity 
to resort to anything beyond this great 
organized effort, which is being carried 
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on with the good-will of all parties in 
the State and the hearty co-operation of 
the leaders of organized labor. But if 
when every just allowance has been made 
for other necessary work, and the whole 
of this machinery has been in opera- 
tion and has achieved what it can, there 
should still be found a substantial num- 
ber of men of military age not required 
for other purposes, and who without ex- 
cuse hold back from the service of their 
country, I believe that the very same 
conditions which make compulsion im- 
possible now—namely, the absence of 
general assent—would force the country 
io a view that they must consent to 
supplement by some form of legal obli- 
gation the failure of the voluntary sys- 
tem. [General cheers.] As far as I 
myself am concerned, I should be pre- 
pared to recommend them to take that 
course, but I dismiss it as a contingency 
which I do not think is ever likely to 
arise. [Radical cheers.] I am deter- 
mined—I stick at nothing—I am deter- ° 
mined that we shall win this war. 
Sooner than not win the war, if I find— 
I do not believe I shall—such a situa- 
tion as that, I should come down with- 
out the faintest hesitation or doubt to 
all my friends, those who like myself 
are what I call strong supporters of the 
voluntary system, and say, “We have 
done what we could, we have not ob- 
tained the results we hoped for. We 
must do what is still necessary by other 
means.” [General cheers.] Now, let me 
say one word in this connection. 

I am told by Lord Derby and others 
that there is some doubt among married 
men who are now being asked to enlist 
whether they may not be called upon 
to serve, having enlisted, or promised to 
enlist, while younger and unmarried men 
are holding back and not doing their 
duty. Let them disabuse themselves of 
that idea. So far as I am concerned 
I should certainly say the obligation of 
the married man to enlist ought not to 
be enforced or binding upon him unless 
and until—I hope by voluntary effort 
and, if not, by some other means—the 
unmarried men are dealt with first. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

It is not because I myself have any 
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doubt—I have far too much confidence 
in the patriotism and the public spirit of 
my fellow-countrymen to doubt for one 
moment that they are going to respond 
to that appeal—that the young men, un- 
married men with whom the promise of 
the future lies, are not going in this 
great emergency to shirk the task and 
to leave the fortunes of their country 
and the assertion of the greatest cause 
for which we have ever fought to those 
who have given hostages to fortune. But 
I think it is only fair, just, and right 
to the House of Commons that we should 
face every contingency. 


A SMALL CABINET 


There is one other matter to which 
I must refer. I have spoken of finance, 
I have spoken of the provision of men, 
but I am told there is great anxiety 
in some quarters as to what is called the 
higher direction of the war. We have 
a Cabinet of twenty-two members. (An 
honorable member — “ twenty - one.’’) 
Twenty-one at the moment, but I wish 
it were twenty-two. [Here the right 
honorable gentleman looked across the 
table and smiled at Sir E. Carson.] But 
call it twenty-one, if you please. Some 
people seem to think that a Cabinet of 
twenty-one members is incompetent to 
conduct the affairs of a great empire in 
times of emergency like these. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”’] Mr. Pitt when he carried on the 
great war against France more than 
100 years ago had, I think, a Cabinet 
of seven or nine, but the exiguity in size 
of that Cabinet did not prevent it from 
committing great blunders [laughter 
and “Hear, here!”] and the country 
from suffering from many strokes of 
ill-fortune. For myself I do not think 
there is any numerical specific against 
either want of foresight or want of good 
luck. That is a very mechanical way 
of looking at the matter. I do not pro- 
pose to change the size of the Cabinet, 
but of course there is a great deal to 
be said in time of war for having one, 
or it may be more—at any rate one com- 
paratively small body of men who will 
deal with the daily exigencies of the 
State. We realized that—although it 
may seem very strange for some of our 
censors—in the first few weeks of the 


war. I do not think any Prime Minister 
has ever had to a greater degree than 
I have had the delegation of work, which 
in normal conditions is done by the Cabi- 
net as a whole, to committees and small- 
er bodies. I believe from first to last, 
since the beginning of the war, we have 
had something like fifty different com- 
mittees and advisory bodies, all framed 
out of the Government, sometimes with 
material aid from outside, to which spe- 
cial departments of activity brought into 
prominence or urgency by the needs of 
the war have been relegated, subject al- 
ways to ultimate Cabinet responsibility. 
In particular, we have had since a very 
early period of the war a body fluctua- 
ting in number from time to time, and 
which has varied in name—sometimes it 
has been called a war council, some- 
times a war committee, sometimes it has 
gone by other designations—a body to 
which either general questions of State 
or questions of strategy in particular 
areas and arenas have been by the con- 
sent of the Cabinet referred. 


I have come to the conclusion, after 
now some fifteen months of experience, 
that it is desirable to maintain that sys- 
tem, but to limit still further the number 
of the body to whom what I may call the 
strategic conduct of the war is from time 
to time referred. I think, and my col- 
leagues agree with me, that the commit- 
tee, or by whatever name it may be 
called, should be a body of not, less than 
three and perhaps not more than five in 
number, but with this important proviso, 
that whether it be three or five it should, 
of course, have power to summon to its 
deliberation and to its assistance the 
particular Ministers concerned, with the 
particular departments whose special 
knowledge is needed or is desirable for 
the determination of each issue as it 
arises. I think further that the relations 
between any such body and the Cabinet 
as a whole should be of an elastic kind; 
and at the same time that it should be 
understood that the Cabinet, which as a 
body has the ultimate responsibility for 
questions of policy, should be kept not 
only constantly informed of the decisions 
and actions of the committee, but in all 
questions which involve a change, or a 
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new departure in policy, should be con- 
sulted before decisive action is taken. It 
is only on these lines that you can suc- 
cessfully conduct a war like this. I en- 
tirely agree with those who say—and I 
have had plenty of experience—that it is 
very undesirable that decisions which 
have to be taken very often at very short 
notice should not become effective until 
they are referred, to the Cabinet as a 
whole. That is perfectly true. I think a 
committee such as I have indicated ought 
to be clothed with power to take such de- 
cisions and to act upon them. On the 
other hand, I am very jealous of the 
maintenance of collective Cabinet respon- 
sibility, for large changes and new de- 
partures in policy, and I believe that in 
practice it will be found perfectly possi- 
ble to work the two things together. 
That is what we propose to do. 

I hope that before many days are over 
we may be able to announce to the House 
who are the members who will compose 
the committee, whatever the size that we 
ultimately decide upon. In conjunction 
with that, but still in connection with the 
subject of what is called the higher di- 
rection of the war, I attach very great 
importance first of all to a more com- 
plete and intimate co-ordination between 
the staffs of the various allied powers— 
and we have had a very happy illustra- 
tion of the advantage of that in our re- 
cent deliberation with General Joffre— 
and also a more intimate and regular in- 
terchange of views by some form of com- 
bination with the staffs not only of the 
War Office and the Admiralty, but with 
those who conduct our diplomatic affairs. 
It is impossible to carry on these things 
in watertight compartments. You must 
have co-ordination, contact, close, con- 
stant, practical, continuing. Those are 
the general outlines—these are the views 
I desire to express to the House in regard 
to our position. 

I have tried to tell the House this 
afternoon the whole truth. I am not 
aware, I do not think, I have kept back 
anything known to us which ought to 
be known to the House. I have made 
no attempt to conceal anything in the 
past history of the war, its conduct, its 
failures, shortcomings if you like, and if 
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I may, I would say before I sit down 
one or two words with regard to my own 
personal position. When the war broke 
out I was the head of the Government. 
I take my share—and no one has a lar- 
ger share—of responsibility at that su- 
preme moment in the attitude and policy 
of this country. A terrible responsibility 
it is, measured by what has happened 
and by what is still to happen. Much 
of our best blood has been spilled, thou- 
sands of young lives have been cut short 
in the very promise of their youth; the 
cry goes up in ever-increasing volume 
day by day and week by week from torn 
hearts, from mutilated homes. Every 
morning there is not a home that does 
net tremble to think of what message of 
direct and personal loss may not be in 
store. And we might have stood aloof, 
spectators and not actors, in this the 
most moving tragedy in the history of 
man. We might have stood aloof; but 
is there one even of those who are en- 
during unspeakable anguish—childless — 
parents, widowed wives, desolate com- 
rades and friends—is there one who 
wishes that Great Britain had acted 
otherwise? I do not believe there is. 
Searching, if the House will allow me 
to say so, the utmost depths of my own 
heart and conscience, I would not unsay 
or undo that great decision. We have 
from that moment to this labored with 
the unceasing and devoted aid of my 
loyal counselors and colleagues to up- 
hold the common cause, to bring to its 
support every resource in men and 
money, prudence and courage, in unity 
and self-sacrifice that this kingdom and 
this empire can provide. That there 
have been errors and shortcomings, fail- 
ures of judgment, lack of foresight in 
the conduct and direction of our policy 
I am the first person in the United 
Kingdom to acknowledge; but that there 
has been anything of sloth, indifference, 
self-compiacency, unwillingness to face 
unpalatable facts, a desire or even a 
disposition to conceal from our fellow- 
countrymen the truth I challenge any 
one to prove. I am as confident as I 
was fifteen months ago that we are 
going to carry a righteous cause to a 
triumphant issue, and I am not going to 
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shift the burden which has been laid 
upon me until I am satisfied that I can- 
not bear it, or that it can be borne bet- 
ter by others. 


So long as I enjoy, as I am proud 
to think and I hope I do, [“ Hear, hear! ”’] 
the confidence of my sovereign, the 
House of Commons, and the country, I 
shall not surrender the task, heavy in- 
deed and beyond the power of myself, or 
any other man, but as noble and as in- 
spiring as any in history. [Cheers.] 


If there be moments, such as come to 
all of us, when we are tempted to be 
faint-hearted, let us ask ourselves what 
year in our history has done more to 


Edith Cavell 


From The London News. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


“Than patriotism there are greater things ”: 
Even so spake she, when to her vision clear 


justify our faith in the manhood and 
the womanhood of our people? It has 
brought us, as we cannot at this moment 
forget, the imperishable story of the last 
hours of Edith Cavell. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 
It has taught the bravest man among 
us the supreme lesson of courage. Yes, 
Sir, and in this United Kingdom and 
throughout the Dominions of the Crown 
there are thousands of such women, and 
a year ago we did not know it. We 
have great traditions, but a nation can- 
not exist by traditions alone. Thank God 
we have living examples of all the quali- 
ties which have built up and sustained 
our empire. Let us be worthy of them, 
and endure to the end. [Loud cheers.] 






The prison shadows limned and Death drew near 


To hide her graciousness for ever with his wings. 


Her woman’s heart, burning with brave design, 
Forgot the law, and when a man desired 


To play the man, her woman’s soul was fired 
To help him join again his country’s battle line. 


For that she died; the hands that she had healed 

Took her rare life; the heads that she had bound 

Plotted the giving of her own death wound. 

Not womanhood could save; not womanhood could shield. 


Her ministry is broken, and the blow 
That laid her dead on the night-hidden earth, 
Shall sound upon this present grief and dearth 


With louder thunder far than deep-mouthed ordnance know. 


Her woman’s gentle voice above this strife 
Wakes echo from the secret, golden bell 


Called conscience, so that time to come shall tell 


How that most honored death helped men to nobler life. 


“Than patriotism there are greater things ”: 
O ye who still unwitting desolate 


Your hearts with futile passion, curse and hate, 


Harken while her last word a moment chimes and rings. 


Soul of her land, before the solemn plea 


Of human honor, stunned at this black shame, 
Pray steely reason guide and guard your aim, 


Lest brute awaken brute, to mar humanity. 
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The Defeat of Serbia 





Teutonic Forcing of the Route to Constantinople 


HE first junction of Bulgarian 
and Austro-German patrols was 
effected on Oct. 26 in the Do- 
bravoda Mountains. From the 
headquarters of the army of General 
von Gallwitz in Serbia came the an- 
nouncement of “a moment of world sig- 
nificance ”; that the “Orient and Occi- 
dent have been united, and on the basis 
of this firm indissoluble union a new 
and mighty vierbund comes into being, 
created by the victory of our arms.” 
The road from Germany through Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Bulgaria to Turkey 
lay open. 

In London it was admitted on Oct. 28 
that the German army which crossed the 
Danube at Orsova had joined hands with 
the Bulgarians who had invaded Serbia 
near Prahovo. On Oct. 29 the French, 
according to German dispatches, had al- 
ready landed 150,000 men, with 100 guns, 
at Saloniki, and Sir Bryan Mahon, who 
relieved Mafeking in the Boer war, was 
leading a small British army to their 
support. Following the bombardment of 
Bulgarian ports, it was reported on Oct. 
31 that a Russian army was crossing the 
Black Sea to effect a landing in Bulgaria. 
But on that day the Serbs lost Milanovac, 
followed by the decisive battle in the 
campaign in which the chief arsenal of 
Serbia, Kraguyevac, surrendered. The 
Serbian fortress of Pirot, the key to 
Nish, also passed into the hands of the 
Bulgarians, and on Nov. 5 Tsar Ferdi- 
nand’s men reached the outskirts of 
Nish, which fell on Nov. 7. 


Meanwhile twelve white buffalo had 
dragged the motor car of Duke Adolf 
Friedrich of Mecklenburg across the 
Timok River—the first Teuton over the 
opened route to Sofia. At the same time 
the main Bulgarian and Teutonic armies 
effected a junction at Krivivir, northwest 
of Nish. An exchange of telegrams be- 
tween General Jecoff, Bulgarian Com- 
mander in Chief, and Premier Radoslav- 
off of Bulgaria upon the capture of 





Nish was reported by the Overseas News 
Agency, which quotes General Jecoff, as 
follows: 

After fierce and sanguinary fighting the 
fortress of Nish has been conquered by our 
brave, victorious troops, and the Bul- 
garian flag has been hoisted to remain 
forever. 

The Serbian army retreated beyond 
Krusevac, which General von Gallwitz 
entered on Nov. 9, breaking the branch 
railway line to Uzice, near the Bosnian 
frontier. Troops and a quantity of muni- 
tions and motor cars for the army of 
Field Marshal von der Goltz were landed 
at the Port of Rustchuk on the same day, 
while other convoys flying German and 
Austrian flags passed down the Danube 
bound for Bulgarian ports. 

But on Nov. 8 the Franco-British 
troops advancing to Phares formed a 
junction with the retreating Serbian 
army, presenting an unbroken line from 
Prilep, Gradsko, and Krivolak to Doro- 
lobo on the Bulgarian frontier. The Bul- 
garian army, descending into old Serbia 
to invade Macedonia by way of Veles 
and Prilep, was defeated on Nov. 6 at 
Izvor at the entrance of the Babuna 
Pass. An attack by four regiments of 
Bulgarians’ upon the French headquar- 
ters at Strumitza had been repulsed on 
Oct. 24. Large British forces were land- 
ing at Saloniki, so that on Nov. 10 the 
newspapers of Berlin reported reinforce- 
ments of the Entente allies to a total 
of 300,000. The Bulgarians had extended 
their grip on the Belgrade-Saloniki rail- 
way north and south of Nish, occupying 
Leskovac, to the south, and Alexsinac, to 
the north. The Austro-Germans, also 
marching southward, had reached the 
most difficult part of Serbia, the moun- 
tainous region, where the natives might 
offer the strongest resistance. On Nov. 
12 the defile leading northward to 
Strumitza, a fortified town in Bulgaria, 
passed completely into the hands of the 
French, and French cavalry patrols had 
surrounded Veles, which the Bulgars 
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held. A new British division under Gen- 
eral Sir Charjes Carmichael Monro was 
then spreading out toward Strumitza, 
and with the approaching arrival of 
Field Marshal Ear] Kitchener, dispatched 
east on a secret mission, a further de- 
velopment in the campaign affecting the 
army at Gallipoli was expected. 

During the Austro-German and Bul- 
garian advance the dispatches from the 
front on Nov. 13 claimed the capture of 
54,000 Serbian prisoners, 40,000 of them 
by the Austro-Germans. The aged King 


Peter of Serbia, his automobile breaking 
down, took flight in a country wagon 
followed by the Crown Prince. On the 
western bank of the Morava River the 
Serbians made their stand, and, as re- 
ported Nov. 15, had recovered the town 
of Tetovo, besides effecting the junc- 
tion with their allies to the south. 

On Nov. 12 the Kaiser was reported as 
passing through Orsova on his way to 
Sofia, on a visit to Tsar Ferdinand, with 
the intention of proceeding thence to 
Constantinople. 


The Troops at Saloniki 


By the Marquis of Lansdowne 
Member of the British Cabinet Without Portfolio 


At the sitting of the House of Lords of Oct. 26, 1915, Earl Loreburn asked whether the 
dispatch of troops to Saloniki was determined upon by his Majesty’s Government with the 
approval of their highest naval and military advisers; and whether his Majesty’s Government 
could give an assurance that full provision had been made for the communication of this 
force and for its supplies of men and material to the satisfaction of their naval and military 
advisers. Other questions were put by the Earl of Cromer, and the Marquis of Lansdowne 


replied in the speech presented below. 


LISTENED with satisfaction to the 
statements that if we on this bench 
appear sometimes to be a little re- 

luctant to give full information to your 
Lordships’ House our action is not to be 
attributed to any desire to screen our- 
selves. But my noble friend is much too 
well versed in public affairs to be igno- 
rant of the undoubted fact that there are 
moments when it is impossible in the 
public interest that questions relating to 
the conduct of a great war should be 
freely discussed in the houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

We have to think not only of the ef- 
fect of what may be said upon our ene- 
mies, but, what is not less important, of 
the effect of what may be said at certain 
moments on our allies. I can assure my 
noble friend that if we have been a little 
slow to respond to the invitations which 
have from time to time been made to us, 
it has been solely from the conviction 
that we could not speak as fully and 
frankly as we should desire for reasons 
of that kind. 

I might strengthen my argument by 


reminding the House of what happened 
not many nights ago in this place. We 
had a short discussion, in the course of 
which Lord Morley of Blackburn ad- 
dressed your Lordships. He, too, com- 
plained that the House was not taken 
sufficiently into our confidence, and he 
mentioned several points on which he 
personally would have been glad te have 
had information. What were those 
points? The number of the troops that 
were likely to be employed in these 
Balkan operations, the terms upon which 
we expected to obtain Russian and Ital- 
ian co-operation, and, finally, what was 
the prospect of obtaining Greek and 
Rumanian adhesion. I venture to say 
that upon every one of these points it 
would, particularly at that moment, have 
been absolutely out of the question to 
make a full and complete statement 
without giving to the public information 
which we had no right to give them. 
[Cheers. ] 

I know Lord Cromer does not expect 
me to follow him into the question—not, 
perhaps, strictly relevant to the one on 
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the notice paper, but one of very great 
interest to all of us—as to the proper 
strength of an efficient Cabinet. I will 
take my courage in both hands, and I 
will tell him that up to this point I 
agree with him—that personally I am 
strongly of opinion that the efficiency 
of any body of that kind is apt to vary 
inversely with its numerical strength. 
‘Laughter. ] 


I pass to the interrogatories which 
Lord Loreburn addressed to me. He 
wishes to elicit whether we have been 
advised that operations in progress, or 
in contemplation, in the Balkans are 
practical military operations, and wheth- 
er we have been told by our naval 
and military experts that that is their 
opinion. There is an impression in the 
minds of some people that we civilian 
politicians are in the habit not only of 
devising great strategical plans and com- 
binations of our own, but of imposing 
those plans upon persons to whom we 
ought to look for advice upon naval and 
military problems. 


I suppose most of us have indulged in 
the amusement of making plans of our 
own, but I can assure Lord Loreburn 
that certainly not in this Government, 
nor in any Government with which I have 
ever been connected, has it been the prac- 
tice, or would it be possible, for amateur 
strategists to impose their plans upon 
the responsible professional advisers of 
the Government of the day. 


I would add that in this Government in 
particular it is especially unlikely that 
anything of the kind should have oc- 
curred. The present Cabinet includes in 
its members Lord Kitchener, who was 
called to the office of Secretary of War 
almost by public acclaim. 


Lord Kitchener is present at every 
meeting of the Cabinet. He is a party to 
all its decisions, and, to my mind, it would 
be almost grotesque to suppose that he 
allows himself to be deflected from his 
course by the pressure of his civilian col- 
leagues. 


But quite apart from that, the pres- 
ent procedure of the Government by 
committees and councils is of a kind 
which gives far greater opportunities to 





the military and naval experts of assert- 
ing themselves and making their views 
known than was the case in the days 
when I first entered public life. 

There is another consideration which 
your Lordships will, perhaps, bear in 
mind. These great problems which from 
time to time confront the Government of 
the day are, as a rule, what might be 
described as mixed problems. They are 
problems into which political as well as 
naval and military considerations enter. 
It seems to me just as necessary, having 
that in view, that the expert advisers of 
the Government should have opportuni- 
ties of considering the political aspects 
of the case as that the civilian members 
of the Government should take into ac- 
count the naval and military side of the 
problem. In deciding whether an opera- 
tion should be undertaken at all, or 
whether one operation is prefarable to 
another operation, or whether, as the 
war goes on, it is desirable to modify the 
plans originally arrived at—those are 
all questions which have to be considered 
not only purely from the naval and mili- 
tary point of view, but from the point of 
view of broad moral and political consid- 
erations with which they are connected. 

But I should like to enforce this fur- 
ther point, that, whatever opportunities 
you give to your naval and military ad- 
visers, the ultimate responsibility for the 
decision must rest with the Government. 
[Cheers.] I have heard that question 
discussed more than once in your Lord- 
ships’ House, and so far as I am aware 
the view has always prevailed—and I 
think rightly prevailed—that no Gov- 
ernment can be allowed to shelter itself 
behind the advice of its military and 
naval experts. [Cheers.] 


Let me now say a word with regard 
to the Saloniki expedition. I can quite 
enter into the apprehensions which pos- 
sess the mind of Lord Loreburn. I can 
quite understand that, having before him 
our commitments in the western theatre 
of war, the position in which we find 
ourselves in the Gallipoli Peninsula, and 
our interests in Egypt and in other pos- 
sessions of the empire, it should be to 
his mind profoundly distasteful that mat- 
ters should be complicated by our enter- 











ing into new entanglements in a new 
theatre of war. 

Earl Loreburn—I never said that or 
anything about that. I abstained from 
expressing a view, because I am not in 
possession of the facts. I did not wish 
to say for a moment that this is right 
or wrong, but merely desired to know 
whether the Government has not suffi- 
cient military and naval opinion to justify 
it in entering into it. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne—I did not 
mishear Lord Loreburn when I thought 
he told the House that he remembered 
how we had become involved in the en- 
tanglement in Gallipoli, and that he was 


afraid we might inadvertently find our-.: 


selves involved in a new entanglement 
of the same sort. That is the argument 
to which I wish to address myself. I 
can understand that Lord Loreburn and 
others should dislike the idea of what 
might be described as a dispersive effort 
on our part at a time when we are mak- 
ing so many efforts in different parts of 
the world. 

Under what circumstances has this 
little British force been sent to Saloniki? 
I should like to recall the position in which, 
let us say in the month of September, 
the central powers found themselves in 
the different theatre of war in which 
they were engaged. In the western thea- 
tre they had made no progress for a 
long time. They had, indeed, been suc- 
cessfully attacked and pushed back at 
several points. 


On the Russian front their advance, at 
first so triumphant and overwhelming, 
had received a serious check, certainly at 
some points. The Italian forces were 
pressing their offensive hard, and in the 
minor and remoter theatres of war— 
Mesopotamia, for example—success was 
resting with our arms. That being the 
situation, the central powers naturally 
looked about them to discover some new 
direction in which to seek for a decision 
satisfactory to themselves, and their 
choice fell, as it obviously was likely to 
fall, upon a great attempt to make a 
push to the southeast through Bulgaria, 
threatening our forces in Gallipoli, 
threatening Constantinople, and perhaps 
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Egypt, to say nothing of vaster aspira- 
tions which perhaps lay behind. 

That great project became doubly at- 
tractive to the central powers from the 
moment that, most unfortunately, Bul- 
garia threw her influence on their side. 
To such a thrust to the southeast there 
was one obstacle and one obstacle only. 
The key of the situation lay in the north- 
eastern corner of Serbia, and accordingly 
we found Serbia threatened by a formid- 
able concentration of troops on the ene- 
my frontier. 

It is impossible to think or speak of 
Serbia without a tribute to the wondrous 
gallantry with which that little country 
withstood two separate invasions, and 
has lately been struggling against a 
third. [Cheers.] She repelled the first 
two invasions by an effort which, I vent- 
ure to think, will form one of the most 
glorious chapters in the history of this 
great war. [Cheers.] 

It was in these circumstances that Ser- 
bia made a direct appeal to us for help. . 
I do not think Lord Loreburn will differ 
from me when I say that there is not a 
man in this country who, if there had 
been a good chance of coming to the res- 
cue of Serbia, would not have risked a 
good deal in order to help. [Cheers.] 
But it was not only Serbia who invoked 
our military co-operation. Greece was 
bound to Serbia by geographical propin- 
quity, by common interests obvious to all, 
and by treaty obligations. Moreover, it 
was only through Greek territory that 
help could possibly reach the Serbian 
people. It was only by the use of Greek 
ports that a base could be provided for 
any troops intended to take the pressure 
off Serbia. 

In these circumstances, the good-will 
of Greece was obviously of the first im- 
portance to us, and we had at that time 
every reason to feel assured that we had 
that good-will. 

M. Venizelos was still in power, and 
it was at his instance that we under- 
took to provide a force for the purpose 
of enabling Greece to fulfill her treaty 
obligations to Serbia. 

It was in compliance with that two- 
fold appeal that we sent such troops as 
were available to Saloniki. It was a 
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small force, because only a small force 
could be collected at the time. 

The French Government on their side 
dispatched the force which is now on the 
spot, and which is apparently at this 
moment engaged with the Bulgarian 
enemy on the eastern frontier of Serbia. 
At the same time a larger force was pre- 
pared for service in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, and transport was taken up for the 
purpose of conveying it to its destina- 
tion. 

I suggest to your Lordships that these 
steps, incomplete no doubt, but taken 
with great promptitude, because prompti- 
tude was of the utmost moment, were 
the only proper steps which could be 
taken to relieve the position in Serbia. 

These steps were taken after full de- 
liberation and consultation on the part 
of the Cabinet with its military and 
naval advisers. But the small British 
force which we sent to Saloniki—I think 
13,000 in round numbers—was regarded 
as the precursor of a larger force which 
was put under orders at the same time. 

Lord Loreburn may, perhaps, desire 
me to tell him how we propose that that 
larger force, when it arrives, shall be 
used. My answer to that is that the use 
to which that force is to be put must 
depend on the situation which exists 
when it arrives on the scene. 

The noble and learned Lord spoke of 
the new enterprise, and asked me 
whether it was a practicable military 
operation. 

I cannot answer that question, because 
the character of the new operation or en- 
terprise has not been decided, and can- 
not be decided until we know more of 
the situation in Southeastern Europe. 
Events have moved very rapidly, and 
are moving very rapidly in that part of 
the world. 

There have been two recent develop- 
ments which profoundly affect the mili- 
tary as well as the political situation. 
The first is to be found in the change 
of attitude of the Greek Government. 
We all know that M. Venizelos resigned, 
and that Greece has arrived at the de- 
liberate conclusion that her treaty en- 
gagements with Serbia do not require 
her to come to the rescue of that coun- 
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try in the present momentous crisis. 
That is one fundamental change which 
the situation has undergone. 


But apart from that, and I say it with 
great regret, I am afraid we must admit 
that the progress of the campaign in 
Northern Serbia has been such as to 
render it highly improbable that the 
Serbian Army will be able to withstand 
for any great length of time the attack 
to which it is exposed from the Austro- 
German forces on the north, aided by the 
stab in the back which Serbia is receiv- 
ing at the hands of Bulgaria. 


My answer to the question of what we 
are going to do with the larger military 
force is that the military plans must de- 
pend upon the military situation. But I 
might add that upon this point the Allies 
are all of one mind. 

These matters have been discussed, 
and both the French and British Govern- 
ments realize that when further rein- 
fercements reach the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean it will be necessary to take care- 
ful stock of the position. 

It will be necessary that the military 
and naval advisers of both Governments 
should consult, and should endeavor to 
come to a conclusion. 

It cannot be until these consultations 
have taken place that we can be in a 
position to say that we intend to use the 
British force either for this purpose or 
for that. What we shall endeavor to use 
it for will be to counter the movement 
of the central powers across Bulgaria, 
but the precise mode of countering that 
attack must obviously be left for further 
and very careful examination. 

Discussions are at this moment pro- 
ceeding with regard to this point, and I 
may add that the General whom we have 
just sent out to the Southeastern Medi- 
terranean—Sir Charles Monro, who, I 
think, arrives in that part of the world 
today—has been instructed to report as 
soon as possible his opmion upon all the 
aspects of the case. 

I therefore say, when Lord Loreburn 
asks me whether I can give him a gen- 
eral indication of our intentions, or 
whether I could describe the general out- 
line of the new enterprise, I am obliged 
to tell him that I can do nothing of the 
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kind—that is a question which is being 
considered by those who have the best 
right to consider it. 

For the moment it is quite impossible 
for me to add anything to his knowledge 
on the subject. But if he will take it 
from me, I can assure him that he need 
have no apprehension that in this matter, 
or in any other matter of the kind, 
we are likely to be led into precipitate 
action, owing to some hurried impulse or 
some vague sentiment, or some desire to 
achieve this object or that. 


At every step we shall take the best 
naval and military advice obtainable, and 
that advice will have reference not only 
to what he calls the new enterprise, but 
to all subsidiary questions in regard to 
the safeguarding of the communications 
of our forces and the supplies of men and 
material. That is all the information I 
am able to give, and I trust Lord Lore- 
burn will acquit me of any desire to avoid 
any of the points he raised from an un- . 
due tendency to reticence or secrecy. 
[ Cheers. ] 


Attitude of the Greek Government 


LL the evening papers of Athens 
A on Oct. 21, 


1915, published an 

identical note, said to be an exact 
representation of the Government’s view 
in the situation. The note expresses sur- 


prise at the intervention of the powers 
in the relations between Greece and Ser- 
bia, the faculty of interpretation of the 
treaty of alliance of those countries be- 
longing exclusively to the contracting 
parties, the accord having been freely 


concluded without the intervention or 
guarantee of a third party. 

It must not be forgotten, the note adds, 
that Greece is an independent nation 
that disposes of its fate in full sov- 
ereignty. The note goes on to say that 
the Austro-German attack on Serbia re- 
leases Greece at least from the obliga- 
tion of armed intervention, and that in- 
dependent of that attack it is materially 
impossible for Serbia to give Greece the 
support of 150,000 men stipulated in the 
treaty in case of war with Bulgaria, and 
that the Entente powers have not fur- 
nished a contingent equivalent. The note 
adds that the specialists best qualified 
consider that the Balkan expedition 
would require at least 400,000 men, and 
that under these conditions Greece would 
ruin herself without even the consola- 
tion of saving Serbia. 

On the other hand, Greece offers all 
the service she can render in allowing 
the free passage over its territory of 
the Allies’ troops going to the Serbian 
front, and in maintaining her own army 
on a war footing. 


The note further expresses the grati- 
tude of Greece for the offers made, 
though not yet concrete, and thanks 
England for the offer of Cyprus. It re- 
calls the Greek sympathies for the En- 
tente and the benevolence of the neutral- 
ity maintained thus far. 


CABINET’S FALL 


Quite unexpectedly as a result of a de- 
bate on Nov. 3, 1915, in the Greek Cham- 
ber, a Ministerial crisis broke out, and 
the Zaimis Cabinet tendered its resigna- 
tion to King Constantine. 

The trouble started over a bill for ex- 
tra pay to army officers during mobiliza- 
tion or war. Thereupon a lively discus- 
sion ensued between General Yanakitsas, 
Minister of War, and Deputies of various 
parties. 

Premier Zaimis read an answer, deny- 
ing an apology was due from General 
Yanakitsas, and declaring that the Gov- 
ernment would consider insistence en this 
point a question of confidence. 

In the debate which followed, lasting 
until 5 o’clock on the morning of Nov. 4, 
all the political chiefs participated. M. 
Venizelos made two long speeches, de- 
fending his policy and condemning the 
policy of his opponents in regard to the 
Balkan situation. He said he deplored 
the fact that Serbia was being left to be 
crushed by Bulgaria, Greece’s hereditary 
enemy, who would not scruple later to 
fall on Greece herself. 


VENIZELOS’S SPEECH 
Challenged by a Government Deputy 
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as to whether he thought the King 
wished the country’s destruction, M. 
Venizelos said: 


I should have preferred not to drag 
the King’s name into the discussion, but 
since you ask me I will say that in a 
constitutional Government the Crown 
has no place in responsibilities. Only 
foolish political leaders can think of 
hiding behind the Crown, which is irre- 
sponsible, for if they admit that in a 
parliamentary Government there can be 
such a thing as a Crown policy they 
are unworthy to represent a free and 
sovereign people. 

No, the King does not wish the coun- 
try’s destruction. That is absurd. But 
our State is a democracy presided over 
by the King, and the whole responsibility 
rests with the Cabinet. If you want 
monarchy, say so openly, and call for 
the necessary changes in the Constitu- 
tion; but your efforts will be unavailing, 
because the nation wants the Constitu- 
tion to remain as it is. 


I admit that the Crown has a right 
to disagree with a responsible Govern- 
ment if he thinks the latter is not in 
agreement with the national will, but 
after the recent election nonagreement 
is out of the question, and now the Crown 
has not the right to disagree again on 
the same question. It is not a question 
of patriotism, but of constitutional lib- 
erties. 

I know that the King is a distin- 
guished General, but he is not equally 
experienced in things political. If I 
have tolerated the present Cabinet I 
have done so because of the constitu- 
tional deadlock created by the Crown’s 
action and the impossibility of holding 
elections in the present state of mobili- 
zation. You are mistaking this tolera- 
tion for approval of your policy, which I 
disagree with diametrically. 

Instead of new elections you had bet- 
ter suspend the Constitution until the 
end of the war, that we may know ex- 
actly where the responsibilities lie, and 
not drag the Constitution and national 
will through the shams of empty consti- 
tutional forms. 

Finally in the early hours of the morn- 


ing of Nov. 4 a vote was taken, which 
showed 147 against and 114 for the Gov- 
ernment, with three abstentions. The 
dissolution of the Cabinet followed. 


King Constantine on Nov. 7, 1915, 
charged Stephanos Skouloudis with the 
formation of a Cabinet. The ex-Minis- 
ters retained office, M. Skouloudis tak- 
ing the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, as 
well as assuming the Premiership. Soon 
after the Greek Chamber was dissolved 
by a royal decree, and the date for new 
elections was fixed for Dec. 19, 1915. 

The French Government received on 
Nov. 9, 1915, from Premier Skouloudis, 
head of the new Greek Cabinet, formal 
assurance of “our neutrality, with the 
character of sincerest benevolence to- 
ward the Entente powers.” The communi- 
cation addressed to the Greek Minister 
in Paris, reads: 


Please give to the President of the 
Council the most formal assurance on 
my part of our firm resolution to con- 
tinue our neutrality, with the character 
of the sincerest benevolence toward the 
Entente powers. 


Please add that the new Cabinet ac- 
cepts as its own the declarations of for- 
mer Premier Zaimis regarding the 
friendly attitude of the Royal Govern- 
ment as to the allied troops at Saloniki. 
It is too conscious of the real interests 
of the country and of what it owes to 
the powers which are protecting Greece 
to swerve from this line of conduct. It 
hopes that the friendly feelings of these 
powers fcr Greece will not for a moment 
be influenced by malicious and mislead- 
ing news purposely circulated with the 
main object of changing the good rela- 
tions that exist between the Entente and 
Greece. 


The attitude of Greece and the evi- 
dence of continued pressure by the Teu- 
tonic authorities on the King and Cabi- 
net having caused marked uneasiness in 
the allied capitals, steps were taken on 
Nov. 12, 1915, to get assurances on at 
least one point that the allied troops 
would not be interned if they fell back 
across the border from Serbia. A Reu- 
ter dispatch from Athens said: 

The British, French, and Russian Min- 
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isters today interviewed the Premier and 
demanded that Greece define the atti- 
tude she would observe in the event of 
the allied forces seeking refuge in Greek 
territory in case of a reverse in Serbian 
Macedonia. They insisted that no dis- 


Bulgaria and the 


tinction be made between the Anglo- 
French and their Serbian allies. 

The Greek reply is not known, but in 
view of the good-will evident on both 
sides the conviction prevails that a satis- 
factory solution will be reached. 


Germanic Powers 


Manifesto Issued by the Ministry of M. Radoslavoff 


The text of a manifesto circulated by 
the Bulgarian Ministry of M. Radoslavoff 
contains a full and frank statement of 
why considerations of pure self-interest 
dictated the Bulgarian Government’s de- 
cision to cast its lot finally with the cen- 
tral powers and against the Quadruple 
Entente. 

The wording of some paragraphs of 
the manifesto seems to indicate that it 
was written anonymously. Russia, it 
says, is fighting for Constantinople, 
France for Alsace-Lorraine, England for 
commercial supremacy over Germany, 
and Italy, Serbia, and Montenegro simply 
for loot. 

The manifesto points out economic and 
political reasons why Bulgaria must side 
with the central powers and Turkey in- 
stead of with the Quadruple Entente, 


Win, we see races that are fight- 
ing, not indeed for ideals, but 
solely for their material inter- 

ests, it says. The more, there- 
fore, we are bound to a country in a ma- 
terial way, the greater is that country’s 
interest in our maintenance and increase, 
since thereby that one will profit who 
helps us and is tied to us by economic 
bonds. 

If, therefore, we are to change our 
previous policy for indefinite, unsafe, and 
to us even unknown advantages, that 
means the ruin of our agriculture and 
trade, and indeed everything that we 
have built up in thirty-six years, the 
reconstruction of our entire business as 
a people, and the seeking of new export 
markets for our goods. 


In this connection the manifesto cites 





statistics of Bulgaria’s import and ex- 
port trade with the various belligerent 
countries of the present war for the 
years 1907, 1909, and 1911, showing that 
in those years the central powers and 
Turkey enjoyed ever-increasing import 
and export trade with Bulgaria as com- 
pared with the amount of its export and 
import trade with the Entente countries. 


The figures show that our trade, our . 


interests, and our economic life are in- 
separably linked with Turkey, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, says the mani- 
festo. It drives home this argument by 
pointing out the vast proportions of its 
foreign trade that consist of live stock 
and dairy products, saying that for the 
export of this it is dependent solely upon 
Turkey, while its exports of grain can 
go to any country in the world with equal 
advantage. It refers to the great hard- 
ships imposed on Serbia when Austria- 
Hungary, resenting the Serbian pro-Rus- 
sian policy, placed obstacles in the way 
of the Serbian live stock exports, and it 
adds: 


What would become of Bulgaria if 
Constantinople should become Russian 
and we should lose the Constantinople 
market? We have seen that almost our 
entire export trade in live stock, cheese, 
kashkawal, flour, &c., goes to Turkey— 
that is to say, to Constantinople. If, 
now, Constantinople is conquered by Rus- 
sia, it will introduce there its autonomous 
protective staff, and will make impos- 
sible the present exports of Bulgarian 
products to Constantinople. Even as 
Bulgaria cannot now export anything to 
Russia, so it will be unable to export 
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anything to the Russian Constantinople. 
There are no other export markets for 
these products at present, and such can- 
not be easily found. 


But if we go against Germany, it would 
for sanitary and veterinary [sic] rea- 
sons immediately cut off the imports of 
Bulgarian eggs and make more difficult 
our tobacco imports. All this would 
cause an economic crisis in Bulgaria 
such as we have never before witnessed 
and of which we can scarcely form a con- 
ception. Our live stock industry, as well 
as all mills that have been set up in 
Varna and Burgas to grind flour for 
Constintinople, will be ruined. Our 
finest and most useful industry will be 
destroyed, and the millions invested in 
them lost. The live stock industry is the 
basis of our agricultural life. 


The manifesto calls attention to the 
German loan recently made to Bulgaria, 
adding that after the Balkan war, when, 
“humbled, but not destroyed,” Bulgaria 
asked France for a loan, the request was 
refused categorically, unless Bulgaria 
would recognize the Bucharest Treaty 
and agree “not to carry on an independ- 
ent policy,” and to throw ourselves com- 
pletely into the arms of the then Triple 
Entente, which would dispose of us as it 
pleased. It continues: 


In those heavy days for Bulgaria Ger- 
many assisted and gave it the required loan 
without any political conditions whatso- 
ever. Every impartial Bulgar is in duty 
bound to confess that through this loan 
Germany saved us from bankruptcy, as 
well as from political subjugation. The 
war has shown how mighty Germany, 
and even Austria-Hungary, is in an 
economic sense. If these States, there- 
fore, desire it, they have always the 
power to render us valuable support. 
They have done so till now, and we have 
no reason to suppose that they will not 
support us also in the future. On the 
contrary, from the assurances in Ger- 
man newspapers and statements of Ger- 
man statesmen, we can with full confi- 
dence count upon German financial help. 
Even as we write these lines we are in- 
formed that Germany has again granted 
us a loan of 125,000,000 lewas ($25,000,- 


000) for the defraying of current debts, 
without any political conditions. 

Our. greatest foe today is Serbia. It 
has subjugated the purely Bulgarian 
Macedonia and is administering it in a 
barbarian manner never before wit- 
nessed. For the Macedonian populace 
there are no laws and no human rights 
of any sort. This populace is, without 
exception, exposed to slaughter; the 
streams are red with blood; women have 
been violated, and the male population 
suitable for military service has been 
sent into the field to die for the creation 
of a “Greater Serbia.” One need only 
profess to be a Bulgar in Macedonia to 
be beaten to death like a dog, so great is 
the hatred of Serbia toward Bulgaria. 
After the wars the Serbs had grown so 
arrogant that the transit of a Bulgar 
through Serbia—no matter who he was— 
was absolutely dangerous to his life, be- 
cause in that State, which, according to 
our Government organ, Narodni Prava, 
is ruled by liars, there exist no laws for 
Bulgars. If we do not more quickly de- 
liver our brothers in Macedonia from the 
unbearable, cruel, and bloody yoke, not a 
Bulgar will be left in this purely Bul- 
garian land. Things are, moreover, al- 
ready in such a condition that Bulgaria 
cannot possibly exist next to a “ Greater 
Serbia,” inasmuch as the latter, which 
lays claim to our country up to the 
Jantra, will continually challenge us until 
it destroys us. 

We do not know the wording of the 
famous note which the Quadruple En- 
tente has delivered to the Bulgarian 
Government, but from what has been 
said and written in the newspapers, 
these facts are seen: 

1. That Russia and its allies give us 
nothing for our neutrality, but, on the 
other hand, demand that we shall take 
part in the war as soon as possible. 

2. That Bulgaria is to turn over its 
armies to the Quadruple Entente, placing 
them fully at the Entente’s disposal, 
leaving the Entente to command them 
and send them wherever it seems ad- 
visable. 

3. That the Bulgarian Army must con- 
quer Constantinople and then hand it 
over to Russia; and, 
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4. In return for all this Bulgaria is 
permitted to retain the territory up to 
the Enos-Midia line, and it is promised 
some obscure and insufficient compensa- 
tions in Macedonia, but only in case Serbia 
is sufficiently compensated by Austria. 

That means: give your army, so that 
we may mix it up with our wild hordes 
and send them out for destruction on 
the various scenes of battle; and then, 
when Serbia has grown great and has 
taken South Hungary, Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, and 
has grown to a State of from fifteen 
to twenty millions Bulgaria will get a 
small bit of land. 

This shows most clearly how strong- 
ly the Quadruple Entente is allied to 
Serbia; how it is unwilling to persuade 
the latter to make concessions, and how 
it mocks our legitimate demands. The 
Triple Entente is known for its noise 
and its making of alarms. It is known, 
too, that during our last negotiations 
for a loan they published secret notes 
and even meddled in our internal af- 
fairs merely in order to evoke disturb- 
ances in the country to win Bulgaria for 
the Quadruple Entente. In this respect 
Germany and Austria-Hungary work 
quietly and without noise, so that we 
do not know in all their details their 
proposals to Bulgaria; but nevertheless 
from those which we can read in their 
newspapers and from what well-in- 
formed persons have told us we can 
with certainty state that the promises 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary to 
Bulgaria for its neutrality are, in the 
main, as follows: 

1. All of Macedonia, including Sko- 
pie, Bitolia, Ochrida, &c. 

2. Friendly mediation between Bul- 
garia and Turkey for the purpose of 
ceding the line to Dedeaghatch and the 
territory west of the right bank of the 
Maritza. This agreement with Turkey 
is expected in a short time. 

Still further territorial promises have 
been made to us at the expense of Ser- 
bia by the central powers in case of our 
active military assistance. These prom- 
ises are in accordance with our demands 
for a common frontier with Austria- 
Hungary along the Danube. The pres- 
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ent war has shown how absolutely nec- 
essary it is that we should have a direct 
and immediate connection with Hungary 
in order that we may be independent of 
a Serbia that has gone crazy, (sic.) But 
also other parts of Old Serbia have been 
set forth for us in prospect. 

Here we can see clearly the Quad- 
ruple Entente, in return for slight, un- 
certain, and doubtful advantages, de- 
mands great sacrifices from us, and that 
Germany and Austria-Hungary give us 
clearly and categorically to understand 
the things they are willing to give us in 
return for incomparably slighter sacri- 
fices on our part. But the question has 
another side as well—we do not believe 
in promises of any sort any more any- 
way, and still less those of the Quad- 
ruple Entente, which took up Italy as 
an ally after it had in such treacherous 
fashion trampled under foot its word of 
honor and broken a thirty-three-year-old 
treaty of alliance. On the contrary, we 


have full reason to believe in a treaty . 


with Germany, which has always ful- 
filled its treaty obligations, and is fight- 
ing the whole world merely in order to 
live up to its treaty obligations to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. * * * 


Finally, we must hold to that group 
of the powers which will win the victory 
in the present war, since only so can the 
important territorial extensions and 
further developments be insured. From 
the developments of the operations in the 
various theatres of the war, on the front 
against France and Belgium as well as 
the fronts against Italy, Russia, and 
Serbia, one recognizes more clearly day 
by day that victory is inclining on the 
side of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
We need not linger long over the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it has become clear to 
the point of certainty for every observer 
that Russia, which has lost fortresses 
like Warsaw and Ivangorod, will soon 
be overthrown, and then the turn will 
come for France, Italy, England, and 
Serbia. Germany has proved that it is so 
strongly organized in a military and 
material sense and can dispose of such 
enormous, superior, and inexhaustible 
forces as will enable it soon to overthrow 
its foes. 
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Russia’s Campaign 


Lack of Success in the Teutonic Operations Against Riga 
and Dvinsk 


HIGH authority representing the 
Russian General Staff on Oct. 
23, 1915, authorized the follow- 
ing official publication in The 
Times of London: 


From May till October the Russian Army 
has been subjected to uninterrupted blows 
along a front of 700 miles. The Austro- 
Germans applied every possible means, 
not excepting such as are forbidden by 
international treaties, in order to increase 
the pressure against us. Masses of their 
troops were flung against this front and 
sent to destruction regardless of losses. 
Military history does not afford another 
example of such pressure. 

During these months of continuous and 
prolonged action the high qualities and 
mettle of our troops under the difficulties 
and arduous conditions of the retreat were 
demonstrated afresh. Notwithstanding his 
obstinacy in fighting and his persistency 
in carrying out manoeuvres, the enemy is 
still confronted by an army which fully 
retains its strength, morale, and its ability, 
not only to offer a stanch and successful 
resistance, but to assume the offensive and 
inflict blows which have been demon- 
strated by the events of recent days. 
This affords the best proof that the Aus- 
tro-Germans failed to destroy, or even to 
disorganize, our army. 

Seeing that they failed in that effort 
during the five months which were most 
favorable to them, it would be impossible 
for them to repeat the Galician and Vistula 
exploits now that the successes of the 
Allies in the west have complicated the 
strategical position. The crisis has passed 
favorably for us. We issued safely from 
the difficult position in the advanced Vis- 
tula theatre, where we were enveloped on 
three sides, and now stand based upon the 
centre of our empire, unexhausted by the 
war. 

It is true that there is still much fierce 
and determined fighting ahead. There 
may be movements rearward, but there 
will certainly be advances also. Our army 
lives in the expectati n of a general of- 
fensive and looks with full confidence to 
the armies of its allies. It will march 
boldly and cheerfully forward, conscious 
that in so doing it is defending the inter- 
ests of our country and the interests of our 
allies. Stern struggle with the forces of 
nature has schooled the Russians to hard- 
ships and ingrained in them the instinct 


to hasten to the succor and relief of a 
brother in need. Hence an appeal from 
our allies will always find a warm re- 
sponse from the Russian Army. 


“By not advancing,” General Ruzsky 
said on Nov. 15, “the enemy of Russia 
is really retreating.” The words of the 
commander in charge of the aggressive 
campaign against the Austro-Germans 
in Russia indicate a pause in the activ- 
ity of his foe. 

Petrograd reported on Oct. 30 that the 
Austro-Germans were evacuating the 
South Russian Province of Volhynia, and 
that they had fallen back at Riga under 
heavy Russian attacks. Opening a 
counteroffensive west of Dvinsk, in Vol- 
hynia, in Galicia, and in Bukowina, the 
Russians on Nov. 4 claimed a victory 
on the Stripa River involving the cap- 
ture of 5,000 prisoners. 

A new movement, while continuing 
against both wings of the hostile forces, 
was begun on Nov. 10 by the Russians 
directed at the German centre. On the 
12th the Germans admitted the with- 
drawal of their troops from ground west 
of Riga, and Petrograd reported con- 
tinued success in Volhynia. While the 
Austro-Germans were falling back from 
the Dvina, a Russian outflanking move- 
ment in the Riga region proceeded 
within striking distance of the Tukum- 
Mitau railway, which connected the Ger- 
man fighting front with the fortress of 
Windau, and the Germans were yield- 
ing before Dvinsk as a result of the 
Russian offensive near Lake Sventon. 
In the south General Ivanoff reported 
that his repeated thrusts had during the 
past five weeks brought him nearly 
130,000 prisoners. 

London reported on Nov. 15 advices 
to the effect that the Russians “have 
definitely repelled Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg’s drive toward Riga and 
Dvinsk and along the Dvina River, and 
have themselves taken the offensive.” 
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The perfection of modern weapons of offense—more particularly the machine 
gun—has necessitated a return to the immemorial tactics of siege or fortress war- 
fare, adapted to the open fiield. “For some time,” wrote the British Eyewitness, 
in a recent dissertation on underground warfare, “the character of the artillery 
fire has been such as to force both combatants, even for some distance behind the 
firing line, to burrow into the earth in order to obtain shelter and to conceal their 
work as far as possible. . . . This has been carried on to such an extent that 
behind the front line trenches are perfect labyrinths of burrows of various types. 
The principal feature of the battlefield, therefore, as has often been pointed out, 
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is the absence of any signs of human beings.” To modernize such elaborate schemes 3 


of defense has becédme quite an art, and an important part of modern warfare. 
Elaborate galleries are driven for long distances and at depths which in places 
reach 50 or 60 feet below the surface. They are roofed and paneled with logs 
and beams, and from these branch off the tunnels ending in mine chambers con- 
taining the explosives which devastate the enemy’s point of vantage. The artist’s 
pictorial model, partly in section, is designed to give a comprehensive idea of these 
underground operations. 


(Drawing by G. F. Morrell, © U. S. A., Graphic-Leslie Service.) 
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France and 





Catholicism 


By the Catholic Committee of French Propaganda 


’ 


Over the signature 
by the Catholic 


‘*A Missionary,’ 


in The German War and Catholicism, published 
Committee of French Propaganda under the direction of Mer. 


Alfred 


Baudrillart, rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, is discussed what is termed ‘‘ The 


Catholic Réle of France in the World.’’ 
of the contribution. 


HE author of the following pages 
does not intend—even in these 
days when war is raging every- 
where—to wage war against any- 
body. Being a Frenchman, he cherishes 
for France the feeling of a true citizen 
and earnest patriot. But as he lived for 
many years far from his country’s fron- 
tiers, associating with men of “every 
language and tribe,” he knows that no 
land has a monopoly of what is good 
and right, and he trusts that his mind is 
liberal enough to render what is due to 
each. 

We may love our native country with- 
out hating that of other people. It is in 
such a disposition of mind that I pur- 
pose, in a few pages, very sincere if 
not altogether complete, to remind those 
who are ready to forget it of the part 
France has played in the worid as a 
Catholic nation. 

In the formidable conflict which has 
threatened for a long time, and has now 
broken out under the pretense of an in- 
cident seized upon as a favorable op- 
portunity, the Catholics of several neu- 
tral nations have taken their stand; and 
it appears that many of them, influenced 
by an active, methodical, skillful, and 
singularly bold propaganda, manifest in 
regard to France feelings which prove 
that their knowledge of our country is 
not accurate. 

Alas! the chief reason of their attitude 
is not hard to discover; the anti-religious 
policy adopted by the Government these 
last years has brought us into discredit 
before the whole world! 

And after the disastrous surprise of 
1870, after the unfortunate treaty of 
Frankfort and its consequences, this has 
been a new victory won by Bismarck, 
more humiliating for us than the others, 
because it has been accepted by part of 


The following extracts emphasize the importance 


the nation and by those who govern it. 
Having experienced that religious strife 
in a country is an inexhaustible source 
of dissensions and weakness, Bismarck 
conceived the infernal idea, when he had 
put an end to the Kulturkampf in Ger- 
many, to pass it over to France. He 
succeeded only too well. 

And it is after inoculating us with 
this virus which has poisoned and dis- 
figured us that Germany points us out 
to the Catholics of Italy, Spain, and 
other places, saying: “Look at these 
atheists, these degenerate men! What 
good can be expected from them by the 
Holy Church? As to ourselves, it is 
another thing! * * * Gott mit uns!” 

In a similar way, “the modern Baby- 
lon ’”’—so Paris is called—is represented 
as the sink of all vices. The truth is 
that this very Babylon is chiefly known 
and frequented as such by foreign clients 
to whom she has been guilty of giving 
too willing a welcome in the past. But 
what a difference between this legendary 
Paris and the real one! 

This unpleasant reputation is kept up 
by the foreign press with a wonderful 
persistency and uniformity. 

When _ reading the German, English, 
Italian, and Spanish papers one cannot 
help being surprised at the tone of the 
correspondence sent over from Paris; 
nothing is mentioned but stories of the 
theatres, fashions, scandals, trifling 
news, entertainments, futilities, small in- 
cidents ridiculously exaggerated or gen- 
eralized; social, political, financial, lit- 
erary, artistic scandals; all that may 
serve to take away from us esteem and 
consideration by picturing us as a people 
falling into decay. Of the rest, no men- 
tion is made. The only excuse for those 
reporters is that their own morality does 
not allow them to rise above this level. 
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For a long time the German press has 
shown itself particularly brilliant in this 
way of relating history! On the whole, 
the Kulturkampf has met with better 
success than is generally believed. Its aim 
was to nationalize German Catholicism 
by enticing it away from Rome and turn- 
ing it into a docile instrument for the 
use of the Emperor and the empire. The 
means were unsuccessful; but in some 
measure the result was obtained. Let 
the German Catholics be patriots; it is 
their right and duty; no one could think 
of blaming them for it. But what may 
cause some surprise is that they should 
have so easily consented for their own 
part to throw themselves into that sort 
of delirium germanicum which appears 
to have taken hold of the whole nation. 
In their eyes France, “ that poor France,” 
is an atheistic country utterly lost, out 
of which Christian life has almost en- 
tirely gone, and to which Germany so 
religious, so well organized, so strong 
ought to be substituted by means of a 
vigorous and methodical propaganda, at 
the same time national and Catholic. In 
other words, German Catholicism walks 
hand in hand with German imperialism. 
It has also its Weltpolitik! 

Well, no! France does not deserve the 
reputation which is given her. 

Certainly she does not deny her faults, 
sins, weaknesses, divisions, aberrations, 
for hypocrisy, at least, is not in her 
nature! But who will dare throw the 
first stone at her in Europe or out of 
Europe? * * * 

We will not insist further! 

Just now she is going through a severe 
ordeal, the ordeal of war; our young men 
face it gallantly, and the German Army 
does not find them as degenerate as they 
had been represented to be. 

As soon as the cannon’s powerful voice 
was heard at the frontier “1|’Union sa- 


crée” (“the sacred union”) was con- 
cluded; the official label our country 
bore in the eyes of the world was torn, 
and beneath an artificial France ap- 
parently in decay appeared another 
France, partly hidden before, but which 
represented the real country much bet- 
ter. All of a sudden the old race turned 
around and revealed to the surprised 
world what lay concealed in the depths 
of her children’s baptized souls; gener- 
osity, disinterestedness, valor, kindness, 
joined to a cool and calm determination 
of which nobody suspected them of being 
capable. Joan of Arc must have recog- 
nized her kindred! 

A tremendous billow has swept away 
the froth lying on the surface. The his- 
tory of France is full of such strange re- 
bounds. Many a time the nation has 
seemed lost; the next moment it sprang 
up as by a miracle, to begin a new period 
of life and greatness. Such were the 
terrible crises of the nineteenth century, 
the English invasion, the Hundred Years’ 
War, the religious wars, the Revolution 
and its consequences, the results of 
which are still felt. So many religious 
crises, so many national crises; so many 
restorations of France, so many restora- 
tions of Catholicism. The present period, 
which has seen all the principles that 
society rests upon questioned, seems 
to have reached its term; another has 
already begun. 

A reaction was preparing in the minds, 
visible then to an attentive observer; 
since the war it has become evident. 
Maurice Barrés has remarked that with 
us revolutionary chivalry is united to 
Christian chivalry. 

The German oppression has riveted 
one to the other, after the forty 
years of humiliation which she had 
forced upon us. The miracle will not 






President Wilson’s Patience 
By J. Shield Nicholson 


Dr. Nicholson is Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. The 
subjoined article, distinguishing between the principles of national sympathy and national 
interest, forms the first chapter of Professor Nicholson’s pamphlet headed ‘‘ The Neutrality 
of the United States in Relation to the British and German Empires,’’ and published by 


Macmillan. 


HE distinction between national 
interests and national sympathies 
is always of vital importance in 
balancing the issues of peace and 
war. Yet the distinction is very com- 
monly ignored. The attacks made on the 
President of the United States on ac- 
count of his patience are largely due to 
the failure to grasp this distinction. 
The President, on the other hand, 
owing partly to his lifelong academic 
training, has perhaps been inclined to 
emphasize the distinction oversharply. 
He has persistently refrained from ex- 
pressing in an official form the national 
sympathies because he did not wish to 
prejudice the national interests. With 
regard to the belligerent countries he has 
assumed the attitude of the impartial 
spectator. His mind is full of political 
science, theoretical and applied. Of the 
theory and the history of political science 
Woodrow Wilson knows more than all the 
other rulers of the world put together, if 
their learning could be tested in the old 
Chinese examination boxes by the most 
searching of Celestial examiners. Mr. 
Wilson’s best-known book, “ The State, 
Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics,” is a standard university text- 
book in all English-speaking countries. 
For five and twenty years (1885-1910) 
he was engaged in academic work, being 
in succession first Professor of Political 
Economy, then of Jurisprudence and 
Political Science, and finally Principal of 
his old university. Against this aca- 
demic life he has to set two years as 
Governor of New Jersey, (1911-13.) 
This life-long immersion in the aca- 
demic treatment of politics considered as 
a preparation for the head of the great- 
est neutral State in the worldwide war 
was likely to be productive of one very 


great merit and one very grave defect. 
The very great merit is infinite patience 
in looking at a case on all sides. Of Mr. 
Wilson’s patience and impartiality as an 
examiner there can be no question. He 
himself is so reasonable and impartial 
that he wants to make all the people in 
the United States equally openminded 
and patient. 


The people of the United States are a 
susceptible people, but no nation need take 
offense at being compared to Christian 
in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The best 
of nations wants to get rid of its burden, 
and to find in some way eternal glory. 
The horror of this war is oppressive. 
Surely a great nation can do something 
to put a stop to it. The nation wants to 
run like Christian to get rid of its bur- 
den. In his journey Christian came to 
the House of the Interpreter, where he 
was told he would be shown many excel- 
lent things. Here is one: 

I saw moreover in my Dream, that the 
Interpreter took him by the hand, and had 
him into a little room; where sat two little 
children, each one in his Chair: The name 
of the eldest was Passion, and of the other 
Patience; Passion seemed to be much dis- 
content, but Patience was very quiet. 
Then Christian asked, What is the reason 
of the discontent of Passion? The Inter- 
preter answered, The Governour of them 
would have him stay for his best things 
till the beginning of next year; but he 
will have all now; but Patienee is willing 
to wait. 

This is the parable that the Interpreter 
of the White House tells his people in 
their progress to a better world: Patience 
not Passion must be their model. 


But academic training is liable to be- 
get not only the very great merit of 
patience, but the very grave demerit of 
indecision. The devastation of Belgium 
raised in the United States an outburst 
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of moral indignation which seemed to be 
the natural forerunner of intervention, 
or at least indignant official protest. But 
the President sat still in his judicial 
seat. He was content with saying that 
judgment was deferred. People began to 
ask: How long will you abuse our 
patience, Mr. President? Will you never 
move? If the German professors were 
as mad as March hares their own Pro- 
fessorial President seemed to the more 
restless ones as slow as an old tortoise. 
If ex-President Roosevelt did not use this 
similitude about his successor it was only 
because he did not think of it. 


These strictures on Mr. Wilson’s 
patience arose from the failure to grasp 
the distinction between national interests 
and national sympathies. 

Mr. Wilson is clearly of opinion that 
the first duty of the President is to inter- 
pret the interest of his own country; and 
that it is only a secondary duty to voice 
the sympathies of the nation or of him- 
self with the moral conduct or political 
aims of the belligerents except so far as 
American interests are concerned. Ap- 
parently he supposed that the expression 
of sympathies might safely be left to the 
press and the irresponsible “ who’s 
whos ” who write to the papers. Not 
that he was indifferent to the national 
sympathies or indifferent to the suffer- 
ings caused by the war. Not that he 
thought that on no occasion should the 
President express any moral judgment 
on the conduct of the war, as the sequel 
plainly showed. But in plain English 
he thought, “ least said soonest mended,” 
especially having regard to the compo- 
site character of the United States 
population and their divergent sympa- 
thies. 

This apparent want of firmness and 
decision in upholding international law 
was, in fact, capable of quite a different 
interpretation. By making a sharp dis- 
tinction between interests and sympa- 
thies the President would be able to act 
with so much more vigor in case any 
real interest were involved, as again the 
sequel showed. 

What, then, is the nature and bearing 
of this distinction between interests and 
sympathies? 
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That the distinction is very real is seen 
at once from the difference in the mere 
words in which the interests and the 
sympathies find utterance. The language 
of interests is the language of diplomacy, 
which always means a good deal more 
than it says, and leaves a good deal to be 
inferred. Here is an example: 

When we say in that dispatch we are 

** satisfied ’’ that those conditions will be 
observed, is it not obvious that we use a 
language of courtesy which is always most 
becomingly employed between independent 
powers? Who does not know that in diplo- 
matic correspondence under the suavity 
of expression is implied an ‘‘ or’? which 
imports another alternative?* 

The silent diplomatic “or” is more 
effective than reams of rhetoric. 


British diplomacy has always excelled 
in this suavity, as is frankly acknowl- 
edged by its enemies. Says Mr. von 
Mach: 

The British state papers are always well 
written * * * they are written not only 
for the benefit of the recipient, but also 
for the world at large. If Germany and 
Austria would follow this example they 
would meet less opposition in foreign 
countries. It is not so much what they 
do as the way they do it that offends 
people. 

Bismarck was the exception that 
proves the rule. His successors in the 
art of the new diplomacy have not done 
well. The present Chancellor spoiled all 
by his famous “ scrap of paper” and his 
public statement that the violation of 
Belgian territory by Germany was 
“ against the rules of international law.” 


Compared with the official expression 
of interests by the older diplomacy, the 
unofficial expression of sympathies is as 
thunder unto silence. Could there be any 
stronger contrast than between the offi- 
cial notes of the United States on the 
Lusitania and the unofficial language of 
the press? Mr. Wilson has followed the 
old tradition of suavity. In the second 
Lusitania note (June 10) there is a de- 
lightful example of the silent diplomatic 
“or.” After “very earnestly, very sol- 
emnly ” renewing the representations of 


*Canning: Speech on Negotiations relative 
to Spain. April, 1823. 


What Germany Wants, p. 75. Boston, 191+. 
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the note of May 15, the second note con- 
cludes: 

The Government of the United States 
does not understand the Imperial German 
Government to question these rights. It 
understands it also to accept as estab- 
lished beyond question the principle that 
the lives of noncombatants cannot law- 
fully be put in jeopardy by the capture or 
destruction of an unresisting merchant- 
man, and to recognize the obligation to 
take sufficient precaution to ascertain 
whether a suspected merchantman is of 
fact of a belligerent nationality, or is of 
fact carrying contraband under a neutral 
flag. 

What if Germany does question these 
rights? Perhaps Mr. Bryan rightly 
divined it meant war. 

When we look beneath the surface to 
the ideas the words stand for we observe 
that, while national interests are limited 
by practical possibilities, the range of 
national sympathies is unbounded so long 
as the freedom of the press is maintained. 
The first duty of the head of a responsi- 
ble Government is to consider how far 
national aspirations are capable of real- 
ization. It is true that he must consider 
not only the present interest but the 
future; but the future which he considers 
must still be within the range of the 
practical, and not in the shifting cloud- 
land of the ideal. The ancient Persians 
used to teach their boys to shoot strongly 
by aiming at the sun, but the statesman 
who is always aiming at the sun is likely 
to have his eyes dazzled for less exalted 
targets. 

With the exponent of national sympa- 
thies it is otherwise. It may be his first 
duty to arouse the national conscience 
regardless of practicality, and not only 
to lay stress on the common virtues and 
sensibilities but on the finer commands 
of chivalry and honor. But it is one 
thing to enforce a high standard at home 
by purifying or exalting public opinion 
and quite another to try to enforce the 
same standard by force of arms or the 
threat thereof in the rest of the world or 
in some particular independent State. 
Whether we like it or not, knight er- 
rantry as a policy for nations, if it ever 
existed, has passed away. The religion of 
humanity is not strong enough to breed 
Crusaders. In the issues of peace and 
war, every nation looks to its own inter- 
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ests as interpreted by its responsible or 
recognized Government. 


The attitude of the other neutral na- 
tions (apart from the United States) re- 
veals this distinction between interests 
and sympathies in the most marked 
manner. Who would have supposed, hav- 
ing regard to the history and the sympa- 
thies of Greece, that she would not at 
once have rushed to support England 
against Turkey? Who would have sup- 
posed that month after month Italy could 
have refrained from joining England in 
the war against Austria? The sympa- 
thies of Holland were stirred to the 
depths by the forced incursion of thou- 
sands of refugees from Belgium; she 
must have known that the architects of 
Greater Germany always classed Bel- 
gium and Holland together, and yet Hol- 
land clung to her neutrality. The list of 
illustrations need not be further ex- 
tended. We know from the testimony of 
the Germans that they know that the 
sympathies of the whole world are 
against them. They cannot understand 
it. In some cases they are even amazed 
at the want of sympathy with their cause 
and their culture. They admit the want 
of sympathies, but they hope for a coun- 
terpoise in interests. At the worst they 
suppose that the fears of the lesser 
neutrals will paralyze action. That is 
the logic of their frightfulness. 

The people of the United Kingdom who 
are inclined to think that British policy 
is the exception to the rule and is always 
and pre-eminently disinterested should 
recall their own history and the many 
occasions even in recent years in which 
British moral indignation has uot been 
followed by military intervention; and in 
which it has been recognized that official 
protests not backed by the real threat of 
war are often worse than useless. The 
end of last July revealed Sir Edward 
Grey as one of the strongest statesmen 
of history. Yet how many times had 
that same strong man declined to meddle 
with the affairs of other nations in spite 
of moral indignation and apparent diplo- 
matic opportunity? 

The article in The Times of March 8, 
which created so much _ indignation 
among those who like to think that 
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British foreign policy is solely dictated 
by altruistic chivalry, was very near the 
truth “which often thought was ne’er 
so ill expressed ”’: 

We keep our word [said The Times] 
when we have given it, but we do not give 
it without solid, practical reasons, and we 
do not set up to be international Don 
Quixotes, ready at all times to redress the 
wrongs that do us no hurt. * * * We 
reverted to our historical policy of the 
balance of power, and we reverted to it 
for the reasons for which our forefathers 
adopted it. They were not either for them 
or us reasons of sentiment. They were 
self-regarding and even selfish reasons. 
* * * When we subsidized every State 
in Germany and practically in all Europe 
in the great war, we did not lavish our 
gold from love of German or Austrian 
liberty or out of sheer altruism. No; we 
invested it for our own safety and our 
own advantage, and on the whole our 
commitments were rewarded by an ade- 
quate return. 

Litera scripta manet. What The Times 
has said, perhaps under the spell of too 
much reading of the wisdom of Bismarck, 
has been said before in the language of 
the older diplomacy by all our strongest 
statesmen since England was a nation 
and not the name of part of an island. 

In 1848 Lord Palmerston concluded a 
speech on the Polish question with these 
words: 

If I might be allowed to express in one 
sentence the principle which I think ought 
to guide an English Minister, I would 
adopt the expression of Canning, and say 
that with every British Minister the inter- 
ests of England ought to be the shibboleth 
of his policy. 

Taken without its context this opinion 
may well seem to be one of unscrupulous 
selfishness, and such also appeared to be 
the argument of The Times. The article 
was published at a time when British 
public opinion happened to be on the crest 
of a wave of altruism; not the cheap 
altruism of words, but the costly altru- 
ism of spending blood and treasure for 
the benefit, as it seemed, of other na- 
tions. The Times said the right thing 





at the wrong time. The truth it was 
concerned to preach out of season was 
apparently in direct opposition to facts; 
we were fighting (so we all believed) for 
Belgium and for Europe; this time at 
any rate we thought the stamp on the 
gold was of more worth than the gold 
itself—St. George and the Dragon was 
a fitting symbol of England crushing 
Germany. The Times told the truth, but 
in such a way and at such a time that it 
had the semblance of an untruth. For 
once the writer had forgotten his Dante: 
“ Always to that truth that has an air 
of falsehood a man should close his lips 
if possible, for though he be blameless 
he incurs reproach.” 


But it will be asked, If The Times is 
right, what becomes of our championship 
of small nations? What of our wrath 
over the “scrap of paper”? Have we 
really got down to inconvertible notes 
not only in our currency but in our 
policy? Is the redemption to be sus- 


pended so long as it suits our interests?” 


By no means, but everything turns on 
the interpretation of our own interests 
and our own advantage. 


Our most real interest is not to be 
measured in terms of money or in the 
magnitude of foreign trade. Our most 
real interest is to maintain those prin- 
ciples and ideas on which the British 
Empire has been built up; of such are 
liberty, humanity, and fidelity to agree- 
ments. 

And to anticipate the moral of the 
argument, so it is with the United States. 
If the United States should be forced to 
go to war with Germany, it will be to 
lose the money but to save the soul of 
the nation. 


Germany thought England would not 
go to war because war is so expensive; 
and in spite of the rude awakening in 
that case the same false reasoning is ap- 
plied to the United States. 
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Execution of Edith Cavell 


Official American Reports and a German Official Defense 


Walter Hines Page, the American Ambassador in London, on Oct. 18, 1915, trans- 
mitted to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs papers from the American 
Legation at Brussels, Belgium, containing a ‘‘ report upon the case of Miss Edith Cavell, 
a British subject, who was recently executed at that capital.’’ The telegram of Minister 
Brand Whitlock, and the reports prepared by Hugh Gibson, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation in Brussels, and Maitre de Leval, Legal Counselor of the Legation, appear 


below, followed by a statement by Dr. 


Alfred F. M. 


Zimmermann, German Under 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs, defending this German execution of a woman. 


MISS CAVELL’S DEATH 


Brussels, Oct. 12, 1915. 
TELEGRAM 

American Ambassador, LONDON. 
Your letter Sept. 283 and my replies 
Oct. 9 and 11. Miss Cavell sentenced 
yesterday and executed at 2 o’clock this 
morning despite our best efforts con- 
tinued until the last moment. Full re- 

port follows by mail. WHITLOCK, 
American Minister. 


MR. GIBSON’S REPORT 
Brussels, Oct. 12, 1915. 

Sir: Upon learning early yesterday 
morning through unofficial sources that 
the trial of Miss Edith Cavell had been 
finished on Saturday afternoon, and that 
the prosecuting attorney (Kriegs- 
gerichtsrat) had asked for a sentence of 
death against her, telephonic inquiry was 
immediately made at the Politische Abtei- 
lung as to the facts. It was stated that 
no sentence had as yet been pronounced 
and that there would probably be delay 
of a day or two before a decision was 
reached. Mr. Conrad gave positive as- 
surances that the legation would be 
fully informed as to developments in this 
case. Despite these assurances, we made 
repeated inquiries in the course of the 
day, the last one being at 6:20 P. M., 
Belgian time. Mr. Conrad then stated 
that sentence had ‘not yet been pro- 
nounced and specifically renewed his 
previous assurances that he would not 
fail to inform us as soon as there was 
any news. 

At 8:30 it was learned from an out- 
side source that sentence had been 
passed in the course of the afternoon, 
(before the last conversation with Mr. 


Conrad,) and that the execution would 
take place during the night. In con- 
formity with your instructions I went 
(accompanied by Mr. de Leval) to look 
for the Spanish Minister and found him 
dining at the home of Baron Lambert. 
I explained the circumstances to his 
Excellency and asked that (as you were 
ill and unable to go yourself) he go with 
us to see Baron von der Lancken and 
support as strongly as possible the plea 
which I was to make in your name that 
execution of the death penalty should be 
deferred until the Governor could con- 
sider your appeal for clemency. 

We took with us a note addressed to 
Baron von der Lancken and a plea for 
clemency (réquéte en grace) addressed 
to the Governor General, (Inclosures 1 
and 2 attached to this report,) the Span- 
ish Minister willingly agreed to accom- 
pany us, and we went together to the 
Politische Abteilung. 

Baron von der Lancken and all the 
members of his staff were absent for 
the evening. We sent a messenger to 
ask that he return at once to see us in 
regard to a matter of utmost urgency. 
A little after 10 o’clock he arrived, fol- 
lowed shortly after by Count Harrach 
and Herr von Falkenhausen, members of 
his staff. The circumstances of the case 
were explained to him and your note pre- 
sented, and he read it aloud in our pres- 
ence. He expressed disbelief in the re- 
port that sentence had actually been 
passed, and manifested some _ surprise 
that we should give credence to any re- 
port not emanating from official sources. 
He was quite insistent on knowing the 
exact source of our information, but this 
I did not feel at liberty to communicate 
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to him. Baron von der Lancken stated 
that it was quite improbable that sen- 
tence had been pronounced, that, even if 
so, it would not be executed within so 
short a time, and that in any event it 
would be quite impossible to take any 
action before morning. It was, of course, 
pointed out to him that if the facts were 
as we believed them to be action would 
be useless unless taken at once. We 
urged him to ascertain the facts imme- 
diately, and this, after some hesitancy, 
he agreed to do. He telephoned to the 
presiding Judge of the court-martial, and 
returned in a short time to say that the 
facts were as we had represented them 
and that it was intended to carry out 
the sentence before morning. We then 
presented as earnestly as possible your 
plea for delay. So far as I am able to 
judge, we neglected to present no phase 
of the matter which might have had any 
effect, emphasizing the horror of execut- 
ing a woman, no matter what her offense, 
pointing out that the death sentence had 
heretofore been imposed only for actual 
cases of espionage and that Miss Cavell 
was not even accused by the German au- 
thorities of anything so serious. I fur- 
ther called attention to the failure to 
comply with Mr. Conrad’s promise to in- 
form the legation of the sentence. I 
urged that, inasmuch as the offenses 
charged against Miss Cavell were long 
since accomplished and that as she had 
been for some weeks in prison, a delay in 
carrying out the sentence could entail no 
danger to the German cause. I even 
went so far as to point out the fearful 
effect of a summary execution of this 
sort upon public opinion, both here and 
abroad, and, although I had no authority 
for doing so, called attention to the pos- 
sibility that it might bring about re- 
prisals. 

The Spanish Minister forcibly support- 
ed all our representations and made an 
earnest plea for clemency. 

Baron von der Lancken stated that the 
Military Governor was the supreme au- 
thority (Gerichtsherr) in matters of this 
sort; that appeal from his decision could 
be carried only to the Emperor, the Gov- 
ernor General having no authority to in- 
tervene in such cases. He added that un- 
der the provisions of German martial 


law the Military Governor had discre- 
tionary powers to accept or to refuse ac- 
ceptance of an appeal for clemency. 
After some discussion he agreed to call 
the Military Governor on the telephone 
and learn whether he had already rati- 
fied the sentence and whether there was 
any chance for clemency. He returned 
in about a half hour and stated that he 
had been to confer personally with the 
Military Governor, who said that he had 
acted in the case of Miss Cavell only 
after mature deliberation; that the cir- 
cumstances in her case were of such a 
character that he considered the inflic- 
tion of the death penalty imperative, and 
that in view of the circumstances of this 
case he must decline to accept your plea 
for clemency or any representation in re- 
gard to the matter. 

Baron von der Lancken then asked me 
to take back the note which I had pre- 
sented to him. To this I demurred, point- 
ing out that it was not a “réquéte en ~ 
grace” but merely a note to him trans- — 
mitting a communication to the Governor, 
which was itself to be considered as the 
“réquéte en grace.” I pointed out that 
this was expressly stated in your note to 
him, and tried to prevail upon him to 
keep it; he was very insistent, however, 
and I finally reached the conclusion that 
inasmuch as he had read it aloud to us 
and we knew that he was aware of its 
contents, there was nothing to be gained 
by refusing to accept the note, and ac- 
cordingly took it back. 

Even after Baron von der Lancken’s 
very positive and definite statement that 
there was no hope, and that, under the 
circumstances, “even the Emperor him- 
self could not intervene,” we continued 
to appeal to every sentiment to secure 
delay, and the Spanish Minister even led 
Baron von der Lancken aside in order to 
say very forcibly a number of things 
which he would have felt hesitancy in 
saying in the presence of the younger 
officers and of Mr. de Leval, a Belgian 
subject. 

His Excellency talked very earnestly 
with Baron von der Lancken for about a 
quarter of an hour. During this time Mr. 
de Leval and I presented to the younger 
officers every argument we could think 
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of. I reminded them of our untiring 
efforts on behalf of German subjects at 
the outbreak of the war and during the 
siege of Antwerp. I pointed out that 
while our services had been rendered 
gladly and without any thought of fut- 
ure favors, they should certainly entitle 
you to some consideration for the only 
request of this sort you had made since 
the beginning of the war. Unfortunately 
our efforts were unavailing. We perse- 
vered until it was only too clear that 
there was no hope of securing any consid- 
eration for the case. 

We left the Politische Abteilung short- 
ly after midnight, and I immediately re- 
turned to the legation to report to you. 

(Signed.) HUGH GIBSON. 


M. DE LEVAL’S REPORT 


October 12, 1915. 
Sir: As soon as the legation received 
an intimation that Miss Cavell was ar- 
rested, your letter of Aug. 31, of 
which copy is herewith annexed, num- 
bered 1, was sent to Baron von der 
Lancken. The German authorities were 


by that letter requested, inter alia, to 
allow me to see Miss Cavell, so as to 
have all necessary steps taken for her 


defense. No reply being received, the 
legation, on Sept. 10, reminded the Ger- 
man authorities of your letter. 

The German reply, sent on Sept. 12, 
was that I would not be allowed to see 
Miss Cavell, but that Mr. Braun, lawyer 
at the Brussels court, was defending 
her and was already seeing the German 
authorities about the case. 

I immediately asked Mr. Braun to come 
to see me at the legation, which he did 
a few days later. He informed me that 
personal friends of Miss Cavell had asked 
him to defend her before the German 
court, that he agreed to do so, but that, 
owing to some unforeseen circumstances, 
he was prevented from pleading before 
that court, adding that he had asked Mr. 
Kirschen, a member of the Brussels bar 
and his friend, to take up the case and 
plead for Miss Cavell, and that Mr. 
Kirschen had agreed to do so. 

I therefore at once put myself in com- 
munication with Mr. Kirschen, who told 
me that Miss Cavell was prosecuted for 


having helped soldiers to cross the fron- 
tier. I asked him whether he had seen 
Miss Cavell, and whether she had made 
any statement to him, and to my sur- 
prise found that the lawyers defending 
prisoners before the German military 
court were not allowed to see their clients 
before the trial, and were not shown any 
document of the prosecution. This, Mr. 
Kirschen said, was in accordance with 
the German military rules. He added 
that the hearing of the trial of such 
cases was carried out very carefully, and 
that, in his opinion, although it was not 
possible to see the client before the trial, 
in fact the trial itself developed so care- 
fully and so slowly that it was generally 
possible to have a fair knowledge of all 
the facts and to present a good defense 
for the prisoner. This would specially be 
the case for Miss Cavell, because the trial 
would be rather long, as she was prose- 
cuted with thirty-four other prisoners. 


I informed Mr. Kirschen of my inten- 
tion to be present at the trial so as to 
watch the case. He immediately dis- 
suaded me from taking such attitude, 
which he said would cause a great preju- 
dice to the prisoner, because the German 
Judges would resent it and feel it almost 
as an affront if I was appearing to exer- 
cise a kind of supervision on the trial. 
He thought that if the Germans would 
admit my presence, which was very 
doubtful, it would in any case cause 
prejudice to Miss Cavell. 


Mr. Kirschen assured me over and over 
again that the military court of Brus- 
sels was always perfectly fair and that 
there was not the slightest danger of any 
miscarriage of justice. He promised that 
he would keep me posted on all the de- 
velopments which the case would take 
and would report to me the exact charges 
that were brought against Miss Cavell 
and the facts concerning her that would 
be disclosed at the trial, so as to allow 
me to judge by myself about the merits 
of the case. He insisted that of course 
he would do all that was humanly possi- 
ble to defend Miss Cavell to the best of 
his ability. 

Three days before the trial took place 
Mr. Kirschen wrote me a few lines, say- 
ing that the trial would be on the next 
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Thursday, the 7th of October. The lega- 
tion at once sent him, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, a letter (copy No. 2) confirming in 
writing, in the name of the legation, the 
arrangement that had been made between 
him and me. This letter was delivered 
to Mr. Kirschen by a messenger of the 
legation. 

The trial took two days, ending Friday, 
the 8th. 

On Saturday I was informed by an 
outsider that the trial had taken place, 
but that no judgment would be reached 
till a few days later. 

Receiving no report from Mr. Kirschen, 
I tried to find him but failed. I then 
sent him a note on Sunday, asking him 
to send his report to the legation or call 
there on Monday morning at 8:30. At 
the same time I obtained from some other 
person present at the trial some infor- 
mation about what had occurred, and the 
following facts were disclosed to me: 


Miss Cavell. was prosecuted for having 
helped English and French soldiers, as 
well as Belgian young men, to cross the 
frontier and to go over to England. She 
had amitted by signing a statement be- 
fore the day of the trial, and by public 
acknowledgment in court, in the pres- 
ence of all the other prisoners and the 
lawyers, that she was guilty of the 
charges brought against her, and she 
had acknowledged not only that she had 
helped these soldiers to cross the fron- 
tier, but also that some of them had 
thanked her in writing when arriving in 
England. This last admission made her 
case so much the more serious, because 
if it only had been proved against her 
that she had helped the soldiers to trav- 
erse the Dutch frontier, and no proof was 
produced that those soldiers had reached 
a country at war with Germany, she 
could only have been sentericed for an 
attempt to commit the “crime” and not 
for the “ crime ” being duly accomplished. 
As the case stood, the sentence fixed by 
the German military law was a sentence 
of death. Paragraph 58 of the German 
Military Code says: 

Will be sentenced to death for treason any 

person who, with the intention of helping 


the hostile power or of causing harm to 
the German or allied troops, is guilty of 


one of the crimes of Paragraph 90 of the 

German Penal Code. 

The case referred to in above said Par- 
agraph 90 consists in: 

* * * conducting soldiers to the enemy 

* * * (viz.: ‘* Dem Feinde Mannschaften 

zufiihrt.’’) 

The penalties above set forth apply, 
according to Paragraph 160 of the Ger- 
man Code, in case of war, to foreigners 
as well as to Germans. 


In her oral statement before the court 
Miss Cavell disclosed almost all the facts 
of the whole prosecution. She was ques- 
tioned in German, an interpreter trans- 
lating all the questions in French, with 
which language Miss Cavell was well 
acquainted. She spoke without trem- 
bling and showed a clear mind. Often 
she added some greater precision to her 
previous depositions. 

When she was asked why she helped 
these soldiers to go to England she re- 
plied that she thought that if she had 
not done so they would have been shot - 
by the Germans, and that therefore she 
thought she only did her duty to her 
country in saving their lives. 

The Military Public Prosecutor said 
that argument might be good for Eng- 
lish soldiers, but did not apply to Bel- 
gian young men whom she induced to 
cross the frontier and who would have 
been perfectly free to remain in the 
country without danger to their lives. 

Mr. Kirschen made a very good plea 
for Miss Cavell, using all arguments that 
could be brought in her favor before the 
court. 

The Military Public Prosecutor, how- 
ever, asked the court to pass a death 
sentence on Miss Cavell and eight other 
prisoners among the thirty-five. The 
court did not seem to agree, and the 
judgment was postponed. The person in- 
forming me said he thought that the 
court would not go to the extreme limit. 

Anyhow, after I had found out these 
facts, (viz., Sunday evening,) I called at 
the Political Division of the German Gov- 
ernment in Belgium, and asked whether, 
now that the trial had taken place, per- 
mission would be granted to me to see 
Miss Cavell in jail, as surely there was 
no longer any object in refusing this per- 
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mission. The German official, Mr. Con- 
rad, said he would make the necessary in- 
quiry at the court and let me know 
later on. 

I also asked him that permission be 
granted to Mr. Gahan, the English cler- 
gyman, to see Miss Cavell. 

At the same time we prepared at the 
legation, to be ready for every eventuali- 
ty, a petition for pardon, addressed to 
the Governor General in Belgium, and a 
transmitting note addressed to Baron 
von der Lancken. 

Monday morning at 11 I called up 
Mr. Conrad on the telephone from the 
legation (as I had already done pre- 
viously on several occasions when mak- 
ing inquiries about the case) asking 
what the military court had decided about 
Mr. Gahan and myself seeing Miss Cavell. 
He replied that Mr. Gahan could not see 
her, but that she could see any of the 
three Protestant clergymen attached to 
the prison; and that I could not see her 
till the judgment was pronounced and 
signed, but that this would probably only 
take place in a day or two. I asked the 
German official to inform the legation 
immediately after the passing of said 
judgment, so that I might see Miss Cavell 
at once, thinking, of course, that the 
legation might, according to your inten- 
tions, take immediate steps for Miss 
Cavell’s pardon if the judgment really 
was a sentence of death. 


Very surprised to still receive no news 
from Mr. Kirschen, I then called at his 
house at 12:30 and was informed that he 
would not be there till about the end of 
the afternoon. I then called at 12:40 at 
the house of another lawyer interested in 
the case of a fellow-prisoner, and found 
that he also was out. In the afternoon, 
however, the latter lawyer called at my 
house, saying that in the morning he had 
heard from the German Kommandantur 


that judgment would be passed only the 
next morning, viz., Tuesday morning. He 
said he feared that the court would be 
very severe for all the prisoners. 


Shortly after this lawyer left me, and 
while I was preparing a note about the 
case, at 8 P. M. I was privately and re- 
liably informed that the judgment had 
been delivered at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon; that Miss Cavell had been sen- 
tenced to death, and that she would be 
shot at 2 o’clock the next morning. I 
told my informer that I was extremely 
surprised at this, because the legation 
had received no information yet, neither 
from the German authorities nor from 
Mr. Kirschen, but that the matter was too 
serious to run the smallest chance, -nd 
that therefore I would proceed immedi- 
ately to the legation to confer with your 
Excellency and take all possible steps to 
save Miss Cavell’s life. 


According to your Excellency’s deci- 
sion, Mr. Gibson and myself went, with 
the Spanish Minister, to see Baron von 
der Lancken, and the report of our inter- 
view and of our efforts te save Miss 
Cavell is given to you by Mr. Gibson. 

This morning Mr. Gahan, the English 
clergyman, called to see me and told me 
that he had seen Miss Cavell in her cell 
yesterday night at 10 o’clock, that he 
had given her the holy communion and 
had found her admirably strong and 
calm. I asked Mr. Gahan whether she 
had made any remarks about anything 
concerning the legal side of her case and 
whether the confession which she made 
before the trial and in court was, in his 
opinion, perfectly free and sincere. Mr. 
Cahan says that she told him she per- 
fectly well knew what she had done, that 
according to the law of course she was 
guilty and had admitted her guilt, but 
that she was happy to die for her coun- 
try. (Signed) G. de LEVAL. 


[On the opposite page appears the German official defense 
of Miss Cavell’s execution] 





A Defense of the Execution 
By Dr. Alfred F. M. Zimmermann 


German Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


Moved by foreign denunciations of the execution 
he said Germany’s enemies were making capital, Dr. 
on Oct. 24, 


which 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 


of Miss Edith Cavell, out of 
Alfred F. M. Zimmermann, 


1915, made the authorized statement 


to the staff correspondent of THE NEW YORK TIMES in Berlin: 


T was a pity that Miss Cavell had to 
be executed, but it was necessary. 
She was judged justly. We hope it 

will not be necessary to have any more 
executions. 

I see from the English and American 
press that the shooting of an English- 
woman and the condemnation of several 
other women in Brussels for treason has 
caused a sensation, and capital against 
us is being made out of the fact. It is 
undoubtedly a terrible thing that the 
woman has been executed; but con- 
sider what would happen to a State, 
particularly in war, if it left crimes 
aimed at the safety of its armies to go 
unpunished because committed by wo- 
men. No criminal code in the world— 
least of all the laws of war—makes such 
a distinction; and the feminine sex has 
but one preference, according to legal 
usages, namely, that women in a deli- 
eate condition may not be executed. 
Otherwise man and woman are equal 
before the law, and only the degree of 
guilt makes a difference in the sentence 
for the crime and its consequences. 

I have before me the court’s verdict 
in the Cavell case, and can assure you 
that it was gone into with the utmost 
thoroughness, and was investigated and 
cleared up to the smallest details. The 
result was so convincing, and the cir- 
cumstances were so clear, that no war 
court in the world could have given 
any other verdict, for it was not con- 
cerned with a single emotional deed of 
one person, but a well-thought-out plot, 
with many far-reaching ramifications, 
which for nine months succeeded in 
doing valuable service to our enemies 
to the great detriment of our armies. 
Countless Belgian, French, and English 
soldiers are again fighting in the ranks 
of the Allies who owe their escape to 


the activities of the band now found 
guilty, whose head was the Cavell wo- 
man. Only the utmost sternness could 
do away with such activities under the 
very nose of our authorities, and a Gov- 
ernment which in such case does not 
resort to the sternest measures sins 
against its most elementary duties to- 
ward the safety of its own army. 

All those convicted were thoroughly 
aware of the nature of their acts. The 
court particularly weighed this point 
with care, letting off several of the ac- 
cused because they were in doubt as to 
whether they knew that their actions 
were punishable. Those condemned 
knew what they were doing, for nu- 
merous public proclamations had pointed 
out the fact that aiding enemies’ armies 
was punishable with death. 

I know that the motives of the con- 
demned were not base; that they acted 
from patriotism; but in war one must 
be prepared to seal one’s patriotism with 
blood whether one faces the enemy in 
battle or otherwise in the interest of 
one’s cause does deeds which justly bring 
after them the death penalty. Among 
our Russian prisoners are several young 
girls who fought against us in soldiers’ 
uniforms. Had one of these girls fallen 
no one would have accused us of bar- 
barity against women. Why now, when 
another woman has met the death to 
which she knowingly exposed herself, as 
did her comrades in battle? 

There are moments in the life of 
nations where consideration for the ex- 
istence of the individual is a crime 
against all. Such a moment was here. 
It was necessary once for all to put an 
end to the activity of our enemies, re- 
gardless of their motives; therefore the 
death penalty was executed so as to 
frighten off all those who, counting on 
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preferential treatment for their sex, take 
part in undertakings punishable by death. 
Were special consideration shown to 
women we should open the door wide to 
such activities on the part of women, 
who are often more clever in such mat- 
ters than the cleverest male spy. The 
man who is in a position of responsibil- 
ity must do that, but, unconcerned about 
the world’s judgment, he must often fol- 
low the difficult path of duty. 

If, despite these considerations, it is 
now being discussed whether mercy 
shall be shown the rest of those con- 
victed, and if the life which they have 
forfeited under recognized law is given 
back to them, you can deduce from that 
how earnestly we are striving to bring 
our feelings of humanity in accord with 
the commandments of stern duty. If 
the others are pardoned it will be at the 
expense of the security of our armies, 
for it is to be feared that new attempts 


The Case of 
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will be made to harm us when it is be- 
lieved that offenders will go unpunished 
or suffer only a mild penalty. Only 
pity for the guilty can lead to such par- 
dons; they will not be an admission 
that the suspended sentence was too 
stern. 

Dr. Zimmermann said in conclusion 
that there was not a word of truth in 
the report that the soldiers at first re- 
fused to shoot Miss Cavell, and then 
aimed so badly that.an officer was forced 
to give the coup de grace. He stated: 

The weakness of our enemies’ argu- 
ments is proved by the fact that they do 
not attempt to combat the justice of the 
sentence but try to influence public opin- 
ion against us by false reports of the exe- 
cution. The official report before me 
shows that it was carried out according 
to the prescribed forms, and that death 
resulted instantly from the first volley, 
as certified by the physician present. 


Edith Cavell 


By James M. Beck 


Late Assistant Attorney General of the United States and author of ‘‘In the Supreme 


Court of Civilization: 


‘* The Dual Alliance vs. the Triple Entente,’’ (which appeared in CURRENT 


History MAGAZINE in January, 1915.) Mr. Beck’s fame as an analyst of the issues of this war 


is international. 
originally appearing in THE 


ILL the American people or the 
\ people of any nation hesitate to 
accept the clear, positive, and 


circumstantial statements of Minis- 
ter Whitlock, Secretary Gibson, and 
Counselor de Leval, at least two of 
whom are wholly disinterested in the 
matter, as against the self-exculpatory, 
general, and anonymous denials of a 
“ semi-official ” press bureau, especially 
when it is recalled that, from the begin- 
ning of the great war, the German For- 
eign Office, with whom military honor is 
supposed to be almost a religion, has 
stooped to the most shameful and bare- 
faced mendacity? 

When the world recalls how Austrian 
Ambassadors in Paris, London, and 
Petrograd made the most emphatic state- 


We present below his conclusions regarding the case from an article 
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ments that the forthcoming ultimatum to 
Serbia would be “ pacific and concilia- 
tory,” and assured the Russian Ambas- 
sador that he could therefore safely leave 
Vienna on his vacation on the very eve 
of the ultimatum, and when the Ger- 
man Ambassadors in the same capitals 
gave the most solemn and unequivocal 
assurances that 
**the German Government had no knowl- 
edge of the text of the American note be- 
fore it was handed in and had not exer- 
cised any influence on its contents,’’ 
and later admitted, when the lie had 
served its purpose by lulling the world 
into a sense of false security, that it had 
been fully consulted by its ally before 
the ultimatum was prepared and had 
given it a carte blanche to proceed, 





EXECUTION OF EDITH CAVELL 


when these notable examples of Prus- 
sian Machiavellism are recalled, little at- 
tention will be given to these futile at- 
tempts to wash from the shield of 
German honor the blood of Edith Cavell. 


One can to some extent understand the 
Berserker fury which caused a von Bis- 
sing to say in effect to this gentle-faced 
English nurse, “ You are in our way. 
You menace our security. You must die, 
as countless thousands have already died, 
to secure the results of our seizure of 
Belgium ”; but can we understand or in 
any way palliate the attempt to hide the 
stains of blood on that prison floor of 
Brussels with a cobweb of self-evident 
falsehoods? 

These stains can never be washed out 
to the eye of imagination. 

** Let none these marks efface, 

For they appeal from tyranny to God.’”’ 

In the last interview between our 
representative and Baron von der Lanck- 
en, which took place a few hours before 
the execution, our representative re- 
minded these Prussian officials 

‘‘of our untiring efforts on behalf of Ger- 
man subjects at the outbreak of the war 
and during the siege of Antwerp. I point- 
ed out that, while our services had been 
gladly rendered and without any thought 
of future favors, they should certainly en- 
title you to some consideration for the 
only request of this sort you ,jthe Ameri- 
ean Minister] had made since the begin- 
ning of the war.”’ 

Even our Minister’s appeal to grati- 
tude and to one of the most ordinary and 
natural courtesies of diplomatic life 
proved unavailing, and at midnight the 
Secretary of the American Legation and 
the Spanish Minister, who was acting 
with him, left in despair. At 2 o’clock 
that morning Miss Cavell was secretly 
executed. 

Even the ordinary courtesy accorded 
to the vilest criminal, of being permit- 
ted before dying to have a clergyman 
of her own selection, was denied her 
until a few hours before her death, for 
the legal counselor of the American 
Legation on Oct. 10 applied in behalf 
of this country for permission for an 
English clergyman to see Miss Cavell, 
and this, too, was refused, as her jailers 
preferred to assign her the prison chap- 
plains as well as her counsel. Even the 


final appeal of our Minister for the sur- 
render of her mutilated body was denied, 
on the ground that only the Minister of 
War in Berlin could grant it. 

Apart from the brutality of the whole 
incident there is one circumstance that 
makes it of peculiar interest to the 
American people and which gives to it 
the character of rank ingratitude. Our 
representative, as above stated, did ad- 
vise the German officials that a little de- 
lay was asked by our Legation as a slight 
return for the innumerable acts of kind- 
ness which our Legation had done for 
German soldiers and interned prisoners 
in the earlier days of the war before the 
German invasion had swept over the 
land. The charge of ingratitude may 
rest soundly upon far greater and broad- 
er grounds. 

This great nation had contributed in 
money and merchandise a sum estimated 
at many millions for the relief of the 
people in Belgium. In so doing it did to 
the German Nation an inestimable serv- 
ice, for when Germany conquered Bel- 
gium the duty and burden rested upon it 
te support its population to the extent 
that it might become necessary. The 
burden of supporting 8,000,000 civilians 
was no light one, especially as there ex- 
isted in Germany a scarcity of food. As 
bread tickets were then being issued in 
Germany to its people, the supplies would 
have been substantially less if a portion 
of its food products had been required 
for the civilian population of Belgium, 
for obviously the German Nation could 
not permit a people, whom it had so 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, to starve 
to death. Every dollar that was raised 
in America for the Belgian people, 
therefore, operated to relieve Germany 
from a heavy burden. 

Moreover, when the war broke out, 
Germany needed some friendly nation to 
take over the care oftits nationals in the 
hostile countries, and in England, 
France, Belgium, and Russia the inter- 
ests of German citizens were assumed 
by the American Government as a cour- 
tesy to Germany, and no one can ques- 
tion how faithfully in the last fourteen 
months Page in London, Sharp in Paris, 
and Whitlock in Brussels have labored to 
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alleviate the inevitable suffering to Ger- 
man prisoners or interned civilians. 

In view of these services, it surely 
was not much for the American Minister 
to ask that a little delay should be grant- 
ed to a woman whose error, if any, had 
arisen from impulses of humanity and 
from considerations of patriotism. To 
spare her life a little longer could not 
have done the German cause any possi- 
ble harm, for she was in their custody 
and beyond the power of rendering any 
help to her compatriots. To condemn 
any human being, even if he were the 
vilest criminal, at 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon and execute him at 2 A. M. was 
an act of barbarism for which no possi- 
ble condemnation is adequate. 

Under these circumstances, it would be 
incredible, if the facts were not beyond 
dispute, that the request of the United 
States for a little delay was not only 
brutally refused, but that our Legation 
was deliberately misled and deceived 
until the death sentence had been in- 
flicted. 

This makes the fate of Miss Cavell our 
affair as much as that of the Lusitania, 
And yet we have the already familiar 
semi-official assurance from Washing- 
ton that while our officials “ unofficially 
deplore the act, officially they can do 
nothing.” Concurrently we are told in 
the President’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion that we should be thankful because 
we have “been able to assert our rights 
and the rights of mankind,” and that 
this “ has been a year of special blessing 
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for us,” for, so the proclamation adds, 
“we have prospered while other nations 
were at war.” 

I venture to say in all reverence that 
the God of nations will be better pleased 
on the coming Thanksgiving Day—which 
also should be one of penitence and hu- 
miliation—if we do a little more in fact 
as well as in words to safeguard the 
rights of humanity. Our initial blunder 
was in turning away the Belgian Com- 
missioners, when they first presented 
the wrongs of their crucified nation, with 
icy phrases as to a mysterious day of 
reckoning in the indefinite future. An 
act of justice now will be worth a thou- 
sand future “accountings” after the 
long agony of the world is over. “ Now 
is the accepted time, this the day of 
salvation.” 

Let our nation begin with the case 
of Edith Cavell, and demand of Ger- 
many the dismissal of the officers who 
flouted, deceived, and mocked the repre- 
sentative of the United States. That 
concerns our honor as a nation. 

And you, women of America! Will 
you not honor the memory of this martyr 
of your sex, who for all time will be 
mourned as was the noblest Greek maid- 
en, Antigone, who also gave her life that 
her brother might have the rites of sep- 
ulture? Will you not carry on in her 
name and for her memory those sacred 
ministrations of mercy which were her 
lifework? 

Make her cause—the cause of mercy 
—your own! 


German-Americans Against Wilson 


In its issue of Oct. 25, 1915, THE NEw York TIMES reported from Worces- 


ter, Mass.: 


A convention described as representing forty-six organizations of German- 


Americans, with a membership of 20,000 in this State, today adopted a resolution 
“firmly opposing ” the re-election of President Wilson. The meeting was called 
by John Albrecht Walz, Professor of German Literature at Harvard University 
and State Chairman of the German National Alliance. The purpose was said to 
be largely to induce Americans of German descent to take a more active interest 
in political affairs, and no permanent organization was attempted. Announce- 
ment had been made previously that the gathering probably would indorse one of 
the candidates for Governor at the State election next month, but it was decided 
not to take such a step. The resolution, which was adopted after considerable 
debate, follows: “‘ Resolved, That we, American citizens, assembled at Worcester, 
do not desire as an organization to indorse any candidate for Governor, but we 
believe in the desirability of unitedly discussing the question of the Gubernatorial 
candidates. We are, however, firmly opposed to the re-election of Woodrow 
Wilson as President of the United States.” 





The American Note to Britain 
By Albert Bushneil Hart 


Professor of Government in Harvard University 


A vigorious declaration of intention to champion the integrity of established neutral: rights 
“ against the lawless conduct of belligerents ’’ is contained in the note of Oct. 21, 1915, which 
the United States has addressed to Great Britain as a response to the several communnica- 
tions of that nation concerning the American protest against British interference with Ameri- 
ean trade with Europe. Incidentally notice is served that the United States does not 
recognize as legal the British blockade of European ports. The note to Great Britain, which, 
because of its great length, was sent to London by special messenger, was made public by the 


a 


State Department on Nov. 7. 


With it are pertinent papers, including a copy of instructions 


to American naval officers in the civil war, and a ‘‘ statement regarding vessels detained by 


9 


3ritish authorities, 


signed by Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, who in the name of his 


Government serves notice on Great Britain that the United States ‘‘ cannot submit to the 
curtailment of its neutral rights” by the British Orders in Council and prize court rules. 


sé 


The British measures, it is asserted, 
conception and in nature.’’ 


are admittedly retaliatory and therefore illegal, in 
Below appears a statement of the chief points involved, taken 


from an article by Professor Hart which appeared in THE New York Times of Nov. 14, 1915. 


HE Germans have complained that, 
while the State Department has 
been very sharp in following up 
their delinquencies, it has not 

found time to deal with similar difficulties 
with Great Britian. The dispatch of,Oct. 
21 described itself as a formal reply to 
British “ notes of Jan. 7, Feb. 10, June 22, 
July 23, July 31, (2,) Aug. 18, and to a 
note verbale of the British Embassy of 
Aug. 6”; it is therefore safe to say that 
this is not exactly a frenzied and im- 
pulsive appeal, based upon imperfect in- 
formation. The State Department is 
nothing if it is not deliberate; and delib- 
eration has made it possible to bring to- 
gether a formidable array of principles, 
precedents, and cases. 

The official reason for delay is that the 
United States had hoped that his Majes- 
ty’s Government would be a good boy 
and would keep his written promises to 
reduce the delays and inconveniences in 
the treatment of American ships and 
cargoes. Naturally, in the ten months 
since the first dispatch on this general 
subject, there has been time for a lot of 
new cases to accumulate. From that 
point of view the note would have been 
stronger if the department had waited 
six weeks or six months longer. Still it 
would be most unfair to twit the de- 
partment with delay if, now that the 
dispatch has appeared, it covered in a 
vigorous and statesmanlike manner all 


the solvable difficulties relating to our 
neutral trade. 


Notwithstanding the rapid transit of 
intelligence, of diplomatic information 
and of the orders of shipowners, the 
note calls attention to an exasperating 
delay in handling American vessels, and 
other vessels with American cargoes on 
board, which have been overhauled by 
British cruisers. In the old days of sail- 
ing ships it was not easy nor common 
for the captor to bring his captures into 
port himself. He put a prize crew on, 
with orders to take the vessel to a spec- 
ified port where a prize court could 
sit upon the capture. The capturing 
ship had every interest in saving the 
capture because otherwise there would be 
no prize on it; and the destruction of a 
prize on the grounds that it could not be 
brought into court was rare. Most of 
the captures of American ships and 
cargoes by the British have been near a 
British port, particularly that vast mart 
of world traffic, Kirkwall in the Orkney 
Islands. Whoever heard of Kirkwall 
before? Why Kirkwall? Because the 
English have virtually barred the Strait 
of Dover and compelled shipping bound 
for North Sea ports to go around the 
North of Scotland, and there has pock- 
eted American and other vessels. The 
tables show a great number of vessels 
which were thus obliged to lie up from a 
day to a week, or in some cases several 
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months. This is vexatious; and the 
United States is quite right in the con- 
tention that it is also illegal and un- 
friendly to compel vessels to interrupt 
their yovages and to submit to inquisi- 
torial searches of their cargo. The griev- 
ance is a real one and is aggravated by 
the fact that it is a return in another 
form to practices of which the United 
States complained nearly a year ago, and 
which the British Government promised 
to discontinue. 

No part of the dispatch will provoke 
more British comment than the flat- 
footed assertion that the British prize 
courts are not judicial tribunals, making 
decisions solely on the general principles 
of interrational law, but a branch of the 
British military system; yet no part of 
the dispatch is sounder or more needed. 
The United States of America had ex- 
perience of the impartiality of British 
prize courts a century ago, when, in 1805, 
the British Judges began to reverse their 
own previous decisions because their 
Government had changed its policy with 
regard to neutral trade. International 
law had not changed, the conditions had 
not changed, but something new had to 
be contrived to make it unpleasant for 
Napoleon. 


Another part of the dispatch deals 
with the stoppage of cargoes, bound 
from the neutral United States to neutral 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, 
such cargoes not being made up of mu- 
nitions of war or other genuine contra- 
band. This interference was _ hardly 
made in the worst days of the British 
Orders in Council and French Decrees, 
in the period just before the War of 
1812. The British Government thus con- 
stitutes itself the distributer of Ameri- 
can trade, deciding for us what foreign 
countries have enough oil or. cotton or 
manufactures. The British trade ex- 
perts watch the barometer of interna- 
tional commerce in every European neu- 
tral country; and when the trade rises 
above what the English think normal 
they take it upon themselves to cut off 
a part. 

As Secretary Lansing forcibly shows, 
this policy amounts to a blockade of 
neutral ports, which is contrary to all 
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principles of international law and com- 
mon sense. In many ways the Scandina- 
vian countries and Holland are now 
treated by Great Britain as though they 
were at war. On the other side there 
are some curious twists by which British 
shipments are made to such neutral 
powers, running the risk of their being 
re-exported to Germany, while similar 
American exports are stopped. 

The dispatch clearly and definitely 
commits the United States to the con- 
viction that the interference with Amer- 
ican trade, which the British have some- 
times called a blockade, is not a real 
blockade, even against the German coast, 
and is therefore in no way binding upon 
the United States. The dispatch is on 
that point perfectly clear; this country 
will henceforth protest every case of 
capture under the so-called blockade. 

The logical foundation for that policy 
is that the United States as a neutral 
recognizes war where there is war and 
not where it does not exist. We have 
never denied the right to post a fleet off 
the German coast and to capture vessels 
attempting to-enter or leave the German 
ports, whether those vessels be German 
or neutral. We have not recognized the 
right of the British to post ships in the 
Strait of Dover and the passages north 
of Scotland and assert that they are 
thereby blockading the German coast. 
Those water passages are avenues to 
other countries besides Germany. There 
is no more right to block them to our 
shipping than there would be to put a 
fleet ten miles off of New York Harbor, 
call it a blockade of the German coast, 
and capture American vessels cleared for 
Germany. No matter what the pressure 
upon the British Nation, they must con- 
fine their hostilities to the hostile and not 
extend them to the neutral. Otherwise 
any two powers that chose to go to war 
could compel all the rest of the world to 
suspend their commerce while these two 
chose to remain at war. 


On the other hand, the British have a 
right to seize cargoes of contraband 
wherever found on the high seas, whether 
bound to a belligerent port or bound to 
a neutral port whence they are likely to 
reach the belligerents. The United 
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States Government claimed that right 
during our civil war and has never had 
the least disposition to deny it in the 
present worldwide war. Why should 
this right of capture be legal anywhere 
on the high seas, while captures for the 
reason of blockade are good only when a 
vessel is bound for a particular stretch 
of coast? Capture for contraband is a 
part of the general military operations; 
it is akin to destroying the ships of an 
enemy, and the offense which justifies 
capture occurs wherever the vessel is. 
Blockade applies only to a localized war- 
fare. Ships that have notice that a par- 
ticular port or coast is blockaded, clear 
for it at their peril; but they are not 
liable to capture if bound to unblockaded 
ports. The British are trying to avoid 
the restrictions of blockade by declining 
(for reasons best known to their naval 
authorities) to place a fleet off the Ger- 
man coast; and at the same time they 
are claiming the fullest privileges of 
blockade, and going far beyond them, by 
undertaking to limit and control the 
commerce of the world that is bound into 
the North Sea. 

The question is often asked why the 
British, since they have the physical 
power, should not stop a commerce, some 
of which is certain to leak through to 
the Germans. The answer is very sim- 
ple: the United States and other neutral 
powers have a right of navigation on 
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the high seas which does not spring from 
the consent of belligerent powers, but 
from the inherent right of all maritime 
nations to make use of the sea as a com- 
mon possession. 


Up to this point the dispatch covers 
the ground in a wholesome and manly 
fashion. Its chief and crying defect is 
that upon the great question of what 
shall be contraband goods, Secretary 
Lansing has no more to say than: “ There 
is no intention in this discussion to com- 
mit the Government of the United States 
to a policy of waiving of any objections 
which it may entertain as to the propriety 
and right of the British to include in 
their list of contraband of war certain 
articles which have been so included. The 
United States Government reserves the 
right to make this matter the subject of 
a communication to his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment at a later day.” This seems a 
weak expansion of Secretary Bryan’s 
remark nearly a year ago that he would 
not “at this time” go into the question 
of the British list of contraband. By a 
vicious application of contraband Amer- 
ican ships are being held up almost 
every day and sent into British ports, 
obliged to discharge and forfeit part or 
the whole of their cargo, even to forfeit 
the vessel, because they are carrying 
American products which have nothing 
to do with war, and are as innocent as 
babies’ milk. 





American Defense 


By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States; 
William J. Bryan, Late American Secretary of State; 
Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President of the United States 


President Wilson, addressing, 


sentative of every phase of party democracy, 


in New York on Nov. 


4, 1915, a gathering repre- 
assembled to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the founding of the Manhattan Club, announced to the people his program 


of preparedness, 


below. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


R. TOASTMASTER and Gentle- 

M men: I warmly felicitate the 

club upon the completion of 

fifty years of successful and in- 

teresting life. Club life may be made to 

mean a great deal to those who know how 

to use it. I have no doubt that to a great 

many of you has come genuine stimula- 

tion in the association of this place and 

that as the years have multiplied you 

have seen more and more the useful ends 

which may be served by organizations of 
this sort. 


But I have not come to speak wholly of 
that, for there are others of your own 
members who can speak of the club with 
a knowledge and an intelligence which no 
one can have who has not been intimately 
associated with it. Men band themselves 
together for the sake of the association, 
no doubt, but also for something greater 
and deeper than that—because they are 
conscious of common interests lying out- 
side their business occupations, because 
they are members of the same commu- 
nity and in frequent intercourse find 
mutual stimulation and a real miximum 
of vitality and power. I shall assume 
that here around the dinner table on this 
memorial occasion our talk should prop- 
erly turn to the wide and common inter- 
ests which are most in our thoughts, 
whether they be the interests of the com- 
munity or of the nation. 

A year and a half ago our thought would 
have been almost altogether of great 
domestic questions. They are many and 
of vital consequence. We must and shall 


his plan for a national defense. 
with the comment thereon by William J. Bryan and ex-President Roosevelt, 


The text of the speech, together 


appears 


address ourselves to their solution with 
diligence, firmness, and self-possession, 
notwithstanding we find ourselves in the 
midst of a world disturbed by great dis- 
aster and ablaze with terrible war; but 
our thought is now inevitably of new 
things about which formerly we gave our- 
selves little concern. We are thinking 
now chiefly of our relations with the rest 
of the world, not our commercial rela- 
tions—about those we have thought and 
planned always—but about our political 
relations, our duties as an individual and 
independent force in the world to our- 
selves, our neighbors, and the world 
itself. 

Our principles are well known. It is 
not necessary to avow them again. We 
believe in political liberty and founded 
our great Government to obtain it, the 
liberty of men and of peoples—of men to 
choose their own lives and of peoples to 
choose their own allegiance. 

Our ambition, also, all the world has 
knowledge of. It is not only to be free 
and prosperous ourselves, but also to 
be the friend and thoughtful partisan 
of those who are free or who desire 
freedom the world over. If we have 
had aggressive purposes and covetous 
ambitions, they were the fruit of our 
thoughtless youth as a nation and we 
have put them aside. We shall, I con- 
fidently believe, never again take an- 
other foot of territory by conquest. We 
shall never in any circumstances seek 
to make an independent people subject 
to our dominion; because we believe, we 
passionately believe, in the right of 
every people to choose their own alle- 
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giance and be free of masters alto- 
gether. 

For ourselves we wish nothing but 
the full liberty of self-development; 
and with ourselves in this great matter 
we associate all the peoples of our own 
hemisphere. We wish not only for the 
United States but for them the fullest 
freedom of independent growth and of 
action, for we know that throughout 
this hemisphere the same aspirations 
are everywhere being worked out, un- 
der diverse conditions, but with the 
same impulse and ultimate object. 

All this is very clear to us and will, 
I confidently predict, become more and 
more clear to the whole world as the 
great processes of the future unfold 
themselves. It is with a full conscious- 
ness of such principles and such ambi- 
tions that we are asking ourselves at the 
present time what our duty is with re- 
gard to the armed force of the nation. 

Within a year we have witnessed what 
we did not believe possible—a great Eu- 
ropean conflict involving many of the 
greatest nations of the world. The influ- 


ences of a great war are everywhere in 


the air. All Europe is embattled. Force 
everywhere speaks out with a loud 
and imperious voice in a titanic struggle 
of Governments, and from one end of 
our own dear country to the other men 
are asking one another what our own 
force is, how far we are prepared to 
maintain ourselves against any inter- 
ference with our national action or de- 
velopment. 

In no man’s mind, I am sure, is there 
even raised the question of the willful 
use of force on our part against any 
nation or any people. No matter what 
military or naval force the United States 
might develop, statesmen threughout the 
whole world might rest assured that we 
were gathering that force, not for at- 
tack in any quarter, not for aggression 
of any kind, not for the satisfaction of 
any political or international ambition, 
but merely to make sure of our own 
security. 

We have it in mind to be prepared, 
not for war, but only for defense; 
and with the thought constantly in our 
minds that the principles we hold most 
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dear can be achieved by the slow proc- 
esses of history only in the kindly and 
wholesome atmosphere of peace, and not 
by the use of hostile force. The mission 
of America in the world is essentially 
a mission of peace and good-will among 
men. She has become the home and 
asylum of men of all creeds and races. 
Within her hospitable borders they have 
found homes and congenial associations 
and freedom and a wide and cordial wel- 
come and they have become part of the 
bone and sinew and spirit of America 
itself. America has been made up out of 
the nations of the world and is the friend 
of the nations of the world. 

But we feel justified in preparing our- 
selves to vindicate our right to inde- 
pendent and unmolested action by making 
the force that is in us ready for assertion. 


And we know that we can do this in 
a way that will be itself an illustration 
of the American spirit. In accordance 
with our American traditions we want 
and shall work for only an army ade- 
quate to the constant and legitimate 
uses of times of international peace. But 
we do want to feel that there is a great 
body of citizens who have received at 
least the most rudimentary and neces- 
sary forms of military training; that 
they will be ready to form themselves 
into a fighting force at the call of the 
nation; and that the nation has the muni- 
tions and supplies with which to equip 
them without delay should it be neces- 
sary to call them into action. We wish 
to supply them with the training they 
need, and we think we can do so without 
calling them at any time too long away 
from their civilian pursuits. 

It is with this idea, with this concep- 
tion, in mind that the plans have been 
made which it will be my privilege to 
lay before the Congress at its next ses- 
sion. That plan calls for only such an 
increase in the regular army of the 
United States as experience has proved 
to be required for the performance of 
the necessary duties of the army in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, 
upon the borders of the United States, at 
the coast fortifications, and at the mili- 
tary posts of the interior. 

For the rest, it calls for the training 
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within the next three years of a force 
of 400,000 citizen soldiers, to be raised 
in annual contingents of 133,000, who 
would be asked to enlist for three years 
with the colors and three years on fur- 
lough, but who during their three years 
of enlistment with the colors would not 
be organized as a standing force, but 
would be expected merely to undergo in- 
tensive training for a very brief period 
of each year. Their training would take 
place in immediate association with the 
organized units of the regular army. It 
would have no touch of the amateur 
about it, neither would it exact of the 
volunteers more than they could give in 
any one year from their civilian pursuits. 

And none of this would be done in 
such a way as in the slightest degree to 
supersede or subordinate our present 
serviceable and efficient National Guard. 
On the contrary, the National Guard 
itself would be used as part of the in- 
strumentality by which training would 
be given the citizens who enlisted under 
the new conditions, and I should hope 
and expect that the legislation by which 
all this would be accomplished would put 
the National Guard itself upon a better 
and more permanent footing than it has 
ever been before, giving it not only the 
recognition which it deserves but a more 
definite support from the National Gov- 
ernment and a more definite connection 
with the military organization of the 
nation. 

What we all wish to accomplish is that 
the forces of the nation should indeed be 
part of the nation, and not a separate 
professional force, and the chief cost of 
the system would not be in the enlist- 
ment or in the training of the men, but 
in the providing of ample equipment in 
case it should be necessary to call all 
forces into the field. 

Moreover, it has been American policy 
time out of mind to look to the navy as 
the first and chief line of defense. The 
navy of the United States is already a 
very great and efficient force. Not rap- 
idly, but slowly, with careful attention, 
our naval force has been developed until 
the navy of the United States stands rec- 
ognized as one of the most efficient and 
notable of the modern time. 


All that is needed in order to bring it 
to a point of extraordinary force and 
efficiency as compared with the other 


‘navies of the world is that we should 


hasten our pace in the policy we have 
long been pursuing, and that chief of all 
we should have a definite policy of devel- 
opment, not made from year to year, but 
looking well into the future and planning 
for a definite consummation. 

We can and should profit in all that 
we do by the experience and example that 
have been made obvious to us by the mili- 
tary and naval events of the actual pres- 
ent. It is not merely a matter of building 
battleships and cruisers and submarines, 
but also a matter of making sure that we 
Shall have the adequate equipment of 
men and munitions and supplies for the 
vessels we build and intend to build. 

Part of our problem is the problem of 
what I may call the mobilization of the 
resources of the nation at the proper 
time if it should ever be necessary to mo- 
bilize them for national defense. We 
shall study efficiency and adequate equip- 
ment as carefully as we shall study the 
number and size of our ships, and I be- 
lieve that the plans already in part made 
public by the Navy Department are plans 
which the whole nation can approve with 
rational enthusiasm. 

No thoughtful man feels any panic 
haste in this matter. The country is not 
threatened from any quarter. She stands 
in friendly relations with all the world. 
Her resources are known and her self-re- 
spect and her capacity to care for her 
own citizens and her own rights. There 
is no fear among us. Under the New 
World conditions we have become 
thoughtful of the things which all rea- 
sonable men consider necessary for secu- 
rity and self-defense on the part of every 
nation confronted with the great enter- 
prise of human liberty and independence. 
That is all. 

Is the plan we propose sane and 
reasonable and suited to the needs of 
the hour? Does it not conform to the 
ancient traditions of America? Has any 
better plan been proposed than this pro- 
gram that we now place before the coun- 
try? In it there is no pride of opinion. 
It represents the best professional and 
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expert judgment of the country. But I 
am not so much interested in programs 
as I am in safeguarding at every cost 
the good faith and honor of the country. 

If men differ with me in this vital 
matter, I shall ask them to make it clear 
how far and in what way they are in- 
terested in making the permanent inter- 
ests of the country safe against disturb- 
ance. 

In the fulfillment of the program I 
propose I shall ask for the hearty sup- 
port of the country, of the rank and 
file of America, of men of all shades of 
political opinion. For my position in 
this important matter is different from 
that of the private individual who is 
free to speak his own thoughts and to 
risk his own opinions in this matter. We 
are here dealing with things that are 
vital to the life of America itself. 

In doing this I have tried to purge 
my heart of all personal and selfish 
motives. For the time being, I speak 
as the trustee and guardian of a na- 
tion’s rights, charged with the duty of 
speaking for that nation in matters in- 
volving her sovereignty—a nation too big 
and generous to be exacting and yet 
courageous enough to defend its rights 
and the liberties of its people wherever 
assailed or invaded. I would not feel 
that I was discharging the solemn obli- 
gation I owe the country were I not to 
speak in terms of the deepest solemnity 
of the urgency and necessity of prepar- 
ing ourselves to guard and protect the 
rights and privileges of our people, our 
sacred heritage of the fathers who 
struggled to make us an independent na- 
tion. 

The only thing within our own borders 
that has given us grave concern in re- 
cent months has been that voices have 
been raised in America professing to be 
the voices of Americans which were not 
in deed and in truth American, but which 
spoke alien sympathies, which came from 
men who loved other countries better 
than they loved America, men who were 
partisans of other causes than that of 
America and had forgotten that their 
chief and only allegiance was to the great 
Government under which they live. These 
voices have not been many, but they 





have been very loud and very clamorous. 
They have proceeded from a few who 
were bitter and who were grievously 
misled. 

America has not opened its doors in 
vain to men and women out of other 
nations. The vast majority of those 
who have come to take advantage of her 
hospitality have united their spirits 
with hers as well as their fortunes. 
These men who speak alien sympathies 
are not their spokesman, but are the 
spokesmen of small groups whom it is 
high time that the nation should call to a 
reckoning. The chief thing necessary 
in America in order that she should let all 
the world know that she is prepared to 
maintain her own great position is that 
the real voice of the nation should sound 
forth unmistakably and in majestic vol- 
ume, in the deep unison of a common un- 
hesitating national feeling. I do not 
doubt that upon the first occasion, upon 
the first opportunity, upon the first defi- 
nite challenge, that voice will speak forth 
in tones which no man can doubt and 
with commands which no man dare gain- 
say or resist. 

May I not say, while I am speaking 
of this, that there is another danger 
that we should guard against? We 
should rebuke not only manifestations 
of racial feeling here in America where 
there should be none, but also every mani- 
festation of religious and sectarian an- 
tagonism. It does not become America 
that within her borders,-where every 
man is free to follow the dictates of his 
conscience and worship God as he pleases, 
men should raise the cry of church 
against church. To do that is to strike 
at the very spirit and heart of America. 


We are a God-fearing people. We 
agree to differ about methods of wor- 
ship, but we are united in believing in 
Divine Providence and in worshipping the 
God of Nations. We are the champions 
of religious right here and everywhere 
that it may be our privilege to give it 
our countenance and support. The Gov- 
ernment is conscious of the obligation 
and the nation is conscious of the obli- 
gation. Let no man create divisions 
where there are none. 

Here is the nation God has builded by 
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our hands. What shall we do with it? 
Who is there who does not stand ready 
at all times to act in her behalf in a 
spirit of devoted and disinterested pa- 
triotism? We are yet only in the youth 
and first consciousness of our power. The 
day of our country’s life is still but in its 
fresh morning. Let us lift our eyes to 
the great tracts of life yet to be con- 
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quered in the interests of-righteous peace. 
Come, let us renew our allegiance to 
America, conserve her strength in its 
purity, make her chief among those who 
serve mankind, self-reverenced, self-com- 
manded, mistress of all forces of quiet 
counsel, strong above all others in good- 
will and the might of invincible justice 
and right. 


A Reply to the President 


By William J. Bryan 


Late American Secretary of State 


Washington, Nov. 5, 1915. 

HAVE read the President’s speech at 

New York with sorrow and concern. 

He is doing what he believes to be 
his duty, and so long as a man follows 
his conscience and judgment we cannot 
criticise his motives, but we may be com- 
pelled to dissent from his conclusions. I 
feel it my duty to dissent, and, as he has 
given his views with clearness and em- 
phasis, those who differ from him are 
under a like obligation to express them- 
selves with equal clearness. 

He says that his position is different 
from that of the private individual in 
that the individual is free to speak his 
own thoughts and risk his own opinion. 
This sentence is a little obscure. In so 
far as he expresses his own opinion, he 
does not differ from the private citizen 
except that he speaks under a sense of 
official responsibility, but, where a na- 
tion’s fate is involved in a policy, every 
private citizen who loves his country and 
tries to serve it is conscious of responsi- 
bility. 

The President will not assume that he 
is more deeply interested in the welfare 
of his country than the millions who 
elected him to be, for the time being, 
their spokesman. And if, as he evident- 
ly believes, he is giving voice to the opin- 
ions of his countrymen, he is, of course, 
anxious to have them as frank with him 
~as he has been with them—how other- 
wise can he know whether he represents 
or misrepresents their views? 

He has announced a policy which has 


never before been adopted in this country 
and never indorsed by any party in the 
country, and he has no way of knowing, 
until he hears from the people, whether 
he has correctly interpreted the will of 
the public. His appeal is not to any 
party, but, as he says, to men of “all 
shades of opinion.” He asks for the 
hearty support of the country, meaning, 
of course, that he wants the support, pro- 
vided the people favor the policy which 
he has outlined. He could not, of course, 
ask them to support a policy they did 
not indorse, especially if they considered 
the policy dangerous to the country. 

From my view of the subject, the plan 
which he proposes is not only a departure 
from our traditions, but a reversal of our 
national policy. It is not only a menace 
to our peace and safety, but a challenge 
to the spirit of Christianity which teaches 
us to influence others by example rather 
than by exciting fear. 

The President says that we should be 
prepared “not for aggression but for 
defense.” That is the ground upon 
which all preparation for war is made. 
What nation has ever prepared for war 
on the theory that it was preparing for 
aggression? It is only fair to assume that 
the European rulers who are involved in 
the present war thought that they were 
contributing toward the maintenance of 
peace when they were making elaborate 
preparations for defense. It is a false 
philosophy, and, being false, it inevitably 
leads into difficulties. 

The spirit that makes the individual 
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carry a revolver—and whoever carries a. 
revolver except for defense?—leads him 
not only to use it on slight provocation, 
but to use language which provokes 
trouble. “ Speak softly but carry a big 
stick ” is one of the delusive maxims em- 
ployed by those who put their faith in 
force. There are two answers to it— 
first, the man who speaks softly has not 
the disposition to carry a club, and if a 
man with a soft voice is persuaded to 
carry a club his voice changes as soon as 
he begins to rely upon the club. 

If there is any truth in our religion, a 
nation must win respect as an individual 
does, not by carrying arms, but by an up- 
right, honorable course that invites con- 
fidence and insures good-will. This na- 
tion has won its position in the world 
without resorting to the habit of toting a 
pistol or carrying a club. Why reverse 
our policy at this time? The President 
himself admits that there is no reason 
for a change. He says: 

“The country is not threatened from 
any quarter. She stands in friendly re- 
lations with all the world. Her resources 
and her self-respect and capacity to care 
for her own citizens and rights are well 
known.” And to make the statement more 
emphatic he adds: “There is no fear 
among us.” 

If we’re not threatened by any nation, 
if our relations with all nations are 
friendly, if everybody knows that we’re 
able to defend ourselves if necessary, and 
if there is no fear among us, why is this 
time chosen to revolutionize our national 
theories and to exchange our policy for 
the policy of Europe? Why abandon the 
hope that we have so long entertained of 
setting an example to Europe? Why 
encourage the nations of Europe in their 
fatal folly by imitating them? Why im- 


pose upon the Western Hemisphere a 
policy so disastrous? 

May we not expect all Latin America 
to be stimulated to preparation if we 
enter upon a new era of preparation? 
And will not such a policy make conflicts 
between these republics more probable? 
We shall do infinite harm to the neigh- 
boring nations, as well as to ourselves, if 
we are drawn into this policy which pro- 
vokes war by a preparation which is 
impossible without a large increase in 
taxation and the arousing of a military 
system which sets up false standards of 
honor. 

We are now spending more than $250,- 
000,000 a year on preparedness—ten 
times as much as we are spending on 
agriculture—and I feel sure that the tax- 
payers are not in favor of increasing this 
sum at this time when a change is not 
only unnecessary but a menace to our 
national ideals. 

There has not been a time in fifty 
years when there was less reason to add 
to the expenses of the army and navy, 
for we are not only without an enemy, 
but our preparedness is increasing rela- 
tively as other nations exhaust them- 
selves. And there never was a time, and 
there never has been a time, in our whole 
history when our duty to the world more 
imperatively demanded self-restraint and 
the counsels of peace. 

I hope the President will not be de- 
ceived by the atmosphere of the Manhat- 
tan Club. That is the one place in the 
United States where the mammon-wor- 
shipping portion of the Democratic Party 
meets to exchange compliments—there 
is no group further removed from the 
sentiment of the masses, whether you 
measure that sentiment by economical, 
social, or religious standards. 


On the next page appears ex-President Roosevelt’s criticism 
of President Wilson’s speech on American defense. 
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A Shadow Program 


By Theodore Roosevelt 
Ex-President of the United States 


The program 


assailed by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt in a statement made public on Nov. 
and make-believe action put 
The statement is part of an article which will appear in 
The ex-President’s statement 


a policy of adroit delay 


Metropolitan Magazine. 


SSERTING that the proposed plan 
is entirely inadequate, Colonel 
Roosevelt calls upon the “ ordinary 

citizens ” to wake to their needs and 
“lead the should-be leaders ” who have 
failed them. He advocates a regular 
army of 250,000, with enough officers to 
command an army of 1,500,000 if a crisis 
should arise, and immediate action to 
make our navy the second in the world. 
He also picads for permanent munition 
plants; west of the Alleghanies. 

The question of expense is secondary, 
the Colonel asserted, as “‘ five years hence 
it may be altogether too late to spend any 
money.” 

Here is Colonel Roosevelt’s statement: 

There are two immediately vital needs 
of this nation: 1. That our navy shall 
at the earliest possible moment be made 
the second in the world in point of size 
and efficiency. 2. That our regular 
army shall be increased to at least a 
quarter of a million men, with an ample 
reserve of men who could be at once put 
in the ranks in the event of a sudden at- 
tack upon us; and provision made for 
many times the present number of of- 
ficers; and in administration, provision 
made for a combination of entire ef- 
ficiency with rigid economy that will be- 
gin with the abandonment of the many 
useless army posts and navy yards. 

Neither of these needs is in any way 
met by the President’s proposals. I am 
sincerely glad that he has now reversed 
the attitude taken in his message to Con- 
gress a year ago, in which he advocated 
keeping this nation unprepared and help- 
less to defend its honor and vital in- 
terest against foreign foes. But Ino less 
sincerely regret that he has not thought 
out the situation and is not prepared to 
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present a real and substantial plan for 
defense instead of a shadow program. 

During the last three years our navy 
has fallen off appallingly in relative po- 
sition among the nations. The Adminis- 
tration now proposes a plan, to be fol- 
lowed mainly by the next Administration, 
which, if hereafter lived up to, would 
perhaps replace the navy where it for- 
merly was, in five years’ time—a plan 
which in reality, therefore, is merely an 
adroit method of avoiding substantial 
action in the present. This will not do. 
There should be no policy of adroit delay 
and make-believe action. Our Govern- 
ment should make provisions this year 
which will insure the regaining of our 
naval place at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The work should begin on a large 
scale at once. This is of the first im- 
portance. 

But is also vital to bring the army 
abreast of national needs. The proposed 
plan to create a rival National Guard of 
half-trained or quarter-trained volun- 
teers—for that is what the absurdly 
named “continental army” would 
amount to—if tried will prove very ex- 
pensive, very detrimental to the existing 
Ntaional Guard, and entirely useless 
from the standpoint of meeting the real 
needs of the country. It would put a 
business premium on the unpatriotic em- 
ployer, who would not permit his men to 
take part in it. It would be much wiser 
to spend the money in increasing the size 
and efficiency of the National Guard. 

The proposed increase in the size of 
the regular army is utterly inadequate to 
serve any real purpose. It is one of those 
half measures which are of service, if at 
all, only. from the political standpoint. 
Either we need to prepare or we do not. 
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If we do, then we should prepare ade- 
quately. 

I should not regard as wise a pro- 
posal for doing away with the New York 
Fire Department—the wisdom of such a 
proposal being about on a par with the 
wisdom of the attitude of the profession- 
al pacifists as regards what they are 
pleased to call.“ militarism.” Yet it 
would not be materially less wise than a 
proposal to compromise by, on the one 
hand, having fire engines, but, on the 
other hand, not fitting them to throw a 
stream of water higher than the second 
story. The military plans of the Admin- 
istration are on a level with plans for the 
New York Fire Department which should 
provide only for second-story hose; they 
go on the theory that it is desirable to 
try to put out a fire a little, but not too 
much. Now, it is always wise either to let 
a fire alone or to deal with it thoroughly. 

I very earnestly hope that the ordi- 
nary citizens of this country, since their 
official leaders refuse to lead them, will 
themselves wake to their own needs and 
lead the should-be leaders. Let us at 
once take action to make us the second 
naval power in the world. Let us take 
the action this year, not the year after 
next. Do it now. 

As regards the army, first and fore- 
most let us have the plan of the General 
Staff made public. Let us know the ad- 


vice of the experts. Then provide a reg- 
ular army of a quarter of a million men. 
Relatively to the nation their army would 
be no larger than the New York police 
force is relatively to the City of New 
York. Provide a real reserve of enlisted 
men. Provide as many officers, active 
and reserve taken together, as will en- 
able us to officer a million and a half 
of men in the event of war. Meanwhile 
do everything possible for the National 
Guard, providing the necessary Federal 
control to make it really efficient; and 
provide for many training camps like 
that at Plattsburg. 

Drop the undemocratic continental vol- 
unteer army which discriminates between 
employer and employed, which would help 
the unpatriotic employe who refused to 
do as his patriotic rival was glad to do, 
and which would result merely in the es- 
tablishment of an inefficient rival to the 
National Guard. 

People speak in praise of volunteers. 
I also praise the volunteer who volunteers 
to fight, but I do not praise the volunteer 
who volunteers to have somebody else 
fight in his place. Universal service is 
the only way by which we can secure 
real democracy, real fairness and justice. 
Every able-bodied youth in the land 
should be proud to and should be re- 
quired to prepare himself thoroughly to 
protect the nation from armed force. 


The Germans and Louvain 


An Associated Press dispatch dated at London on Oct. 19, 1915, reports: 
Plans and descriptions of a rebuilt Louvain, prepared by German artists 
and architects, have been distributed in Louvain in order to get the Belgians 
interested in this work, but so far only a few new houses have been erected 


among the ruins. 


The descriptions are in the Flemish language. 


An English 


governess, who has just been released by the German authorities and who has 
come to London, declares that the Germans are using every means to ingratiate 


themselves with the people of Louvain. 


As the ruins serve to remind the Bel- 


gians of their woes, the Germans are doing all they can to enforce rebuilding, but 
the people are antagonistic, and want the ruins to stand until they can be seen 


by all the world. 





Magazinists of the World on the War 


Condensed from the Leading Reviews 


Several articles by German writers, notably those by Count Reventlow, Captain Persius, 
and Rudolf Eucken, translated from German periodicals, have separate places elsewhere in 


this issue. 


But the excerpts from the world’s reviews are this month unusually rich and 


varied, beginning with articles by several French Academicians and working through the best 


current comment by leading Italian, Russian, British, and German authorities. 


Altogether it 


forms an accurate and carefully chosen assemblage of the best European informed opinion. 


The French Navy 


By Jean Aicard 
Member of the French Academy 


In Les Annales for Sept. 19, M. Jean 
Aicard of the Académie Francaise salutes 
the heroes of the French Navy in a 
stirring article: 

NE day—you remember—the spec- 
tacle surpassed in sumptuous 
beauty anything that the imagina- 

tion of men can dream. On that day the 
Russian fleet was visiting France. Those 
ships, glorious isles detached from the 
flank of distant Russia, were entering 
the Harbor of Toulon. On all those isl- 
ands, on all those traveling edifices, a 
people of sailors were moving briskly but 
in order, saluting France and acclaiming 
her. They passed in front of the French 
squadron, which returned their salutes 
and acclamations in the warlike smoke 
of peaceful cannon. In the splendid 
harbor, Russia was evolving. She was 
entering our doors. * * * What a 
moment! I remember the flood of joyous 
tears mounting from hearts to eyes. My 
own were blurred. My Parisian associ- 
ates joked a little. The wit of the boule- 
vard reigned as absolute master in those 
days. : 

“Ah, these southerners! Where we 
find reason to shed a tear, they weep a 
torrent! ” 

Paris did not yet consider that the 
great emotions were “in good taste.” 

* %* * T said to myself: “For the 
first time since 1870, France is not all 
alone.” I recalled the saying of Michelet: 
“Germany will crack, pressed in between 
Russia and England.” 


And a great hope went through our 
hearts. We were waiting for England. 
She has come. Let us give her our love! 
Let us give ever more love to our navy 
and to that of the Allies. 

Under what protection are our patient 
heroes of the trenches fighting? Under 
the protection of the fleets that bar the 
horizon to prudent, insolent, and infa- 
mous Germany. 

No, the Summer of 1915 will not bring 
forth enough flowers on our Continent, if 
we want—according to the usage of the 
Greek women and our Bretonnes—to cast 
flowers as a funeral homage on the 
mortal waters that engulfed the Bouvet 
and the Gambetta. 

* %* * JT have under my eyes a letter 
from a sailor, the son of one of my 
neighbors, who escaped drowning with 
the Gambetta. He writes: 


Immediately there were cries from all 
over. No light anywhere; one groped to 
get out of the battery where one slept. 
A minute later there came a second de- 
tonation. Happily for me I was near the 
ladder that leads down to my sleeping 
place. * * * Immediately some officers 
got there and, with electric lanterns, they 
made light for us. I succeeded in mount- 
ing the ladder. The ship was about 
to sink. I threw myself into’ the 
Water. * * * 


One asks oneself about the attitude of 
the officers of the Gambetta. Could they 
save themselves? Should they try at 
least to preserve their lives for the coun- 
try that needed them? Beyond doubt, 
the officers should save themselves in 
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such a case, if they can. But can they, 
while a single man of the crew stays on 
board? Now, on the Gambetta almost 
the whole crew was about to perish. So 
what do these officers who have arrived 
do? A simple and sublime thing that I 
have not seen mentioned anywhere: They 
light the steps of the men who are press- 
ing together, groping at the foot of the 
ladders—they “ make light for them! ” 
“To make light” is the Provencal ex- 
pression for “ to illuminate,” and here it 
takes on a grandeur worthy of those 
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glorious officers. Does it not seem as if 
you could hear them say to their men: 
“This way, boys! Look out, and lively 
there!” Are they thinking of them- 
selves? No. They are “making light,” 
and the ship sinks. 

Now, when we are asked: “ What did 
the officers of the Gambetta do, when 
that morsel of France was being en- 
gulfed?” We shall answer: 

“They made light.” 

And that light is one that horrible Ger- 
many can neither kindle nor quench. 


India and England in Flanders and in Normandy 


By Maurice Barrés 
Member of the French Academy 


M. Maurice Barrés, of the Académie 
Francaise, writes in Les Annales for 
Sept. 26 of his visit to the headquarters 
of General French: 

WO days after I had admired that 
mysterious infantry, (the Gurkas,) 
those enigmatical visages from 

deepest Asia, I was permitted to see a 
parade of cavalry, the Sikhs of the Pun- 
jab, tall and strong, noble figures mount- 
ed on fine horses. All—beasts and men 
—bursting with health. Unlike the Gur- 
kas, the Sikhs never cut their beard or 
their hair. Their beard is curiously 
rolled on their cheeks, their hair is bound 
back and hidden under high turbans. 
Here are no longer the pouchy eyes that 
had surprised me, and that seem planted 
awry in the face, but fine regular 
features, long ovals, a light golden 
color. * * * 


Russian 


M. Emile Faguet of the Académie 
Frangaise publishes in the column of 
“Impressions” which he writes each 
week for Les Annales, his judgment of 
the Russian campaign as it appeared to 
him in September. The distinguished 
critic and philosopher sees the German 


I asked myself: “ What are these In- 
dians thinking, these Sikhs and Gurkas? 
What idea have they of the war? For 
whom do they fight, and why? ” 

“Why?” said an Englishman, laugh- 
ing, “they know that a German is an 
ugly brute.” 


There is a good deal of sense in that 
joke. After more than a year of war, 
men fight to give back the blows re- 
ceived. I keep on asking, however, and 
am told: 


“They fight because it is the order of 
the ‘ Raj.’ As a believer obeys God, they 
obey the Government, the ‘ Raj,’ who is 
their Providence on earth, the cornerstone 
of all things, the central something that 
is not discussed. Just as God has said 
‘Thou shalt not steal’ so the ‘ Raj’ has 
said ‘ Thou shalt fight.’ ” 


Strategy 


By Emile Faguet 
Member of the French Academy 


Army in as much danger of “ melting” 
on one front as the other. 

ECIDEDLY, the Russians knew 

what they were doing, and did what 

they wanted to do. When a 

strategic retreat is spoken of, one does 

not at first know what to believe. It 
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may be, in fact, a simple manoeuvre to 
seek for a better field of operation, one 
that is known and is counted on. But it 
may also be a mere euphemism and an 
“honorable name” to cover a defeat. 
The things that follow can alone teach 
us what it really is. Now, some things 
have followed the retreat of the Russians 
and have shown us that it really was a 
strategic manoeuvre. They are at this 
moment taking the lead in their affairs 
everywhere. In the north, they are re- 
sisting with serious advantage while the 
Germans are getting deep into the 
marshes, where their movements, forward 
or backward, are of equal difficulty. In 
Galicia, they are having a success to re- 
port each day, and are taking an impos- 
ing number of prisoners. 


The German army in Russia is melting 
as if in a crucible. The Russians offer 
the Germans the hospitality of the tomb. 
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The Russians owe this good fortune to 
their tenacity, and their impassibality, to 
their phlegm. They are astonished at 
nothing. They lacked munitions; they 
fought without munitions or with an 
enormous inferiority of munitions. They 
had to evacuate important cities; they 
evacuated them, slowly, dispassionately, 
after having stripped them so bare that 
they could not be of any use to the 
enemy. They had to appear to be beaten, 
which is hard on one’s pride; they re- 
signed themselves to that, and even made 
of it an element of victory by inspiring 
in the enemy a feeling of confidence that 
has pushed him on to precipitous and 
rash movements. They have shown 
themselves adroit strategists and men of 
great coolness and of imperturbable de- 
cision. The new Russia, the Russia of 
glorious destinies, entitled to a great 
place, a place of honor in the European 
union, will date from 1915. 


“Leave All Hope Behind” 


By Alfred Capus 
Member of the French Academy 


T is with Dante’s legend for the gates 
of Hell that Alfred Capus apos- 
trophizes the Kaiser on the oc- 

casion of the Czar’s assuming supreme 
command of his armies. The article is 
a recent editorial in the Figaro. M. 
Capus, member of the Académie Fran- 
caise and author of many successful 
novels and plays, is editor in chief of the 
Figaro. 

Public opinion everywhere has immedi- 
ately understood the design of the Czar 
in placing himself at the head of his 
armies. It is the Lasciate ogni speranza 
for German peace, which our enemies 
hoped to find before the Winter at the 
gateway to the plains of Russia. They 
know that that peace, so solemnly prom- 
ised by the Kaiser, can now be gained by 
them only through crushing all Europe, 
through destroying the British fleet, forc- 
ing our lines, and taking London, Moscow, 
Rome, and Paris—which would be a dis- 
proportioned task for the talents of 
Marshal von Hindenburg and of von Tir- 
pitz. 


So there is no means for an arrange- 
ment, (of a separate peace with Russia.) 
Germany is faced with that implacable 
‘all or nothing,’’ which, since the begin- 
ning of the war has been accepted by the 
Allies. Germany will have everything, or 
the world which she was tending to render 
uninhabitable will be rid forever of her 
begemony and her threats. 

* * * Neither the uncertainty of mili- 
tary operations in these last months nor 
the retreat of the Russian army, nor the 
cries of triumph from the press across the 
Rhine has succeeded in making us look on 
the situation differently. Bad days have 
not inclined us to the slightest concession: 
hope has remained unanimous and in- 
tegral. 

In Germany, and we cannot too much 
insist on this, the reverse is the case. 
Their views are changing ceaselessly and 
their ambitions are modified every day, 
according to events. * * #* 

The fact is that between the Kaiser and 
his people there is a tragic misunderstand- 
ing—the one having sworn to give to the 
other, in exchange for three million of her 
sons, a victory which no longer belongs 
to him. 





The German Socialists 


By Jean Bourdeau 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes for Oct. 
lst, M. Jean Bourdeaux of the Académie 
des Sciences Morals et Politiques writes 
on the effect of the war on the Inter- 
nationalists. He examines their move- 
ment in the fifty years which have passed 
since it was founded, notes its great de- 
velopment, but is compelled to conclude 
from actual events that “ The facts deny 
the truth of the idea, their conduct re- 
futes their dogma.” 

URING July, 1914, Vorwaerts, the 
official journal of the German 
Socialists, published numerous 

articles against militarism. * * * 
The Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to 
Serbia was condemned more severely by 
the German and Austrian Socialists than 
by those of other countries. * * * 
The directing committee of the Social 
Democracy, in a manifesto, blamed the 
assassination of Serajevo in an energetic 
manner, but protested not less forcefully 
against the provocation of Serbia by 
Austria-Hungary. 

The German Government was rendered 
responsible, not for the ultimatum, but 
for the decision that Austria would take, 
for Germany could influence her and 
assure peace. At the end of the mani- 
festo the directing committee took a 
demagogue’s tone, saying— “ Not a drop 
of German blood must flow in this cause; 
the proletariat must not serve as cannon- 
meat for the classes that exploit it.” 


In France, M. Bourdeau explains, the 
Confédération Générale du Travail issued 
a manifesto recalling the decisions of the 
Internationalist Congress to declare a 
general strike in case of war. 


No strike movement could be attempt- 
ed by the French if isolated from their 
German and Austrian comrades; a pre- 
vious agreement with them was neces- 
sary. * * * An interview took place 
in Brussels between Jouhaut, Secretary 
of the C. G. T., Legion, member of the 


Reichstag and Secretary of the central- 
ized Gewerkschaften, and Mertens, Sec- 
retary of the Belgian Syndicates. To 
Jouhaut’s urgent question: “What do 
you count on doing to obstruct the war 
that is preparing—are you resolved to 
attempt a movement? ” Legion insisted 
on giving no reply. Jouhaut concluded 
from that that there was nothing to ex- 
pect from the Germans. 

M. Bourdeau describes the vote at the 
Reichstag on the credits for the war: 
“Long and passionate controversies agi- 
tated the Socialist group of the Parlia- 
ment.” It decided finally that the credits 
be voted unanimously. 


The violation of Belgian territory, with 
indemnity, had been announced by Beth- © 
mann-Hollweg before the close of the 
sitting. The Socialists could change 
nothing in their declaration; but not one 
of them protested. 

How vain, hypocritical, and empty was 
the pretention of the Social-Democrats to 
justify their vote by ignorance of con- 
ditions in which the war was begun. 
They belied their whole past. Julian 
Borchardt, author of a pamphlet, 
“Before and after the Fourth of 
August,” writes that on that date the 
Socialists abdicated; that if they were 
right on that day, everything that they 
had taught for forty years was nothing 
but falseness and dupery. * * * 

* * * ‘That solemn acquiescence 
with imperialism caused immense dis- 
appointment in foreign countries. Bebel 
and Liebknecht had declared against the 
war in former days, when France at- 
tacked Germany, and this time it is Ger- 
many who attacks, who tramples treaties 
beneath her feet, and the Social-Demo- 
crats approve and follow. They cut the 
bond of that internationalist movement 
that they have been directing and gov- 
erning for a quarter of a century, they 
transgress the laws they have decreed. 





Individual, State, and Nation in Light of the War 


By Romolo Murri 


Under this title Signor Romolo Murri 
publishes in the Nuova Antologia a 
study of the deeper phases of the human 
mind revealed by the war. Signor Mur- 
ri, who began his career as a priest, has 
gained a high place in the estimation of 
Italians for his writings and his work as 
a Deputy. 


YEAR of war has not yet liberated 

A us from the stupor into which it 

threw us itself at its outbreak. 

The spiritual unpreparedness among the 

nations of the Entente was even graver 

and more profound than the military un- 

preparedness—and this was enormous. 

And the first had naturally far more 

complex causes, and vaster ones, than the 
second, and was the cause of it. 


All the currents of culture in recent 
times had contributed to draw men to 
the surfaces of social facts; the laws for 
these were searched for outside of human 
consciousness, outside of man, in so far 
as he is spiritual reality, will. * * * 


And in the always broader vision of 
inferences and relations and accords 
there appeared also manifold contrasts; 
but when the latter had also been re- 
duced to concrete and external things 
they lost their intimately tragic quality, 
and ended by being an argument for 
ever more ingenious researches for com- 
binations and accords. 


We can now perceive, as in a bright 
light, that this mode of seeing ourselves 
and history from without, becoming—as 
it was—always more familiar to our 
thought, detaching us from the true and 
intimate reasons and fountains of human 
action—was not adapted to make us un- 
derstand the satanic ambush that was 
concealing the war—and to prepare us 
for the struggle. * * * 

And today it is evident that the whole 
of mankind (not simply certain nations) 
is in action; that is to say that we are 
struggling, not for immediate interests, 
but for all that we are, as individuals, 
as peoples—and for all that we love—for 
traditions, the future, for honor, for dig- 
nity, for liberty; all the things whose 
value is before all else ethical touch men 
to the extent that they represent con- 
science and will—spirit, in a word. * * * 

And now [says Signor Murri at the end 
of his article] even in the sorrow of this 
infinite spectacle of massacre and de- 
struction an intimate and joyous hope 
rises within us, the hope that in the war, 
and by virtue of it, the human conscience 
may regain its equilibrium in public and 
international life, and the individual and 
the State, recomposed in the superior 
harmony of the nation, may become 
quicker and more efficient instruments 
in the history of the conscious creation 
of pacific social institutions. 


Our War: From Trieste to the Summit of Italy 
By Paolo Revelli 


This article and the one which follows 
are of especial value in giving different 
phases of Italian opinion on the war. 
From the pages of Emporium, the ad- 
mirable review published in Bergamo, we 
take the opening paragraphs of an arti- 
cle by Signor Paolo Revelli. After a care- 
ful study of the history of the disputed 
territory, he gives a lengthy discussion 


of it from the geographical and ethno- 
graphical standpoint. 

HE army goes on: slowly, surely, 
tenaciously, with the proud courage 
of sacrifice which makes victory, 

even at the price of death, beautiful and 
to be desired. * * #* 

It is not a conquest, it is a reclaim- 
ing; it is not imperialism, it is a defini- 
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tive national adjustment; it is not the op- 
pressive amputation of a unit or a right 
of another nation, it is the logical and 
necessary reaction from the inhuman 
and anti-historical principle of the 
fusion of races, which latter is the epi- 
logue to the Catholic fusion of con- 
sciences that was the system of govern- 
ment of the least homogeneous State in 
Europe. This system was perpetrated 
in silent conspiracy with the most anti- 
quated and politics-loving Church, in 
fealty to the fallen Holy Roman Em- 
pire from whom the monarchy heredi- 
tarily holds forty titles of nobility—a 
sort of mediaeval farce. This war is 
not one of competition for wealth or 
possessions, it is not one of military 
adventure, it is not the betrayal of an 
alliance imposed by a master on a slave, 
it is not a thing involving a compromise 
with conscience or with blind impulse 
or with taking advantage premedi- 
tatedly; it is the most imperious, most 
irresistible and most magnificent ne- 
cessity in our history, it is the com- 
pletion of the epic of our revolution, 
it is Italy redeeming herself finally 
from servitude, from the extortion— 
systematic, acute, silent and formidable 
—that has been carried on at the ex- 
pense of her dignity as a nation. 
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* * ¥* [They say in Vienna] 
“Italy’s finances are ruined; the treas- 
ury of the Court is empty; the Italian 
is the perfidious hero of the dagger, 
the enemy of our country, the per- 
jurer before God. The song of the re- 
cruits of the Trentino, a song imposed 
on ignorant peasants who kneel before 
a bribing priest, their conscience bowed 
under the fatigues of the day, is a song 
of crusaders against Rome, who would 
reconquer the imprisoned Pope, cru- 
saders against the “Italian dogs” 
whom they would make subjects of 
Austria. 

And when the tragic days of Messina 
gave to many a heart the noble 
and brotherly impulse of pity and help, 
the systematic preaching of hate was 
brutally, inhumanly intensified and 
counseled “not to make any haste but 
to consider calmly whether it is not a 
time for each man to think of himself 
alone and avoid every other aspect of 
the world,” (V. Gayda.) 

In military circles, in the military 
papers, it was even said quite openly 
that this was the moment to attack 
Italy. And the intimidation was more 
open yet, more aggressive and more in- 
solent when the Italian Army was busy 
with Tripoli. 


I Am Not an Irredentist 
By Giuseppe Prezzolini 


Ivrcdentist, from the famous watch- 
word “Italia Irredenta ”—unredeemed 
Italy, the allusion being to the portions 
of Italy that were redeemed from foreign 
rule during the nineteenth century. 
Signor Giuseppe Prezzolini writes in La 
Voce of Florence of Italy’s broader ideal 
in the war. 

AM so little an Irredentist that if 
Austria were to offer us Trento, 
Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia on con- 

dition that we abstain from entering the 
war against the central empires, I should 
be in favor of refusing. (This was writ- 
ten before Italy did enter the war.) If 
we obtained Trento, Trieste, Istria, Dal- 


matia and Vallona into the bargain, but 
at the same time and thanks to that act 
Germany succeeded in crushing France, 
striking down England and controlling 
Russia, we should have a state of things 
worse than we have now, when we do 
not possess Trento, Trieste and the rest, 
but we do have our liberty. 

The problem of the war is not a prob- 
lem of Irrendentism. It is the problem 
of Italian freedom * * * of the ex- 
istence of all we call Italian. And it is 
not to be discussed or decided on the 
basis of the fate of Trento and Trieste, 
but on the basis of the fate of Italy. 
We shall not fight for 700,000 Italians, 
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(those of the unredeemed provinces,) we 
shall fight for 40,000,000 Italians. Ir- 
redentism is provincial. 

These are ugly words, but in this pres- 
ent infatuation necessary ones. There 
are too many people who see Italy today 
through a glass marked “ Trieste,” and 
“ Pola” of course, or even through one 
marked Lussinpiccolo, perhaps. 

What you must do is to see Lussin- 
piccolo, or even Trieste, through a glass 
marked “ Italy.” Is that clear? 

The problem is not to plant our banner 
on San Giusto, (in the Trentino.) The 
problem is to free Europe from German 
domination; a somewhat more important 
thing, it will be agreed. For what would 
it matter if the Italian flag flew over 
San Giusto and at the same time the 
German flag were at Tangier and Bona, 
and the Austrian at Saloniki? And 
would it be very important for the people 
of Trieste to become Italian citizens if 
Italy were about to become a vassal of 
Germany? 

But Irredentism is a force. As such, 
it is opportune for politics to use it, for 
the crowd to take it up, for the senti- 
mental man to give himself to it. It is 
also a very good thing for poets. 

But for those who see clearly, what 
does Irredentism mean? The danger of 
turning a great action into a mean one. 

Trento, Trieste, Fiume and the rest 
lie on our road. We shall take them if 
we can, for these reasons above all: to 
insure for ourselves relatively safe 
frontiers, (I say relatively because the 
only absolutely safe frontiers would be 


the north and south poles,) and to ob- 
tain the dominion of the Adriatic and 
cut the knot of this problem of Irre- 
dentism once for all. * * * But there 
is another side of the matter wherein 
the Irredentists are wrong. It is thus: 
that in Italy, there is everywhere an 
atmosphere of thought that makes nar- 
rowly patriotic problems appear out of 
date, they are no longer deeply felt, 
and even when reason makes us admit 
that they exist, they have not that tre- 
mendous importance that the Irreden- 
tists say they have. The latter must 
spend their whole time thinking about 
Slavs, Germans, and Hungarians. They 
are in a passion about some trifle or 
other—a school, a speech from thc 
bench or at the Board of Aldermen. 
Their savings are applied to fighting 
foreign languages. These are excellent 
efforts on the part of minorities or ma- 
jorities of no very great strength— 
against police and government oppres- 
sion, against race and caste hatreds 
sharpened by imperial malignity. But 
te them * * * every instant given 
to the culture that elevates man, 
through which the spirit rises above 
the particular details of language, 
blood, and tradition and incorporates it 
in the living current of the higher hu- 
manity—every such instant, I say, seems 
to them lost. The nationalist struggle 
turns such Italians into provincials. It 
makes them belong to Trento, Trieste 
and Dalmatia, before they belong to 
Italy. In the best cases, even, it makes 
them Italians before they are men. 


The Hunters of the Alps 


(I Cacciatori delle Alpi) 


By Eduardo Ximenes 


Signor Eduardo Ximenes, in Emporium, 
gives some stirring chapters in the his- 
tory of the famous Alpine Brigade. 

EPPINO, Ricciotti, Menotti, Ezio and 
Santa Garibaldi have donned their 
uniforms as officers in the army 

and presented themselves at their regi- 
ments, the Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
of infantry. 


These regiments form the “ Alpi” 
brigade and have their origin in the 
regiments known in ’59 as the “ Caccia- 
tori delle Alpi,” (the “Hunters of the 
Alps,’”) and commanded by the great 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, the grandfather of 
these present-day officers. To be in- 
corporated in these regiments, which in 
all military and civil contingencies have 
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shown themselves worthy of their tra- 
dition, was always the legitimate am- 
bition of the sons of Ricciotti. One of 
them had taken part in the battle of 
Gargaresc in Tripolitania, Jan. 19, 1912. 

At that battle, I remember, in the 
darkness that was filled with fever, 
movement, shots and cries, a strange 
vision came to me: the figure of a 
young man in civil dress, on horseback, 
who was seconding the impetuous ardor 
of the battalion. The line of the fore- 
head of the beautiful young head de- 
scended straight with the nose, with- 
out a change of angle—as in the profile 
of Mars or in the leonine head of Gari- 


baldi. Who was it? It seemed to me as 
if on that field of battle-one heard the 
flutter of the wings of Garibaldian 
spirits. I could not stop considering the 
apparition, so strange in this place and 
at this time; I was so dumfounded by it 
that I really thought it a hallucination. 

“Don’t you know him?” said Cor- 
rado Zoli as he came up to me. “It’s 
Ricciotti, the son of Ricciotti Gari- 
baldi.” 

A spurt of sand flew among the 
hoofs of the horses. “Look out,” I 
said to Zoli, “your horse is wounded.” 

“Well, all right, as long as he doesn’t 
fall,” answered he. 


“Freedom of the Oceans” 


By Archibald S. Hurd 
Author of “ The War-Readiness, of the Fleet,” &c. 


In England Archibald S. Hurd occu- 
pies a position corresponding to that of 
Captain Persius, Germany’s foremost 
writer on naval affairs. In the follow- 
ing, taken from an article in the October 
issue of The Fortnightly Review, Mr. 
Hurd makes reference to the need for 
maintaining international maritime law. 

HE Imperial Chancellor, on behalf 
of the Emperor, has claimed that 
Germany is fighting, among other 

things, for “ the freedom of the oceans.” 
In the new issue of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company’s year book appears 
an article with the same _ burden. 
It is assumed that sea _ conditions 
will undergo, as a result of the war, “a 
complete transformation ”; that an inter- 
national prize court will be established 
as “a sort of conscience against the 
British acts of violence”; and that the 
“theory of mare liberum will form a 
whole program of further progress in 
the development of international law as 
soon as England’s naval power has been 
broken down under the German arms, 
and, so far from being able further to 
hinder the advance movement of an in- 
ternational law at sea, she would at last 
become ripe for co-operating in the crea- 


tion of such a sea law as would redound 
to the blessing of the entire world.” 

It is well that the British people 
should recognize that, though the British 
Navy has more than fulfilled the hopes 
which resided in it on the outbreak of 
war, they are involved already in contro- 
versies of a serious if not critical char- 
acter with neutral nations, and particu- 
larly with the United States, as to the 
extent to which British sea power may 
legitimately be employed without in- 
fringing the freedom of the seas as de- 
fined by ancient precedent, regulated by 
the general body of the law of nations, 
and governed by international usage. In 
fact, the British Government is confront- 
ed with a situation which takes the mind 
of a historian back to the opening years 
of the nineteenth century. We then be- 
came parties to a controversy which was 
concerned with the freedom of the seas, 
and that controversy led to one of the 
most deplorable and unnecessary wars 
in the world’s history. 

But we are now confronted once more 
with the century-old controversy as to 
our right to command the sea in time of 
war against our enemies. A widespread 
and insidious effort is being mac: by 
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German agents to undermine the influ- 
ence which we exercise in virtue of our 
fleet. It is not, let it be noted, supreme 
against the world, but supreme against 
any probable combination of foes. In 
other words, as our history has illus- 
trated, we exercise sea command, even in 
war time, only so long as we exercise it 
in accordance with the general sense of 
justice entertained by neutral and friend- 
ly powers. The German campaign 
against what is described as “ British 
navalism” is peculiarly dangerous, be- 
cause it makes an appeal to sentiment 
and passivism, We have an illustration 
of this tendency in the speech delivered 
on Jan. 9 at the Republican Club, New 
York, by Herr Dernburg. 

Herr Dernburg’s ideas are diametric- 
ally opposed to those expressed by the 
German Emperor when he was promot- 
ing the naval movement in Germany. 
Then Germany was determined that the 
trident should be in her hands; - now, 
since, in spite of all her efforts, she has 
failed in her ambition, it is demanded 
that the trident shall be abolished. 

Germany has everything to gain by 
recommending to the world the new 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas, be- 
cause she is today—and hopes to con- 
tinue to be tomorrow—the greatest of 
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all military powers. So long as the ex- 
isting conditions at sea continue her 
army is imprisoned; it cannot move be- 
yond the confines of the Continent which, 
for decades past, she has found too nar- 
row for her ambitions. If once she could 
prevail upon the peoples of the world to 
agree to her conception of the “ freedom 
of the seas,” as expounded by Herr Dern- 
burg and Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, or even 
the alternative scheme advocated by Pres- 
ident Eliot, then, indeed, world domination 
would no longer be merely an idle dream. 

But at the same time, even at some 
temporary inconvenience, let us be on 
our guard against committing acts even 
savoring of illegality or injustice. A 
temporary advantage may prove a per- 
manent embarrassment. We are not less 
the champions of the freedom of the seas 
than we axe the immemorial champions 
of freedom on land. If the war should 
close leaving on the minds of neutral ob- 
servers an impression that “ British 
navalism ” is in any sense the equivalent 
at sea of “ Prussian militarism,” grave 
injury will have been inflicted on the 
future of the British Empire, and the 
war will leave as a legacy seeds which 
may produce a renewed and fierce and, 
it may be to us, disastrous competition 
for naval power. 


England’s Third War Budget 


By H. J. Jennings 


[In the October Nineteenth Century and After] 


DJECTIVES of magnitude have 
A been well-nigh exhausted over the 
figures of the September budget. 

They have been described as “ unprece- 
dented,” “colossal,” and ‘“ enormous,” 
and at least one writer has employed 
Dominie Sampson’s favorite exclama- 
tion, “Prodigious!” If these hard- 
worked adjectives had not become some- 
what meaningless by everyday use we 
might say that they were appropriate 
to the occasion. For certain it is that 
the third war budget deals with an esti- 
mated expenditure and a tax revenue 


such as no country has ever had an ex- 
perience of before. 


It may be well to summarize here the 
main features of the tax. All incomes 
over £130 a year, whether salary or 
wage, will be taxed. This will add about 
700,000 persons to the list of income-tax 
payers. Allowance for children will con- 
tinue to be claimed by persons whose 
total income does not exceed £500, £20 
being free of tax in respect to each child 
under 16 years of age. Since the begin- 
ning of the war the tax on earned in- 
comes has very nearly trebled, and so, 
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also, has that on unearned incomes. Put- 
ting together the additions in the first 
and third budgets, we get an extra con- 
tribution on account of income tax and 
super-tax of £103,085,000. 

The Chancellor expects to get an addi- 
tional £2,240,000 a year by assessing 
farmers on the rent paid instead of, as 
hitherto, on one-third of the rent. This 
opens up a large and important question. 
Anything which may tend to check the 
enterprise of the farmer at the present 
time is to be regretted. To explain this 
it is necessary to revert to the American 
exchange question. Whatever temporary 
expedients may be adopted in order to 
alleviate the situation, it is clear that, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
only real cure would be such a change 
in our agricultural conditions as would 
enable us to do with less food produce 
from abroad, and especially with less 
wheat from America. 

The question of restoring the exchange 
otherwise than by sending away our gold 
had therefore become an urgent one, but 
it was with the future rather than with 
the present aspects of the question that 
Mr. McKenna had to deal. His object 
is to restrict imports, especially of lux- 
uries, to discourage extravagance, and, 
at the same time, to find money with the 
least amount of economic disturbance. To 
effect this he hits all around. No class 
escapes. The income tax is increased by 
40 per cent., the exemption limit is re- 
duced so as to bring in the wage earner 
from 50 shillings a week upward, the 
abatements are lowered, the super-tax is 
brought down heavily on the rich, excess 
war-time profits are to be shared equally 
with the State, we shall all have to pay 
more for our tea, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, 
and dried fruits, also for our motor spirit 
and patent medicines, and certain speci- 
fied articles of foreign manufacture are 
to pay an import duty of one-third of 
their value. 

In connection with direct taxation, the 
most novel move of the Government is 
that of taxing war-time profits. All 
trades, manufactures, concerns in the 
nature of trade and business, including 
agencies, whether engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of war materials or not, 


whose profits exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year by more than £100 are to pay 
a special tax of 50 per cent. of such 
profit. In most cases the datum line will 
be the known average of profit assessed 
to income tax for 1914-15, but if the 
profit for 1914-15 is less than 6 per cent. 
on the capital employed, then that per- 
centage may be taken as the datum line. 

An independent tribunal will decide on 
the datum line for businesses for carry- 
ing out Government contracts for muni- 
tions which before the war earned less 
than a fair return on their capital. In- 
terest will also be allowed on additional 
capital invested within the war period 
and on capital invested in the three years 
before the war which was unremuner- 
ative during that period. 

These exceptions or allowances do not 
invalidate the important principle estab- 
lished in the new tax—the principle that 
the State has a right to share in the 
profits made out of the emergency of the 


State. As the 50 per cent. will be reck- * 


oned in addition to the income tax, it 
works out, after deducting the latter, at 
just over 60 per cent. net of the profits. 
For the current year its operation is lim- 
ited to the business year of those firms 
or companies making up their balance 
sheets on or before the 30th of June last. 
This limitation will restrict the product 
of the tax for 1915-16, and it is not ex- 
pected to yield more than £6,000,000, but 
for 1916-17 a much larger number of 
firms will come under its-operation, and 
then a revenue of £30,000,000 is looked 
for—an estimate that appears to err on 
the side of over-restraint. It is even pre- 
dicted in some quarters that shipping 
alone will furnish more than _ that 
amount. 

The abolition of the halfpenny post- 
card will not only be a widely felt in- 
convenience, but it will be a serious blow 
to the picture-postcard industry as well. 
Apart from the consequences to the pic- 
ture-card trade, is the game worth the 
candle? The deliveries of postcards in 
the United Kingdom are about 100,000,- 
000 a year, which brings in over £200,000. 
Is it likely, if the minimum postage is 
raised to a penny, that the same amount 
will be obtained? This proposal is the 
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one serious flaw in the budget, and at 
the time of writing it seems probable 
that the Chancellor will have to bow to 
public opinion and withdraw it. The uni- 
versal experience has been that the 
cheaper the postal facilities the greater 
and more profitable the business. 

The complete result, or anticipated re- 
sult, of these various new taxes will be 
practically to double tax revenue since 
the war began. German statesmen and 
editors make a boast of the fact that so 
far they have not raised any war funds 
by taxation. That is true, but—Mr. Hope, 
M. P., notwithstanding—they are pursu- 
ing the far less commendable course of 
raising the money by loans and by 


Registration in Britain 
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“hanky-panky ” manipulations of cur- 
rency paper. Dr. Helfferich, the Imperial 
Minister of Finance, recently admitted 
that he dared not impose further taxa- 
tion, and it is a fair inference that he 
knew any such proposals would be futile 
—that the burdens of the German tax- 
payers are already as heavy as they can 
bear. We, too, might have carried on 
the war on loans without new taxation, 
and left posterity to foot the whole bill, 
but we have “chosen the better part.” 
When the financial day of reckoning 
comes it will be found that the countries 
that have met at least a portion of their 
war expenditure out of revenue are in 
the sounder position. 


By Clement Kinloch-Cooke 


“The National Register and After” 
is the title of an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, of which the 
following is part: 

RGANIZATION in any undertaking, 
O in any contest, in any campaign 
is an essential precedent to suc- 
cess. To disregard it is to court failure, 
to invite disaster. No sane person will 
cavil at these conclusions, no unbiased 
critic will challenge their accuracy. That 
being so, it follows logically and conclu- 
sively that if we are to win the war in 
a reasonable time, and without undue 
or unnecessary expenditure of life and 
money, the entire community must be 
organized. It is therefore with a sense 
of extreme satisfaction that the nation 
welcomes the appearance on the statute 
book of the National Registration act. 

National service is the corollary of na- 
tional organization. The one is of no 
avail without the other. Just as a shell 
does not become operative until the fuse 
is attached, so national organization is 
powerless without national service. In 
other words, the whole work of the reg- 
ister will be wasted unless the service 
it entails is made effective. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, the call 


that the register involves was for a 
time in danger of being treated in some 
quarters as though it were an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the people, and this 
because a suspicion was abroad that serv- 
ice under the act must necessarily mean 
compulsory service. That is not so. 

No one denies, no one can deny, that 
the voluntary system has been most pro- 
lific in its results. Under that system 
we have raised an army of which the 
empire may well be proud. No country 
in the world can boast of a voluntary 
army equal in magnitude to the British 
Army; we possess a military force of 
volunteers such as the world has never 
seen. All that is readily and willingly 
conceded by the advocates of conscrip- 
tion. 

But is our voluntary army large 
enough to accomplish the purpose in 
hand? Will it meet the enormous wast- 
age that modern warfare entails? Has 
every recruit been so carefully chosen 
that, not only is he able to undergo train- 
ing on this side, but is equally fitted to 
perform the more strenuous duties that 
await him when he reaches the actual 
theatre of war? Can we afford any 
longer to let married men with large 
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families enlist while single men stay 
behind ? 

We are fighting for our existence as 
a nation, our existence as a race; if the 
British Nation goes down in this conflict 
the British Empire goes down too. We 
must win, and we shall win. But it is no 
use thinking that victory is to be gained 
by following the old lines and pursuing 
the old methods. Everything must 
change, and above all our recruiting sys- 
tem must change. Just as France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy have staked their all, so 
must Great Britain stake her all. Not 
only have the industries of the country 
to be organized, but the manhood and 
the womanhood of the country must be 
mobilized. Every man of military age 
who can be spared from the factory or 
the workshop and from the occupations 
necessary to transact the business of the 
State must bear arms. 
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In so momentous a crisis in our his- 
tory it is only fitting that the Govern- 
ment should inform the public, as indeed 
they have done, that Ministers are en- 
gaged in examining the subject of con- 
scription with a view of coming to a 
right decision. I cordially welcome the 
statement made by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions that “the issue is one of fact, 
not of principle.” Conscription is not a 
political but a military question, and it 
is on the conclusions arrived at by their 
military adviser that the decision of the 
Cabinet will be taken. 


But let there be no hesitation. We 
have glorious traditions behind: us and 
a splendid future in front of us, but 
there must be no halting between two 
opinions. Now is the time for action. 
Let that action be taken and success is 
assured. 


The Vatican and the War 
By Mgr. Canon Moyes, D. D. 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Canon Moyes, D. 
D., in the October issue of The Nineteenth 
Century and After, discusses this sit- 
uation under the chapter of “ The Pope 
and the German Atrocities.” 

O certain minds it has been a sub- 
ject of surprise, and even of scan- 
dal, that the Pope has not publicly 

condemned the outrages committed by 
Germany during the present war. It has 
been pointed out that the struggle is one 
in which the leading nations of Europe 
are engaged, and that horrors surpass- 
ing all that we have hitherto heard of 
have been perpetrated. Vital issues of 
national equity and comity, and therein 
of national morality, have arisen and 
cried out for judgment. And yet at this 
historic crisis, when, if ever, plain and 
fearless speech is most wanted, the 
Papacy—the one power which claims to 
be at once spiritual and international, 
the power which can speak with author- 
ity to some two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of consciences—is found to remain 
strangely silent and to wrap itself up in 
its neutrality! 


The answer may be summed up in say- 
ing that the Pope stands in an extra- 
national position, and that he has not 
been able to make the condemnations 
which some* people have expected from 
him because such condemnations require 
investigations of facts, and these inves- 
tigations have been largely outside his 
reach and, in many cases, outside his 
province. 

It is undoubtedly true that the report 
of Lord Bryce’s commission of inquiry 
stands upon a level of testimony notably 
higher and more authentic than anything 
which could be gathered from the ordi- 
nary columns of the press. In truth, it 
would be difficult to conceive, within the 
limits of its scope, any examination 
of the facts more thorough, more con- 
scientions, or more convincing. Benedict 
XV. could hardly, any more than any 
other fair-minded reader, have risen 
from a study of its tragic pages with 
any doubt left as to the reality, the multi- 
tude, and the revolting character of the 
outrages committed. In the mind of the 
Pope the conviction would be even more 
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irresistible, as the findings of the report 
would be the echo and corroboration of 
the account already submitted to the 
Holy See by Cardinal Mercier. 

And yet, however much the Pope may 
be personally convinced, if he is to act 
officially and judicially, it is plain that 
he cannot base an accusation upon what 
is, despite its excellence, an ex parte 
statement, emanating from one side only 
of the belligerent parties. 

It is just because we have the convic- 
tion that the counterpleas of the Ger- 
mans are so utterly hollow and ficti- 
tious, and that the real inspiration of 


A German on the War 


the ideals and methods of their leaders 
are so hopelessly in contradiction to the 
Gospel, that we feel assured that time 
cannot fail to lift the mask from the 
face of our adversaries. Meanwhile, in 
the growing light of fuller evidence, 
facts which are the basis of judgment, 
now obscured or temporarily placed in 
judicial doubt by mendacious denials or 
lack of investigation, will emerge as un- 
deniable; and at the fitting moment, 
when the cause of right and truth and 
humanity and civilization will claim its 
verdict, the witness from the Chair of 
Peter will not be wanting. 


By G. Lowes Dickinson 


In The Hibbert Journal, Mr. Dickinson 
comments on Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Forster’s “Germany’s Young Men and 
the War”: 


T is one of the evils of war that it 
cuts off the belligerent nations from 
all knowledge of the enemy’s point 

of view. Whole nations may thus come 
to be regarded as something monstrous 
and outside the pale and the re-estab- 
lishing of mutual comprehension be made 
unnecessarily difficult. Now, in the 
present war, nothing is more remarkable 
than the conviction of the people of 
every belligerent country that they are 
fighting a righteous war of self-defense, 
and even that they are fighting it honor- 
ably and their enemies dishonorably. 


To illustrate this, I have brought to- 
gether a few passages from a pamphlet 
by Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Forster, en- 
titled “ Deutschlands Jugend und der 
Weltkrieg.” Dr. Forster is Professor of 
Education at Munich, and exercises a 
great influence over the youth of Ger- 
many. He is, it will be seen, a pacifist, 
in spite of his idealization of the moral 
discipline of war, and an internationalist, 
in spite of his German patriotism. And 
though, of course, he speaks only for 
himself, his opinions may be taken to be 
at least as representative as those of 


men like Reventlow or Rohrbach. The 
reader will supply his own comments. 

First, then, as to the origin of the war. 
Dr. Forster repudiates all responsibility 
for his own Government and nation: 


Our Kaiser allowed our opponents to get 
the advantage in mobilizing that he might 
have the advantage in love of peace. This 
moral advantage is of much greater sig- 
nificance, even for military power, than 
any external advantage that can be won 
at the cost of conscience. We neither 
desired nor caused the war. 


On the contrary, the war was a con- 
spiracy against Germany. And for this 
conspiracy our author attributes a chief 
share of blame to England. He pleads, 
nevertheless, for a just estimate of the 
English contribution to civilization, and 
against the passion of hate that has 
swept through Germany: 


Hate disorganizes, love disciplines. Fill 
yourselves with deepest sympathy for all 
who suffer in war, whose hearts are 
crushed, whose bodies are broken, whose 
homes are burned. Fill yourselves with 
enthusiasm for everything which your 
nation in the future shall build above 
these wrecks and ruins, and then charge 
and fight as one consecrated to death, 
doing your utmost to end this horror and 
win a peace which shall make a recur- 
rence of such things impossible. Such a 
purification from the passion of hate is 
often easier on the field than at home. 
Those who remain behind have an ab- 
stract enemy in view. 
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With regard to the effects of the war 
upon the national conscience, our author 
seems to alter his position as he pro- 
ceeds. At the beginning he is full of 
that kind of hot idealism of war which 
seems to be peculiar to Germans, and 
which constitutes their chief menace to 
civilization. He speaks sometimes as 
though life existed for the sake of sacri- 
fice, and as though the sacrificing of 
life more than made up for the taking of 
it. But later he asserts roundly that 
war is opposed to Christianity: 


Christianity must not be swallowed up 
in the war spirit. Much has been said on 
this point in the last few months in an 
unchristian spirit, and the Divine truth 
has been betrayed to temporal interests 
and passions. Christ stands against war 
and above war. He who loses sight of 
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this truth slays that deep conscience of 

civilization which is meant to goad us un- 

ceasingly on to allay this fury of war. 

We know well that if we were Christians 

there would be no war. 

These extracts will serve to give some 
idea of the contents of this popular tract. 
There are in it many statements and 
assumptions which an Englishman can- 
not accept, many omissions of what he 
regards as essential points—for instance, 
there is no reference to Belgium—and 
much in the tone and manner which is 
distasteful to our less romantic tempera- 
ment and more sober intellect. Never- 
theless, a candid reader, who may have 
been swept off his balance by the events 
of the war, will recognize that it is not a 
nation of “ barbarians” that the author 
represents. 


A Theological Holiday—and After 


By L. P. Jacks 


NE hears often nowadays the com- 
ment that current geographies will 
be tossed aside as a result of 

Europe’s mighty conflict. And, indeed, 
the interlocked armies are engaged in 
making over—if not renovating—poli- 
tically and even, in spots, topographically, 
a continent. Mankind will emerge from 
war’s clouds to find new fields of 
thought, too, outspread for his incursions. 
One such is suggested by L. P. Jacks, 
writing in The Hibbert Journal, of which 
he is editor. Mr. Jacks says in part: 


Is there not ground for believing that a 
theological holiday, partial at all events, 
has actually been imposed upon Europe, 
and to a lesser extent also upon America, 
by the present war? A glance at the pub- 
lishers’ lists reveals at once an enormous 
reduction in the number of theological 
books issuing from the press; and in this 
connection it may be noted that an im- 
portant theological journal which devotes 
its pages to the reviewing of these books 
has recently announced its suspension for 
“lack of material.”” * * * 

A “new theology’? began in fact to 
form around the war itself; but so dif- 
ferent from the old both in topics and 
method, and in the persons from whom it 
originated, as to suggest the conclusion 
that many of our former friends, the 





theologians of ante-bellum days, were 
taking, or being forced to take, a holi- 
day. © * 8 

The intellectual eminence of Germany in 
the field of theology is challenged, and to 
some extent already discredited, by its 
association with the spectacle of present 
German conduct. * * * The sudden and 
complete cessation of the new supply of 
German theology, and the diminished re- 
spect for the old supply already on our 
hands—have had the effect for the time 
being of damping the ardors of theologi- 
cal speculation in so far as these were 
dependent, as to a great extent they were 
dependent, on German sources for their 
inspiration. * * * 

The war has suddenly launched us all 
into a new world where the laws and 
formulae of the old order are difficult to 
apply. * * * Is the world good? Is the 
world bad? Hardly a day passes but we 
are ready to shout an affirmative answer 
to both questions. Meanwhile our specu- 
lations about God are held in abeyance; 
the time for them will net come until we 
have recovered our lost bearings in the 
actual world. Let us first know what 
kind of a world it is in which we are 
living, and whether our human nature 
has or has not the force to establish the 
thing it believes to be good. * * #* 

What, when the present lull is over, 
will be the effect of the war on the inter- 
pretation of religion in theology? The 
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analogy of the past suggests that, what- 
ever happens, there will be no arrest or 
breakdown. Religion and theology have 
proved over and over again that they are 
able to maintain themselves in presence 
of the most deeply pessimistic views of 
the world and of human nature. * * * 
When all goes well and man seems to be 
making a success of his life, the theology 
of moral excellence will be in the ascend- 
ant. “When all goes ill and the devil 
seems master of the world, the theology 
of salvation is bound to assert itself. 
* * * We may be tolerably sure that 
the effect of war will be to promote de- 
velopment in one or other of the two 
directions indicated. Which of the two 
directions will be taken depends very 
largely on the visions we are gaining 
during our present theological holiday; 
on the general impression left by the 
state of the world which the war will 
leave behind; and on our interpretation 
of the war itself when its full significance 
shall have been disclosed to us, as it 
will not be till long after the issue is 
determined. It may be that the issue 
of events will be such that we shall be 
able to look back on this tragedy as the 
most splendid episode of history and a 
crowning evidence of the nobility of man. 
That will be good for the theology of 
moral excellence. But this is by no means 
sure, and can only happen if certain 
forces, not yet victorious, get the upper 
hand. It is possible that humanity may 
emerge from this conflict not proud of 
its achievements but thoroughly ashamed 
of iteelf. * * © 

The war has provided an astonishing 
revelation of man’s capacity to sacrifice 
himself for an ideal. But what ideal? 
Had we been in earnest with the pursuit 
of moral excellence our ideal would have 
been one which would have rendered this 


war impossible. Consider only one among 
the multitudes of causes which produced 
the present crisis—I mean the enormous 
amount of deliberate lying which went on 
in certain places high and low. Had not 
the liars done their deadly work the war 
would never have taken place; and even 
now would cease automatically if all the 
newspapers, orators, professors, states- 
men, Kaisers, and other users of language 
in Europe were to speak the truth con- 
sistently for a week on end. * * * 

Who, then, can doubt that if the pur- 
suit of moral excellence is to turn out a 
success, man will have to do much better 
in the future than he has ever done in 
the past? There is no reason why he 
should not. Nay, rather, the disgrace 
which has been brought on the human 
family as a whole by the actions of some 
of its members creates an opportunity for 
the others, as well as for the chief sinners 
themselves, to wipe out the disgrace by 
actions of a contrary kind. What, for 
instance, is to be the answer of every na- 
tion of seafaring men to the German out- 
rage on the great and solemn traditions 
of the sea? I imagine it will be the resolve 
to uphold those traditions with a more un- 
swerving loyalty than ever. That is the 
spirit which, if extended to the whole hor- 
rible situation created by the present war, 
might cause it to issue in a moral tri- 
umph. 

Man, meanwhile, is neither as wise nor 
as good as he thought he was. A dam- 
aging blow has been dealt at the reputa- 
tion of human nature; man’s self-respect 
is for the moment lowered; and unless 
humanity redeems its character by some 
great act of atonement, as it conceivably 
may, it is probable that the theologv 
which interprets religion as the pursuit of 
moral excellence will remain below the 
horizon for some time to come. 


The Quintessence of Austria 


By Henry Wickham Steed 


NDER the above title Henry Wick- 
ham Steed discusses in The Edin- 
burgh Review the _ revelation 

which, he says, the hitherto misappre- 
hended Austrian Empire and its ruling 
house have made of themselves in the 
course of months of warfare. Austria, 
Mr. Steed regards as a country “or, 
rather, an Imperial Estate, more Kastern 
than Western in character”; while 
Francis Joseph is “ more nearly a Sultan 


than a true constitutional monarch.” 


The writer says: 


* * * Attempts to understand Austria 
from the outside are almost certain to 
fail. * * * The racial strife, of which 
so much has been heard in reports from 
Austria and Hungary, is not in itself a 
proof of hopeless incompatability of tem- 
perament among the Hapsburg peoples. 
It is rather the outcome of a deliberate 
system of State which aims at setting off 
one race against the other, favoring those 
which behave well toward the dynasty, 
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curbing those whose power seems danger- 
ous, and creating an equilibrium of mode- 
rate discontent in which no one race is 
ever entirely satisfied, mever without 
jealousy of its neighbors, but in which 
each and all are taught to look to the 

Crown as the sole dispenser of bene- 

fits. * * * When all is said and done, 

the Austrian regards himself as a better 
fellow than the North German, a superior 

and more polished human being. * * * 

In these feelings the people are at one 

with the imperial family. Pride is still 

the strongest characteristic of the dynasty, 
most of whose blunders it has inspired. 

The Hapsburgs cannot stoop to conquer. 

They cannot place themselves in the posi- 

tion of others or treat them with that 

imaginative tact which smooths away ob- 

stacles and wins hearts. * * * 

Mr. Steed takes up in some detail all 
the facts and fancies available regarding 
the Serajevo tragedy of June 28, 1914— 
the trigger-pulling of the war. He sees 
sinister, subterraneous influences from 
the Kaiser’s realms in the preceding 
and succeeding circumstances. In part 
he says: 

* * * There was undoubtedly a plot to 
assassinate the Archduke. In part, at 
least, it was organized at Belgrade—but 
so were most of the bogus anti-Austrian 
manifestations of 1908 and the majority 
of the anti-Serbian forgeries exposed dur- 
ing the Friedjung trial. It is possible 
that some corrupt or fanatical Serbians 
may have been implicated in it, but there 
is not a shred of evidence to implicate the 
Serbian Government. More enlightening 
than any circumstantial evidence is, how- 
ever, the application of the test: Cuwi 
prodest? Serbia and the Serbian Govern- 
ment had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by a crime which was bound to re- 
vive memories of the assassination of 
Alexander and Draga, and to put Serbia 
out of court in most European countries. 
Serbia, moreover, had just emerged ex- 
hausted, albeit victorious, from two Bal- 
kan wars, and was in no condition to pick 
a quarrel with the neighboring monarchy. 
The monarchy, on the other hand, had 
been repeatedly foiled in its efforts to pick 
a@ quarrel with Serbia. Had a pretext 
been deliberately manufactured to put 
all the apparent right on the side of Aus- 
tria, and all the wrong on the side of Ser- 
bia, and to reduce to a minimum the Ser- 
bian chances of receiving sympathy or 
help from Russia, England, or France, no 
apter pretext than the Serajevo assassi- 
nation could have been forged. 

But, whether fatality or design came to 
the help of the central powers, whether 
they profited by an accident or jogged the 
elbow of Providence, they were not slow 
to take advantage of the crime. Whereas 


the Emperor Francis Joseph's first proc- 
lamentation to his peoples, in which he ab- 
jured them not to make the whole Ser- 
bian race responsible for the act of a few 
fanatics, seemed to betray a disposition 
not to push matters to extremes, it is 
certain that, a fortnight later, he had been 
persuaded by the German Emperor to 
sanction the ultimatum to Serbia which 
was designed to render her submission 
impossible. The German Ambassador, 
Herr von Tschirschky, then, as always, 
in closest agreement with the Austro- 
Hungarian General Staff, worked hard 
and successfully to prevent a pacific so- 
lution. It is uncertain whether either Ger- 
many or Austria really believed that a 
European conflagration would’ ensue. 
They may have expected to ‘* pocket ’’ 
Serbia without undue trouble. They may 
have thought that Russia and France 
would ‘‘ back down,’’ and that England 
would not intervene. The attitude of the 
British Radical press and of some Union- 
ist organs which advocated the punish- 
ment of Serbia certainly encouraged such 
a belief. Thus things drifted toward the 
catastrophe. 


The time has not yet come fully to dis- 
cuss the diplomatic history of the first 
year of the war. It can only usefully be 
said that not until after the first six 
months of the war did the diplomacy of 
the Allies really reveal comprehension of 
the main German purpose in precipitating 
it. That purpose can only be defeated de- 
cisively and irrevocably, if the diplomacy 
of the Allies is guided by the settled de- 
termination so to _ reconstitute Europe 
that a renewal of the struggle shall be- 
come impossible. Europe cannot be so re- 
constituted without the dismemberment 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. The over- 
throw of the Turkish Empire and the set- 
tlement of the Balkan problem would 
necessarily involve the solution, once and 
for all, of the Austrian problem. The 
aim of the central empires is domina- 
tion; the aim of the Allies-must be, not 
passively or reluctantly but actively and 
constructively, liberation in accordance 
with the principle of nationality. Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania should receive as 
nearly as possible their ethnographical 
boundaries. Serbia should be united with 
all the Southern Slavs hitherto under 
Hapsburg rule, that is to say with the 
Serb and Croat inhabitants of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, 
part of Istria, and the Slovene country. 
Bohemia and Moravia, with the Slovak 
country of Hungary, should be constituted 
an independent principality with a port 
on the Danube at Pressburg and a port 
on the Elbe at Aussig—of which the traf- 
fic before the war exceeded that of 
Trieste. An autonomous, reunited Poland 
under the Russian sceptre is indispen- 
sable to European stability. * * * 
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A Polish Socialist on Poland’s Future 
By Dr. Wittboldt Jodko 


The position of the Russian-Polish 
Democracy is outlined in the subjoined 
interview with the leading member of his 
party, as given by the Stockholm Social 
Democrat: 


QO" all the nations subject to other 
powers, the Polish people feel 

their nationalistic self-conscious- 
ness most strongly. That is the reason 
why our striving for independence is so 
pronounced. I must state at once that 
all Poles are not antagonistic to Russia. 
This is due to the political situation, 
which makes a division logical. In the 
eyes of the Democratic element to which 
liberty becomes a question of life and 
death, it is essential to seek salvation in 
Western Europe. Without such affilia- 
tion, it could not even exist. 


On the other hand, the conservative 
element—the landed proprietors and the 
bourgeois—leans toward Russia, and it is 
constantly utilizing its position for its 
own interest. This element lacks con- 
fidence in the people’s movement and is 
resting in the belief that Russian domi- 
nation will continue in Poland. Selfish- 
ness is the actuating force that makes 
the Conservatives support the Russian 
régime. 

Even before the war these two divi- 
sions asserted themselves. One party 
aims at pulling away from Russia; the 
other strives to maintain the present re- 
lations. We, who belong to the first- 
named class, are firmly convinced that 
only by a deliverance from Russian con- 
trol can we develop our political, social, 
and nationalistic consciousness. We do 
not believe in the possibility of a normal 
development under absolutism, even less 
under a liberal Russian régime. The 
tradition of centralization is a fixed mat- 
ter for Russia. The all-penetrative 
bureaucracy exists because of this cen- 
tralization and derives its nutriment 
therefrom. And a modern Russian state 
is to us Social Democrats an even more 
dangerous condition than the bureau- 
cratic organization. In order that the 


bureaucracy can become a suitable gov- 
erning force it would have to centralize 
to a still further degree than have the 
old Conservatives. 

An independent development under any 
Russian Government is a sheer impossi- 
bility for Poland. And as the middle 
class in Russia gains greater and greater 
influence, the less of a chance will the 
Poles have to establish their political 
freedom. Those of us who firmly oppose 
Russia have been frank enough to give 
this opposition expression in the forming 
of the Polish Legion. More than half of 
the number in the legion belong in Rus- 
sian Poland. 

We of Russian Poland have organized 
military bodies. Six regiments have been 
completed, with the seventh under way. 
We have cavalry and several batteries, as 
well as a number of machine guns. It is 
not to be forgotten that the members of 
the legion are constantly in the field with 
the regular armies, and that the: losses 
sustained have not been inconsiderable. 

The Russians themselves have organ- 
ized a Polish Legion, but it counts not 
over 1,500 men. As a matter of fact, it 
was a trick of the Russians to organize 
this body from among the soldiers. No- 
body ever hears about this legion, what 
its purpose is or what it stands for, so 
we may as well discard the element as a 
factor in the Russian Polish situation. 

The Duma does not furnish us any en- 
couragement. We do not believe in Rus- 
sian promises. Always, when Russia is 
in trouble, comes the promise of Polish 
autonomy. I believe that the central 
powers will give us liberty and that it is 
to their interest to create a buffer State 
between them and Russia. 

In case, however, that the central 
powers should divide Poland between 
them then the question remains open, and 
Russia would continue to agitate within 
our country. The Russophile agitation 
will cease only when Polish soil is re- 
lieved of foreign control. In so far as 
concerns Posen, there a somewhat dif- 
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ferent condition prevails. In Posen the 
German and Polish elements mingle sat- 
isfactorily. So soon as the Russian 
Polish people are free they could also 
labor for the retention of the Polish idiom 
among the German Poles. 

I believe unqualifiedly in a final vic- 
tory for the central powers. The strength 





of the Russian armies is broken. They 
cannot for a long time to come prove 
dangerous. A sign in that direction is 
the great number of Russian prisoners. 
I know for a certainty that there is a 
great scarcity of officers. Where former- 
ly three or four officers held command 
one now has charge. 


The German Government in Relation to 
Belgian Works of Art 
By Dr. W. von Bode 


Chief Director of the Berlin Museums 


The following statement by Dr. von 
Bode appeared in a leaflet isswed by the 
League of German Scholars and Artists 
for the Advancement of Culture, Berlin: 


GO OJETTI, a writer of fiction in 
Florence, has invented and spread 
a foolish story according to 
which the chief director of the Berlin 
Museums is supposed to have given the 
German military authorities a “ proscrip- 
tive” list of works of art to be taken 
from various public collections in France. 
Further, Ojetti says that as this plan 
could not be carried out, the director had 
advised the destruction of the Rheims 
Cathedral. This absurd and infamous 
libel was repeated and perhaps believed 
in all countries. But while we have 
been thus denounced as robbers and bar- 
barians, Germany and Germany alone 
has in reality taken steps in order to 
protect works of art in the enemies’ coun- 
try. Directly after the occupation of 
Brusse!s the director of the Industrial 
Art Museum in Berlin, Herr von Falke, 
was appointed on my suggestion to su- 
perintend the protection of works of art 
in Belgium and their preservation for 
Belgium. 

Herr von Falke, with the help of gen- 
tlemen employed in the Belgian public 
collections, has examined the works of 
art in the occupied parts of Belgium, 
and it has been ascertained that in all 
large towns ancient buildings, paintings, 
works of sculpture and of industrial 





art of any importance are in a perfect 
state of preservation, and are in safety 
with one single exception—the library of 
Louvain. The statement made in va- 
rious towns that pictures or church 


treasure have been brought to London . 


seems not to have been true, not even 
in the case of the van Eyck altar in 
Gand. In reality, such precious objects 
seem to have been hidden in cellars and 
other safe places. The preservation of 
these art treasures and the almost per- 
fect state of preservation of all archi- 
tectural masterpieces are wholly due to 
the extreme care taken by the Germans 
to avoid damaging the buildings during 
the bombardment of towns, wherever 
the bombardment was absolutely nec- 
essary from a military point of view. 

In the case of the treacherous attack 
made on our troops by the people of 
Louvain, German soldiers saved the Town 
Hall and the churches from destruction 
by fire at the risk of their own lives. 
The burning of the library was entirely 
the fault of the libary officials, who had 
all fled, neglecting their obvious duty. 

That the Belgian Government took no 
pains to preserve Belgian buildings is 
proved by the fact that while Herr von 
Falke was examining the cathedral of 
Malines the Belgian artillery fired shells 
at the building. 

During the siege of Antwerp General 
von Beseler himself requested the Bel- 
gian commander to give him a list of 
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artistically valuable buildings and suc- 
ceeded most admirably in preserving 
these from harm during the bombard- 
ment. In Gand and Bruges all monu- 
ments of architecture are intact. In 
Rheims also the German commander did 
all that was in his power to preserve not 
only the cathedral but also the older 
church of St. Remy from serious dam- 
age during the bombardment, although 
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the French repeatedly placed batteries 
in the neighborhood of the cathedral and 
made use of the towers as posts of ob- 
servation. 

Religious feeling and knowledge and 
love of art, which are as widely spread 
in the army as in the nation, have every- 
where made our army a protector of 
architectural masterpieces and of all 
works of art. 


Poland’s Deliverance 


By Ignacy 


The Vienna weekly publication, Polen, 
recently contained the following article 
dealing with the situation in the war- 
torn territory between Germany, Austria, 
and Russia: 


ITH the fall of Brest-Litovsk the 

last Russian soldier has been 

driven from Polish soil. The en- 
tire Kingdom of Poland, counting 13,000,- 
000 souls, is thereby delivered from the 
Russian yoke. Central Europe is no 
ionger in danger from the appearance of 
the Russian armies gathered along the 
Vistula. 

The Kingdom of Poland, wrongly called 
Russian Poland, has been the greatest 
standing battlefield in the world. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, the 
best in Russia, concentrated in ten great 
fortresses and fortified camps, threat- 
ened Germany and Austria, north, south, 
and west, ready to march at the com- 
mand from Petersburg, which had allied 
itself with France and England. So for- 
midable was this mass of soldiers that 
there were parts of the country where 
for each five of unarmed Polish men 
there was one Russian soldier to keep 
watch over them. 

Four times during the nineteenth cent- 
ury Poland rose against this military 
oppression. Each time they struggled 
without Europe lending any assistance 
whatever. Capitalistic Europe had some- 
thing else to do than support Polish up- 
risings. Poland itself had to sow the 
seeds of blood-bought liberty. And after 
each revolution stretched long lines of 
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exiles bound for Siberia, where they were 
left to die. In this way the best elements 
among the people were systematically 
being destroyed during the course of a 
century. 

Is it then to be wondered that later 
generations in Poland, finding themselves 
in the minority as against Russian ag- 
gression, and considering the fight an 
impossible and insane proposition, began 
to aim at an understanding with the 
Czar’s empire? We repeat, however, that 
only a small proportion of the political 
element in Poland lost hope. On the 
whole the common people themselves, as 
well as the highly cultured, were far 
from believing that future justice for 
Poland was to be looked for in the Rus- 
sian Chancellery. Even before any one 
was thinking of war with Russia, the 
people were secretly getting their weap- 
ons intd shape for use against the enemy. 
It is true that these weapons were of an 
insignificant sort, but, such as they were, 
they were at hand. The revolutionary 
group was not numerous, but in which 
modern State—or, rather, in what coun- 
try with such a police organization as 
in Russia—would it have been possible 
to get together 10,000 persons to war 
against the State? Yet the Polish peo- 
ple have understood the art! 

Many observers of the grand events of 
the past, as reflected in the happenings 
in Poland, are inclined to attribute to 
the Polish people too much enthusiasm 
as regards the victories won by the Teu- 
tonic forces. But how difficult did not 
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this seem to have been some months 
back! It was the opinion that the lines 
along the Dunajec and the Vistula, the 
fronts of the Narew and the Niemen, 
would hold for at least a year. Why, 
then, belittle the victories won over the 
Russians ? 

The flight of the Russians from Brest- 
Litovsk makes possible a calm contem- 
plation regarding Poland’s future. The 
resistless victory of the Teuton armies 
strengthens the belief that a new era is 
at hand. The Polish Nation is gathering 
itself together; it rises from its sick- 
bed; it begins to rid itself of its chains. 
With the exception of that despicable ele- 
ment that left the country voluntarily 
with the Russians, the people of Poland 
breathe easier. 

Everything in its religion, in its his- 
tory, its culture, turns the Polish people 
away from Russia; Poland belongs to 
Western Europe. And this western in- 
fluence cannot possibly bring the same 
pressure to bear that Russia so long ex- 
erted. For the present the armies of the 
central powers have the word. That is 
the reason why the situation still re- 
mains hazy. The people cannot speak 
out. But when the opportunity comes, 
Poland will say that it wants only to 
gain its liberty and chance to develop. 
The task will then devolve on twenty 
millions of people at the door of Rus- 
sia to create a barrier against Russia. 
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Poland is also the natural ally of the 


people of the Ukraine and the Jews. 
All must prepare to fight the absolutism 
of the Czar. Only the enemies of Poland 
can countenance the destruction of the 
Ukrainians and the Jews as necessary to 
the nation’s deliverance. The Austrian 
policy regarding the development of the 
Ruthenians would have been impossible 
had it not been for the Polish majority 
willing to grant concessions to the 
Ruthenians in Galicia. As for the Jews, 
they found in Poland their second native 
country. 

The relationship of a freed Poland to 
its deliverers is a question that comes 
under the future issues of the war. 
The question should not long wait for 
an answer. There is only one thing that 
I desire to emphasize in this auspicious 
hour that sees the Russians driven from 
Brest-Litovsk. The nations and peoples 
that desire to live in closer union with 
Poland must consider it as their equal. 
No interests based on opportunistic poli- 
tics, no explication of what is best for 
the moment, no nationalistic illusions, 
can serve here. The Polish question is a 
very big question. Its solution is to be 
sought on the fields of battle of this gi- 
gantic world war, and constitutes one of 
its most significant factors. Let us make 
ready to aid in solving this question—a 
question on which may rest the peace of 
Europe for decades after the war ends. 


Some Recent German War Literature 
By M. Epstein 


R. EPSTEIN, who is assistant ed- 
itor of The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, has been wandering over 

the mountains of printed matter— 
books, booklets, pamphlets, and bro- 
chures—built by German writers with 
the war as a basis. Such publications 
had attained at the close of nine months 
of conflict a total of 4,518, including 
many bocks of verse, which Dr. Ep- 
stein dismisses as by-products of war 
literature. He discusses in The Hib- 
bert Journal and, naturally, in no men- 
tal frame of amity, some of the more 


recent and pretentious outgivings of 
Teutonic historians, philosophers, and 
economists. He feels with evident as- 
tonishment that war fever has made 
them delirious. Speaking of “ Heroes 
and Hucksters,” written by Dr. Werner 
Sombart, he says: 

The great mass of the German people do 
not as yet care about the peace of the 
world, and have but little wish for friend- 
ship with England. Their political writ- 
ers tell them that England’s ideals are 
so totally opposed to their own that not 
only is a rapprochement with her unthink- 
able, but also undesirable. It is to be 
feared that this point of view is wide- 
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spread in Germany, and one of its dought- 
iest champions is Werner Sombart. * * * 
Sombart was the enfant terrible at the 
University of Breslau, opposed to all that 
the authorities stood for; to whom noth- 
ing was holy, not even the Kaiser. And 
now this man is among the stanchest 
supporters of German militarism and all 
that it connotes; he is the prophet of a 
new gospel for the German people. Such 
is the influence of the Demon of War. 

‘‘Heroes and Hucksters’’ is the title 
of the booklet wherein Sombart utters 
the burden of his message—for Germans 
only; he cares not what the rest of the 
world thinks. The English are the huck- 
sters, the Germans the heroes; the Eng- 
lish are the warehousemen, the Germans 
the warriors. * * * In the present war the 
religion of the shopkeeper is at death-grips 
with that of the warrior. Would you 
know what the shopkeeper’s religion is, 
go to his philosophers. From Francis 
Bacon to Herbert Spencer, they are all 
only ‘‘ philosophers,’ (in inverted com- 
mas.) He scoffs at them for being po- 
litical economists, practical fellows, lov- 
ing comfort and material well-being. 
Only a nation of shopkeepers could pro- 
duce philosophers such as these; a na- 
tion with common sense, a nation whose 
leaders pride themselves on being able 
to understand the man in the street. 
Look at the quality of their Ministers. 
Compare Grey with Bethmann-Holl- 
weg! * * # 


Sombart next attacks English ethics. 
‘‘The greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber ’’—there you have the highest ideal 
of a trafficker’s soul. His virtues? They 
are ‘‘the negative virtues’’ of content- 
ment, honesty, moderation, diligence, jus- 
tice, self-control, modesty, patience. One 
could not desire a better enumeration of 
English characteristics. Truly, Sombart 
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is here ‘‘a Daniel come to judgment,’”’ 
but he knows it not. On he stalks, tell- 
ing his countrymen that the State in Eng- 
land is in no wise a living organism, but 
@ mechanical entity; that English world- 
politics is but the policy of an enlarged 
universal provider or store; that war for 
the Englishman is something in the nature 
of sport; and that England has contrib- 
uted but little to the world’s intellectual 
values, (he is careful to add ‘“ since 
Shakespeare.’’) Nothing in religion; a few 
poets, who were, however, of Irish birth, 
‘‘and therefore anti-Efglish *’; nothing in 
music; in painting, ditto. In fact, a na- 
tion of shopkeepers cannot evolve any in- 
tellectual values, neither now nor in all 
eternity, even if they wished to. But 
they do not wish to; all they want, all 
they find delight in is comfort and 
sport. * * * 


Herbert Kraus’s defense of the inva- 
sion of Belgium as justifiable on inter- 
national legal bases draws this com- 
ment from Dr. Epstein: 

The manner of the 
holiest possessions ’’ has been carefully 
considered too. In ‘‘ The Present War in 
the Arena of International Law ’’ Herbert 
Kraus admits that Germany when it in- 
vaded Belgium acted contrary to inter- 
national agreements; but seeing that the 
measure was in self-defense, it was justi- 
fiable, as witness the bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807 and the Caroline case 
in 1837. Pretty :nuch the same argument 
is advanced by Ludwig Beer in his ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Law and War.’’ A candid admission 
of wrongdoing such as the Chancellor 
made in his famous Reichstag speech of 
Aug. 4, 1914, is much more straightfor- 
ward than a series of twistings to at- 
tempt to prove that Germany did not sin 
against the law of nations. * * * 


defense of ‘* the 


Psychological Defeat 
By R. Arseneff 


R. Arseneff, the celebrated Russian 
author and journalist, in discussing cur- 
rent political events in the September 
issue of the Vestnek Yevropi, (European 
Messenger,) deals at some length with the 
problem of what he terms the “ psycholog- 
ical defeat,” or feeling of despondency, 
resulting from the uninterrupted onward 
march of the Teutons. Mr. Arseneff be- 
gins his article with the question: 


S it true that there exists among the 
broad masses of the Russian people 

a negative feeling as to the advisa- 
bility of further continuing our warlike 


measures, a passionate desire for peace 
at any price, a desire—terrible to utter— 
for defeats, which might hasten the end 
of the war? Has this come into life? 
Does it grow—this phenomenon for 
which the term “ psychological defeat ” 
is best fit? And if the “ psychologically 
defeated ” are not the creation of evil 
and fear, then what is their true status? 
Are they mere units or huge groups? The 
future alone can give the correct answer 
to these questions. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to believe in the popularity of a feel- 
ing so radically adverse to the meaning 
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of this great moment. True, there were 
times when the prospects of a humiliat- 
ing and difficult peace compared with 
one of complete victory seemed the lesser 
evil; they were the times when it was 
generally assumed that disaster to our 
arms outside would bring about a change 
for the better within the boundaries of 
our empire; but a great abyss lies be- 
tween the conditions prevalent then and 
these prevailing now. It is one thing to 
wage a war undertaken without extreme 
necessity—a conflict having nothing in 
common with the vital interests of a 
people; it is another thing to wage a war, 
forced upon us by our adversary, con- 
ducted in a manner that violates the 
most elementary precepts of humanity 
and right, threatening, in case of victory, 
countless disasters. 

It is a case of one country, inhabited 
by millions of slaves, systematically held 
in ignorance, rising against another coun- 
try, which has awakened to new life, 
choosing a path where obstacles are like- 
ly to be met, but where turning back is 
utterly out of question. 


Referring to the Russian treaties of 
Paris, Berlin, and Portsmouth as treaties 


of peace that did not in the least affect 
the might of the huge empire, Mr. Arsen- 
eff goes on: 


The results of a treaty of peace be- 
tween Russia and the Teutonic powers 
would be entirely different. This would 
be a peace of “defeat,” inseparably 
linked with terrible loss and countless 
sacrifices. Above all, a peace of this sort 
would not be lasting. In the footsteps of 
one war would follow another war more 
sanguinary than the one waged at pres- 
ent. 

Those high aims for the attainment 
of which Russia united with the leading 
nations of Europe would remain unat- 
tained; the deep wounds inflicted on the 
Russian people and their allies would re- 
main unhealed. 

Conditions and rules of life stamped 
and sealed by a victorious Germany 
would least of all facilitate the movement 
forward to the ideal aims so dear to the 
hearts of the masses of Russia and those 
of Western Europe. On the path to such ° 
aims there are no obstacles that can be 
removed by a German victory—that vic- 
tory of which our “psychologically 
vanquished ” dream. 


Russia’s Fourth Enemy—Bulgaria 
By A. Menshekoff 


The entrance of Bulgaria into the war 
was the cause of the bitterest disappoint- 
ment to the Russian people. The Novoye 
Vremya of Oct. 21, 1915, publishes an 
article, written by the Russian writer and 
journalist, A. Menshekoff, a life-long 
friend of Count Leo Tolstoy, and for 
years known as a Liberal. With the 
opening of the first Duma, however, and 
thereafter, he became the soul of con- 
servative Russia. In his article headed: 
“Our Fourth Enemy,” the distinguished 
journalist gives free expression to the 
deep resentment caused in Russia by Bul- 
garia’s turning traitor to the Slav cause: 


FOURTH front has been presented. 
A War is declared on Bulgaria. For 
us—the old generation of Rus- 

sians, who well remember the time when 


there was no such a thing as Bulgaria, 
when in her place were only Turkish 
raiders, it is especially hard to think of 
this fratricidal war. The war for Bul- 
garia’s freedom in 1877 deeply shook all 
Russia, and even that part of our youth, 
too young to go forth to the front, took 
a most ardent unreserved part in waging 
the combat. That war was undertaken 
by Russia for no advantage or conquest, 
but with a view of freeing the Slav sub- 
jects from the Turkish yoke and perseeu- 
tion, threatening them with total destruc- 
tion. The Bashibazooks, who soon after 
the outbreak of the war overran defense- 
less Bulgaria, subjected the Bulgars, 
their‘ wives and children to ruthless 
death and destruction. Previous to an 
attempt at freeing the Bulgars, Russia 
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had to save them from an imminent 
death. That the threat of total destruc- 
tion was not merely a threat is amply 
proved by the present wholesale murder 
of the Armenians, which still goes on in 
those outlying villages not as yet reached 
by our Caucasian troops. The saving of 
2,000,000 Bulgars from certain death 
cost us, even according to Bulgarian 
figures, 200,000 lives, and two milliards 
in money. 

Of course, we had every right to ex- 
pect that the little Slav nation, virtually 
dragged by us from the jaws of a waiting 
grave and returned to a life of right and 
freedom, would remain with us—united 
in heart and mind for a long time to 
come, if not forever. It is useless to say 
that we made a bitter mistake. The 
mistake we made was already known to 
those Russian heroes who fought under 
the banners of Radyetsky, Gurko, and 
Skobelyoff, covering Bulgaria with their 
bodies and drenching her soil with their 
blood. Many of the officers and men 
coming home from the war of 1877 had 
a great deal to say about the treatment 
they received at the hands of our “little 
brothers.” 

Having learned to know the Mussul- 
mans and Bulgars alike, many of our 
warriors showed a decided preference for 
the manly and honest character of the 
Turk, as compared with the evasive and 
shrewd traits of our co-religionists. Ap- 
parently the 500 years. of slavery did not 
fail to effect a decided change in the 
Slav blood, of which little, indeed, runs 
through the veins of the present-day 
Bulgars. 
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After discussing at some length the 
character of the Bulgarian King and that 
of some of the Bulgarian statesmen, a 
great many of whom, according to the 
author, owe their education and position 
in life to the generosity of Russia, 
Menshekoff asks the question: 

By what miracle has Germany ac- 
complished the subjugation, by peaceful 
means, of the monarchs and Governments 
of Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia? Some great and tempting con- 
cessions were undoubtedly offered by the 
Governments of Central Europe, and, like 
scattered robbers gradually flocking in 
the well-organized band, Turkey and Bul- 
garia hastened to throw their fortunes in 
with that of the Teutonic powers. They 
are clearly tempted with the outlook of 
a huge world robbery, Bulgaria swayed 
from side to side for a whole year. But 
when she saw the Germans, according to 
the Bulgarian Premier Radoslavoff, “cap- 
ture a great strip of the enemy’s terri- 
tory, without losing one foot of their 
soil,” the argument advanced was final 
and decisive. 

The Government, which came into life 
thirty-seven years ago, now joined hands 
with the highway nations of Europe, and 
together with them it will undoubtedly 
suffer a terrible fate. A hunger for the 
proper -belonging to other peoples, the 
ambition to set up the Bulgarian crown 
supreme in the entire Balkan Peninsula, 
a desire not to give Russia her right of 
way to her only outlet to the ocean—here 
is the Bulgarian plot in a nutshell. This 
we must realize as a fact and deal with 
it accordingly. 


Germany’s Losses 


A Copenhagen dispatch to The London Daily Mail, dated Oct. 25, 1915, 


reported: 


The last thirty Prussian casualty lists issued contain the names of 159,901 
officers and men killed, wounded, or missing. This brings the total Prussian 
losses published to 2,026,209. The lists do not include 228 Bavarian, 211 Saxon, 


288 Wiirttemberg, and 54 navy lists. 


The last lists included the names of sev- 


enty-seven airmen killed, seventy-five wounded, nine missing, and two prisoners, 
and four Generals killed and two wounded. The total German losses up to date 
are estimated at about 4,500,000. Among the latest casualties are many killed 


by poison gas. 
are very heavy. 


The losses of telephone and telegraph battalions in the trenches 





A Festival Sun Near the Battle Front 


By Pierre Loti 


This article by Pierre Loti, (Captain Viaud,) recording his experience on the French 
battle front, appeared originally in L’Illustration, and is here translated by Charles Johnston. 


noon of that day that I arrived at 

a village whose name I have had to 

forget. I was in the company of an 
English commanding officer, whom the 
fortune of war had given me as a travel- 
ing companion on the day before, and we 
were graciously followed by a great 
magician—who was the sun. A radiant 
sun, a festival sun, transforming and 
beautifying everything. This happened 
in a department of the extreme north of 
France, I have never learned which, but 
one would have believed one’s self in 
Provence, so lovely was the day. 

To get there we had been hemmed in 
for nearly two hours between two files 
of soldiers who were marching in op- 
posite directions. On our right were the 
English, who were going forward to the 
battle, very clean and fresh looking, 
bright, and in good spirits, admirably 
equipped, with fine, plump horses. On 
our left the artillerymen of France, who 
were returning from the front, from the 
titanic battle, to get a little rest; dusty, 
they were, sometimes with bandages on 
their arms or heads, but with a joyful 
expression, with healthy faces, and 
marching in good order, in sections; they 
were even bringing back loads of empty 
shell cases, which they had had the time 
to pick up, showing conclusively that 
they had retired without haste and with- 
out fear, as victors whose commanders 
have ordered them a few days’ respite. 
We could hear far away what sounded 
like a storm, at first only a low rumble, 
but which we drew nearer and nearer to. 
In the fields around us the peasants were 
laboring as though everything were as 
usual, yet uncertain whether the savages, 
who were making so much noise over 
there, might not come back one of these 
days to destroy everything. Here, there, 
and everywhere, on the grass of the 
meadows, there were groups that would 


lL was about 11 o’clock in the fore- 


have been pathetic under a gloomy sky, 
but which the sun found a way to 
brighten; refugees, in flight before-the 
barbarians, cooking like gypsies around 
little fires of sticks in the midst of 
bundles of their poor household goods, 
packed up in haste during the terrible 
flight. 

Our auto was filled with packets of 
cigarettes and newspapers which kind 
souls had charged us to carry to the com- 
batants, and so closely were we pressed 
and held back by the files of soldiers on 
either side that we were able to distrib- 
ute them through the windows of the 
auto, on the right to the English, on the 
left to the French; they held their hands 
out to catch them on the wing, and, smil- 
ing, thanked us with a quick military sa- 
lute. 

There were also villagers, who were 
walking, mingled with the soldiers, on 
this heavily incumbered road. I call to 
mind one very pretty young peasant wo- 
man, who, trudging between two Eng- 
lish ammunition wagons, was dragging 
by a cord two babies asleep in a little 
cart; she was toiling along; the ascent 
was steep just there; a handsome Scotch 
Sergeant with a golden mustache, who 
was smoking a cigarette, sat with his 
legs dangling on the tail of the front 
wagon; he made a sign to her, “ Pass me 
the end of your cord!” She understood, 
accepted with a pretty, shy smile, the 
Scotchman wrapped the fragile towing 
cord around his left arm, keeping the 
right arm free, to continue smoking, and 
thus he carried forward the babies ef 
France, whose tiny cart the heavy truck 
pulled like a feather. 

When we entered the village the sun 
was growing more and more magnificent. 
Everything there was in confusion, a 
mingling such as was never seen before 
and will never be seen again after this 
war, unique in history. All possible uni- 
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forms, every kind of weapon, Highland- 
ers, French cuirassiers, Turcos, Zouaves, 
and Bedouins, whose military salute lift- 
ed their burnooses with a noble gesture. 
The church square was incumbered by 
enormous English autobuses, which had 
formerly plied between the districts of 
London, and still carried the names of 
the different parts of that city, in big 
letters. You will say I exaggerate, but 
really they had an astonished look, these 
autobuses, to find themselves bowling 
over French soil, chockful of sol- 
diers. . « « 

All these people mingled together were 
preparing breakfast. And all the time, 
ene heard the great symphony carried 
forward by the savages, (who might 
come tomorrow; who knows?) the cease- 
less cannonade; but no one paid any at- 
tention to it. Besides, how could one be 
anxious with such a splendid sun, such a 
wonderful sun for October, with roses 
still on the walls and dahlias of every 
color in the gardens hardly touched by 
the white frosts! . . . Every one set- 
tled himself as best he could for break- 


fast; one would have said a festival, a 
festival rather incoherent and strange, 
indeed, improvised close to some Tower 


of Babel. Young girls moved among the 
groups, little fair-haired children made 
presents of fruit gathered in their 
orchards. The Highlanders, considering 
themselves in a warm country, compared 
to their own, were in their shirtsleeves. 
Village priests and nuns of the Red Cross 
were seating wounded men on boxes; one 
kind old sister, with a face of parchment 
and lovely, honest eyes under her nun’s 
cap, was settling, with a thousand pre- 
cautions, a Zouave, both of whose arms 
were swathed in bandages, whom -she 
was doubtless going to feed like a little 
child. 

We were very hungry ourselves, the 
Englishman and I, and we discovered the 
inn, very prepossessing, where officers 
and soldiers were already at table to- 
gether. (There are no longer any hier- 
archical barriers in these days of trial 
through which we are passing.) “I 
could give you some roast beef and 
stewed rabbit,” the innkeeper tells us; 
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“but as for bread, for example, no! You 
won’t find any anywhere at any price.” 
“ Ah,” said my companion, the English 
commanding officer, “ and those two fine 
loaves there, standing before that door? ” 
“Oh, those loaves belong to a General, 
who sent them because he is coming to 
breakfast with his aids.” Hardly was 
his back turned when my companion, 
quickly pulling a big knife from his 
pocket, cut off the end of one of the 
golden loaves, and hid it under his cloak. 
“We have found some bread,” he calmly 
told the innkeeper; “ you may serve us.” 
And, beside an Arab officer of the Great 
Tent, in a red burnoose, we breakfasted 
gayly with our guests, the soldiers of our 
auto. 

The festival of the sun was at its 
height, joyously illuminating the varie- 
gated crowd and the strange autobuses, 
when we left the inn to resume our voy- 
age. A convoy of German prisoners was 
traversing the square; sullen and furtive, 
they were marching between soldiers 
who looked a thousand times better, and 
people hardly noticed them. The old nun 
I have spoken of, the old nun with the 
pure eyes, was making her Zouave, help- 
less for the moment, smoke a cigarette, 
presenting it to his lips with the trem- 
bling and slightly awkward hand of a 
grandmother. She seemed at the same 
time to be telling him something very 
amusing—that innocent and childlike 
humor that the good sisters know the 
secret of—for they were both laughing. 
Who can tell what childish little story it 
may have been? An old priest who was 
smoking his pipe near them—without 
any grace, I am forced to admit—was 
also laughing to see them laugh. And 
at the moment when we were getting into 
our car again to continue our journey to- 
ward the region of horror where the can- 
non thundered, a little girl, a dozen years 
old, ran to bring from her garden a bunch 
of Autumn asters to adorn us. 

What good people there still are in 
the world! And how much the aggres- 
sion of the savages from beyond the 
Rhine has developed the sweet bonds of 
brotherhood among all those who really 
belong to the human race. 
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The Superfeeders 


By Valentine Ward 


The article presented below was published originally in New Days, a British weekly. 


AVE you noticed that people who 

H eat too much, and too fast, 

generally want their own way 

about everything? And that 

those who are very impatient and de- 

termined to get on in the world are al- 

most certainly great trenchermen who 
bolt their meals? 

A self-made man who had amassed a 
lot of money and eaten a lot of food in 
too short a time, once told me that all 
people who carry through great projects 
are large eaters. 

I knew what he meant by “ great proj- 
ects,” and did not contradict him. 

And a popular journalist once stated 
that “all the world’s work is done by 
the gouty,” and nobody took any excep- 
tion to his statement. 

That “world’s work” is the same as 
the “great projects” of the self-made 
man. 

From which it would appear that there 
is some connection between overfeeding, 
gout, and the accomplishment of great 
things in life. 

It is true that when a man is prepar- 
ing to “ Will to Power” on a consider- 
able scale, he stokes up for the effort in 
true German style. According to the 
magnitude of his design will food be 
needed for its achievement? Any trav- 
eler in Germany in recent years who 
knew this rule would have seen that a 
great national undertaking was going 
forward. The people were feeding with 
grim determination, mainly upon those 
foods which create gout and unscrupu- 
lousness. There were rumors that twen- 
ty-two courses to a dinner were by no 
means unusual in the Fatherland. The 
nation plowed its invincible way through 
them all, no pieces de résistance being 
able to withstand them. 

Now, when people eat like that some- 
thing must give way, their clothes, their 
health, or their moral principles; and it 


was their principles that went, for the 
gout incidental to such an effort is not 
an illness, but a state of the soul. 

There were, of course, a few nervous 
people in the country who grew seriously 
alarmed that the nation might overdo it. 
They wrote cautionary books on health, 
and counseled restriction to the one help- 
ing of each course at dinner and other 
cowardly measures; but they were looked 
upon as eccentric and were little re- 
garded. It was neck or nothing. The 
world’s work must be done, the national 
destiny fulfilled, and a place secured 
either in the sun or in a sanatorium. 

Cure places sprang up all over the 
country, into which many a Boche would 
retire annually for a six weeks’ treat- 
ment when the tension became too great. 
This acted as a safety valve and pre- 
vented a premature explosion of that 
racial energy which was being accumu- 
lated for a great occasion. 

They began to consider war to be holy, 
and I suppose it is by comparison with 
peace as they had known it. 

The energy born of overeating is not 
a mere neutral force, capable of being 
put to both good and evil uses. Its origin 
being vicious, it is an evil thing in itself, 
incapable of any good. Harness the 
glutton to the car of virtue and his legs 
fail him. Hitch him to the chariot of 
Satan, and he has the speed of Atalanta 
and the strength of Hercules. His goal 
is always self. Your minor glutton will 
want the largest egg at breakfast. Your 
major glutton will want the earth. 

Against his brother, the drunkard, the 
finger of condemnation has ever been 
pointed, but he himself has escaped re- 
proach. Now that he has set the world 
afire his light no longer is hidden, and 
we may know him for what he is. 

But humanity is hopeful of the drunk- 
ard and tries to save him, while the 
glutton is the despair of all who really 
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know him. To him no pledge, even of 
partial abstinence, is offered, for he 
would sign none. Those strange opti- 
mists who try in their ignorance to 
reason with him he dubs “ food cranks ” 
and the unthinking world applauds him, 
the greatest crank of all. 

Among the few who have seen him in 
his true character must be numbered the 
poets, who have never sung his praises 
as they have sung the praises of the tip- 
pler. His vice presents no transient 
moment of beauty. The sculptor has 
shirked him, though the painter, less dis- 
criminating, has depicted him in certain 
deplorable masterpieces which most of 
us would gladly forget. But no painter, 
however obtuse, has in any age chosen 
him as a model for saint or martyr, for 
all have recognized that there is no 
saintliness in his aspect. 

Fasting clears the inner vision as glut- 
tony clouds it. There is no interior light 
which twenty-two courses will not ex- 
tinguish. Did not Milton by inference 
testify the same when he extolled— 

Spare Fast, that with the gods doth diet, 


And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. 


By which he meant that Gluttony, the 


opposite of Fasting, hears no celestial 
voices, nor banquets ever in such high 
company. 

This being so, the intellectual and spir- 
itual harvest of gluttons is a spare crop, 
and altogether pernicious. Their philoso- 
phy is blind and arrogant. Their books 
are few, and mainly deal with getting 
on in the world and such rascalities. 
Poetry they never wrote at all, but 
merely hymns of hate, nor have they 
painted any worthy pictures. Religion 
they have none. In music alone have 
they achieved anything. Some gluttons 
can undoubtedly sing, which is an un- 
fathomable mystery, music being the 
divine art. 

Gluttony is a burden to mind and 
body, a dungeon to the soul. It is the 
foster-mother of more ills than ever 
were nursed on drink, the evil soil in 
which all other sins do flourish. 

But against it I have heard no sermon 
preached in any church, no cry of hor- 
ror from a Christian pulpit. 

And yet, if self is sin, here is ponder- 
able sin, shouldering his way among us, 
full of uric acid, swank, and all un- 
charitableness! 

Has no Bishop a word to say? 


Wine in the Champagne District 


Special correspondence of The London Times, dated Epernay, Sept. 25, 


1915, reported: 


While in other parts of France the vintage is being carried out in more or 


less normal conditions, the difficulties in Champagne are very great, owing to 
the fact that the battle line dcminates a part of the vineyards. Buildings 
have beer. destroyed and other havoc caused by shell fire. In addition there 
is the difficulty, owing to the regulations, of moving about this region, quite 
apart from the question of transport. Nor have the Germans been the only 
destructive agency. The cochylis, a grub that eats the interior of the grape, 
has caused damage over a wide area and has been most active where the danger 
of gathering the crop has been the greatest. 

Still, it is thought that the crop that is left, over the 30,000 acres 
of the real champagne country, may equal 300,000 to 400,000 hectolitres, (a 
hectolitre being 22 gallons,) which is 50 to 100 per cent. more than last year’s. 
On the whole, indeed, it is a good year. The quality of the grape is excellent 
and there is enough acidity to give firmness. The other difficulties which 
confront the vine grower are of an economic character. There is a scarcity of 
labor everywhere in France, of horses and carts, and of barrels and bottles. 





Is India Really Loyal? 


By Allen Welsh Dulles 


The writer of the following article on Indian conditions has been in charge of the Depart- 


ment of Philosophy of Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, 
reached India in July, 1914, and returned to this country late last August. 


India, for about a year. He 
He is a Princeton 


graduate and a nephew of Secretary of State Lansing. 


loyalty of India to the British 

Empire and so little has been ad- 

vanced that would tend to show 
any disaffection on the part of the 
‘Indian people that the conclusion must 
inevitably have been reached by the ma- 
jority of persons that that country is 
supporting the British cause in much the 
same spirit as Canada or Australia. 

All the outward evidences of loyalty 
seem to be present—Indian troops are 
fighting with the other British troops in 
France; the rajahs, native rulers, have 
been vying with each other in presents 
of money and war materials for Eng- 
land; and, finally, India has suffered no 
internal disorders or attempted revolts 
against British power. Is India as loyal 
as these circumstances would tend to 
show? 

The present organization of the Indian 
army examples the wisdom of the Eng- 
lish Government. Profiting from the bit- 
ter experience of the sepoy (soldier) mu- 
tiny of 1857, when fear for their relig- 
ions gave the orthodox Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, who then composed the lar- 
ger part of the Indian army, some basis 
for a common attack against the British 
Government, the English have, in recent 
years, recruited the majority of their 
troops from the mountains of Nepal, out- 
side of British India, the home of the 
famous Gurkas, who have little in com- 
mon with the plainsmen of India proper, 
and from the Sikh community of North 
India, which has separated itself from 
both Hindus and Mohammedans by its 
adherence to the Sikh religion. 

This choice of men has the double ad- 
vantage of securing the bravest and 
physically most fit for the army, and 
also those who are least typically Indian 
and fanatically religious in sentiment. 


S much has been written about the 


There is little danger that these soldiers 
could ever be induced to join with the 
Indian people in any attempt which they 
might make to achieve the end of their 
nationalistic aspirations, or to protect 
themselves against what they might im- 
agine to be an infringement of their re- 
ligious freedom. As mercenaries many 
would be as willing to fight against, as 
they would be to aid, any Indian insur- 
rection. 

Since the outbreak of war in Europe 
there has been no attempt made to enlist 
any large number of India’s three hun- 
dred millions for service. What recruit- 
ing there has been has had for its ob- 
ject the keeping of the Indian army up 
to its normal strength, 150,000, while at 
the same time England has always kept 
a large English army in India. The 
places of the first line troops, which were 
removed shortly after the war broke out, 
were immediately taken by territorials, 
who are using India as their training 
ground and at the same time are kept 
ready to meet any anti-English move- 
ment. 

The presence of these Indian troops 
on the western battle front of Europe 
could hardly be considered an expression 
of the state of Indian opinion even if 
they went to the war of their own free 
will. It need hardly be said that they 
had no choice in the matter. In going 
they obeyed the order of their English 
officers, who deal promptly and finally 
with any suspicion of insubordination on 
the part of their Indian soldiers; nor was 
it probably distasteful to them to go, as 
action is seldom unwelcome to the trained 
soldier after a long period of inactivity. 
In action they have shown themselves to 
be brave and useful soldiers. 

Much of the support for the British 
cause from India has come from the 
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native Princes, the rajahs, who have nom- 
inal control over one-third of the terri- 
tory of India, though only one-sixth of its 
people, and none of the important sea- 
ports being comprised in the large terri- 
tory they govern. At the time of the 
British conquest of India it was found 
advisable to keep in power some of the 
Indian chiefs, who, along with the 
British, had seized what they could of 
the disintegrating Mogul Empire. The 
overwhelming supremacy of the British 
position left these Princes, whether single 
or combined, too weak to dream of being 
successful rivals of the British power. 


It has been the policy of the English 
Government to maintain these native 
States under native rule as long as they 
have shown a friendly attitude toward 
the British Government and an en- 
lightened treatment of their own people. 
In the case of the failure of a possible 
heir, too often an occurrence among 
Oriental Kings, especially in Indian his- 
tory, the English Government would se- 
lect some suitable Indian, of the royal 
line, if possible, to succeed to the con- 
trol of the State. Every native State 
has an English official resident, who sees 
to it that the native ruler neither mis- 
manages the internal affairs of his State 
nor aspires to excessive power. All the 
foreign relations of the States are con- 
trolled by the English Viceroy of India. 


It will thus be clearly seen that the 
power of these native Princes depends 
absolutely upon the good will of the Eng- 
lish. Further, the overthrow of that 
Government in India would shortly be 
followed by the downfall of the rulers of 
these native States in the anarchy which 
would inevitably follow the withdrawal 
of the English, since the power of these 
Princes does not come from the support 
they receive from their subjects. The 
peculiar diversity of the peoples of India 
makes it possible for an Indian ruler to 
be just as foreign to the Indians whom 
he may be ruling as an English Governor 
would be. As an example of this, the 
case of Hyderabad, the largest native 
State of India, might be cited. Of the 
ten million people in this State, over nine 
millions are Hindus, yet the ruler is him- 
self a Mohammedan. 


It does not seem strange that these 
Indian Princes should vie with each other 
in their presents to the English Govern- 
ment and should have a vital interest in 
seeing it bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. Their loyalty is more often 
the loyalty of self-interest than that of 
affection. When we read that Sindhia of 
Gwalior has given a hundred ambulance 
cars to the King of England, that the 
Nizam of Hyderabad has contributed so 
many lakhs of rupees to the Prince of 
Wales Fund, you may be sure that these 
men expect*a return on their investment 
in the form of renewed favors from the 
English Government and the assurance 
of its continued support. 

The majority of educated and half- 
educated Hindus and Mohammedans are 
not loyal to the British Government. A 
few, and here we find the true patriots 
and statesmen of the Indian community, 
appreciate what England has done. for 
India and the part that country must 
play in India’s future development, and 
are, in the truest sense of the word, loyal. 
Luckily for India there are enough of 
these men, few though they be, to act 
as a restraining influence on the reac- 
tionary element. 


The reason for the strain of disloyalty 
which runs through the mass of the In- 
dian people is not hard to find. No sub- 
ject race is ever perfectly satisfied with 
its position as such when it possesses 
enough inteMigence to do any thinking 
of its own. Almost every Hindu or Mo: 
hammedan, especially if superficially ed- 
ucated, has a tendency to protest at the 
position of servility in which he thinks 
he finds his fellow-countrymen. He over- 
looks the benefits which his country 
may be receiving from the ruling power 
and also the impossibility of organizing 
any Indian government which would re- 
ceive the support of a united India. 

The educated Indian cannot see why 
he should not have a responsible share 
in the government of his own country, 
and we, enjoying a democratic form of 
government, would have to admit that 
theoretically he is right. Practically, the 
application of such principles in India 
might at present have dire consequences. 
The East is not yet ready for a repre- 
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sentative form of government. China, 
turning back to a monarchy, in fact, if 
not in name, is only an example of this. 

But what has more effect upon the 
ordinary Indian than the loss of political 
liberty, which is a theoretical rather 
than an actual loss, as India passed from 
the autocratic Mogul to the less despotic 
English, is the social inequality which 
exists between the two peoples through 
the habit of the ruling class of holding 
itself aloof from any social intercourse 
with the native. All the English clubs 
debar_ Indians, and exclusive English so- 
ciety seldom finds a place for the Indian 
gentlemen. It is a bitter experience for 
the returned Oxford or Cambridge 
student to find that he will not be ac- 
corded the same treatment from English 
society in India that he has been ac- 
customed to in England. 

The Indian has to put up with many 
instances of incivility from the English 
with whom he deals, discourtesy from 
the railway officials, and sometimes 
rough treatment from the English sol- 
dier. If he is an uneducated man he 
takes all this as a matter of course, but 
the Indian student resents such treat- 
ment bitterly. He can hardly be blamed 
for not loving his English master, or 
for overlooking what his wonderful ad- 
ministrative ability has accomplished for 
the country. Until there is some show 
of treating the educated Indian as a so- 
cial equal that ever-growing class of 
Indian society will never quietly ac- 
quiesce in English rule. 

The loyalty of the lower class of In- 
dian, the laborers, has been alienated 
to some extent by events which have oc- 
curred recently. 

The Indian workmen in South Africa 
were so evilly treated by the white ele- 
ment of that country that the condition 
to which they were reduced became a dis- 
grace to the empire. 

The refusal on the part of the Cana- 
dian immigration authorities to receive 
Indian labor has had grave consequences 
in India. The question is quite a dif- 
ferent one than the United States has 


had to face in the case of China and 
Japan, 

The incident in question has to do with 
the voyage of the Komaragut Maru, a 
Japanese ship, chartered by a company of 
about 300 Indians from the Punjab. On 
their arrival at Vancouver they were re- 
fused admission by the immigration au- 
thorities and sent back on their long 
journey to Calcutta. It is to be presumed 
that on their return voyage they were 
not filled with appreciation of the bene- 
fits which they derived from their posi- 
tion as British subjects. 

To what extent England will satisfy 
India’s desire for a place equal in dig- 
nity and responsibility to that of Can- 
ada and Australia is a problem for the 
future. Most observers would deny the 
ability of the Indian at the present time 
to deal with the difficulties of such a 
responsibility. Indian self-government, 
with its millions of people in utter igno- 
rance, and with the multiplicity of its 
types, languages, and religions, presents 
quite a different and far more difficult 
problem than is found in either Canada 
or Australia. : 

Then there are these two additional 
problems for England to face: First, the 
demand of the educated Indian to be 
treated as a social equal; and, second, 
the demand of the laboring classes for 
the right of immigration into the other 
countries of the empire. 

Until these issues involved in the 
present political and social inequality are 
met and some step taken to change 
present conditions in these regards, Eng- 
land will not find India a loyal country. 
Yet it is not at all unlikely that England 
will find the interests of good government 
will make necessary keeping a strong 
control over the Central Government. It 
does not seem probable that the Indian 
will ever get the social recognition he de- 
sires, or be welcomed as an immigrant. 
Thus it is very possible that India will 
never be wholly loyal to England. Yet 
it is unlikely that that country will ever 
be able to unite against England in such 
force as actually to menace her sovereign- 
ity, backed as it is by an English army. 
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The Net of the Slaver 


By G. K. Chesterton 


This article by the brilliant English critic and essayist appeared originally in New Days, 
a British weekly publication. 


TT: denial of nationality is a denial 
of identity, and, like many denials 
of identity, is false and self-in- 

terested. Those who cannot see 
that men are naturally divided into na- 
tions might as reasonably refuse to see 

that nations are divided into men. A 

nation is mystical and difficult to define; 

so is aman. By sophistry, selection, and 
nonrealization of the exception as prov- 
ing the rule, it is as easy to be doubtful 
of the corporate identity in the one case 
as in the other. Those who said that 
there was no such country as Poland 
because it had been cut in pieces might 
come in time to say that there was no 
such Pole as Paderewski, because an in- 
definite number of pieces of his hair are 


said to be scattered among his female 


admirers. The opportunities for skepti- 
cism in everything are as endless as they 
are fruitless, and any ingenious person 
can cloud the outline of the individual 
biped by disquisitions on all kinds of in- 
termediate things—on eggs, embryology, 
the Siamese twins, dual personality, 
wooden legs, sensitive plants, and the 
hind legs of a pantomime elephant. But 
he who sees the enormous mountain of 
the normal, and knows that in spite of 
these things a man is a man and a nation 
is a nation, will reply somewhat impa- 
tiently to such abuse of casuistry. He 
will cut short the dehumanized philoso- 
phies deduced from the Siamese twins of 
Austria and Hungary. He will cut short 
the explanation that Ireland cannot be a 
nation because it has attached to it the 
dead and artificial limb of Belfast. Yes, 
there were two Siamese twins at the 
show. And there were only two. Yes; 
there are wooden legs. There are also 
wooden heads. 

But among the least noted proofs that 
nationality is normal, to Europeans at 
any rate, is the fact that every moral 
movement, however universal, emerges 


in a national form or, at least, under a 
national leadership. Christendom is in- 
deed one thing, and ultimately moves to- 
gether, but in each special movement a 
special nation is the figurehead and 
points the way in which the world is go- 
ing. The title of one territory or one 
tribe is given in history and human 
speech to tendencies which were every- 
where present, but which found their 
chief issue in that place and that people. 
We speak of the French Revolution, in 
spite of Jefferson and Paine. We speak 
of the Italian Renaissance, in spite of 
Ronsard and Shakespeare. Bismarck, by 
the way, said that Italy was only a geo- 
graphical expression, but I think there 
must be people living on the Carso just 
now who wish it were not so expressive. 
Even developments more accidental or 
fugitive have come in course of time to 
have a local savor, and cling to the na- 
tional associations in which they were 
strongest. Thus we English generally 
think of Presbyterianism as Scotch Pres- 
byterianism, though the Presbyterian or 
synodical form of church government 
was part of the Protestant movement in 
Switzerland and France; and the very 
instrument to which it still appeals is 
called the Westminster Confession. And, 
though Luther was not a Lutheran, he 
was a German. 

Now, the present war is a great many 
other things as well, but it is specially 
and supremely a fight between the 
Frenchman and the German. The French- 
man is defending the substance of what 
we call the French Revolution against 
something which seeks to overthrow and 
supersede it. The German is seeking to 
impose that alternative something of 
which he is by no means the only but 
certainly the most successful champion. 
That alternative something has not yet, 
in generally accepted language, a name; 
and this is indeed no small part of its 
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strength. Those who know bits of it 
call it benevolent despotism, or science, 
or social reform, or even socialism. 
Those who know one side of it call it the 
completion of organized society, or the 
Soul of the Hive. Those who know an- 
other side of it call it man (or, rather, a 
few men) taking command of evolution— 
the breeding ground of supermen. Those 
who know most about it call it slavery. 

Any one who can see the large outlines 
of history can see that such cracks as 
skepticism has made in the walls of 
Christendom are already readmitting all 
the old heathen and even prehistoric 
things which we cleared away when first 
we became Christians. The defense of 
suicide has reappeared, for instance, and 
this doctrine of the divinity of mere 
despair has come chiefly from the half- 
heathen north; upheld by Scandinavians 
in theory and by Prussians in practice. 
Nothing in modern Germany is more 
typically modern and German than the 
stories of suicide among the young. This 
is probably what Dr. Moll, the Prussian 
professor, means when he says that the 
Belgian populace is ignorant and super- 
stitious. He means that Belgian chil- 
dren have to be killed; but that Prussian 
children can be trusted to kill them- 
selves. The defense of divorce and even 
polygamy has reappeared; many persons 
of importance on platforms demand di- 
vorce, apparently without having gone 
through the preliminary formality of 
marriage. 

The defense of infanticide, that an- 
cient heathen custom, has already been 
hinted at in the spiritual slums of eu- 
genics. The return of heathenry to the 
human race would not be complete with- 
out the re-establishment of that great 
social institution on which the great 
heathen civilization reposed, and which 
the industry and persuasion of numer- 
able priests in the Dark Ages gradually 
weeded from the world. It has been 
found generally convenient to describe 
this new but old rival to the Christian 
distribution of liberty and property by 
the name which Mr. Belloc used in his 
discovery and demonstration of this 
modern trend, and to call it the Servile 
State. Its essence is this: That the rich 
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shall constitute the State, and the poor, 
their servants, be thus only the indirect 
servants of the State. So, in pagan times, 
the free men were the State and the 
slaves only its indirect servants. Its ad- 
vantage would be that it would make 
impossible all that accidental agony 
which we call destitution. Its policy, or 
the direction of it, is well represented by 
the principle of compulsory insurance, 
begun in Germany and unfortunately 
imitated in England, by which the em- 
ploye, solely as such, is compelled to a 
particular form of economic precaution, 
while his employer is under no such com- 
pulsion, but has to assist the compulsory 
operation with money. In short, the rich 
man is forced to buy medicine, but the 
poor man is forced to take it. This is 
literally slavery, and begins the claim 
for entire support on one side and entire 
obedience on the other. Slavery is scien- 
tific, it is workable, it is comfortable; 
and there is a temper, which we call the 
Christian temper, to which it is in- 
tolerable. 

This new or renewed thing, which is 
in its recent origin barbarian and Ger- 
manic, finds its road barred by an older 
thing, which is in its origin mainly 
Christian. This thing is well represented 
by the little realm at which the Ger- 
manic powers struck the first blow when 
they began this war. I take the follow- 
ing description of Serbia from. the fairest 
and most frigid encyclopedia I know: 
“They are a primitive people, cling to 
old customs and beliefs, and are thor- 
oughly democratic in their institutions. 
The most striking feature of their social 
life is the family community, or Zad- 
ruga. The farms are all small in size, and 
the agriculture is backward and primi- 
tive. There are no paupers, no asylums, 
no ‘homes’ in Serbia.” In short, there 
are none of the luxuries of highly devel- 
oped societies. The Serbian clings to the 
old belief that it is better for one man to 
have one farm, instead of having either 
none of his own or twenty of other peo- 
ples, as in more advanced States. He 
clings to the old belief in democracy, 
which is one of the oldest in the world. 
He has no “homes,” having a home in- 
stead. In the wild mountains around 
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Nish the wild institution of the Zadruga, 
or family, is still permitted to exist. He 
is backward in his farm, but by no means 
backward in his fight for it, and in fight- 
ing for his farm at this moment he is 
fighting for freedom throughout the 
world. 

This peasant State is the norm of 
Christendom; Russia, for instance, is 
largely a larger Serbia. But it so hap- 
pens that one of these peasant States, 
while remaining a peasant State, is also 
a polished and politically efficient one. 
Its name is France; and its place is at 
the head of the free peasantries. One of 
its most typical Kings said that all 
statesmanship should be directed toward 
putting a chicken in the pot of every 
peasant on Sunday. There is, we shall 
regretfully observe, a painful lack of 
progressive thought in this conception. 
The smallest circle of professors in the 
mildest Prussian town could tap every 
link of it with their tiny hammers of 
skepticism. The atheist professor would 
say that the desire to have a holiday to 
look forward to was a tribal rite, to pro- 


pitiate what he would probably call 
Jaweh. The “humanitarian” professor 
would speculate upon the outraged feel- 


ings of the chicken. The strong-minded, 
world-conquering professor would say 
that the chicken need not be boiled, but 
the peasant ought to be; especially the 
Belgian peasant. The socialist professor 
would frown upon the idea of a hundred 
chickens in a hundred pots, but smile 


on the idea of a hundred chickens in one. 
The theosophical professor would point 
out that the King, the peasant, the 
chicken, and everything else were all 
melting into perfect oneness; or, in popu- 
lar language, going to pot. But these 
professors, who in the Kingdoms of Ger- 
many are as common as chickens, in the 
Republic of France are almost as rare 
as Kings. The peasant State of France, 
like the peasant State of Serbia, is very 
poorly supplied with lunatics. 

As the French Revolution had to fight 
before freedom was safe, so the German 
Revolution had to fight before slavery 
was safe. The actual declaration of war 
against the free peasant States of Ser- 
bia and France was a necessary part of 
the foreign policy of the Servile State. 
It was not the first, but rather the last, 
of the German steps to the security of 
the new system. Already they had cov- 
ered the world with a network of com- 
munication and corruption; they had for- 
tified foreign countries as their own; 
their spiritual spies were in every college 
and council. The enormous net was 
woven; the enormous trap of iron was 
set, which was to kidnap humanity as 
their old master, Frederick William, had 
kidnapped his giants. Then the sleeping 
soul in us, of all that has kept us free, 
awoke in the stillness, and we blindly 
(and barely) struck aside the blow. The 
iron net broke about Paris; and the noise 
we hear today is the noise of their nets 
being torn up all over the world. 
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HE Duke of Wellington, in one of 
those acute philosophic asides 
which cropped up occasionally in 
his businesslike correspondence, 
remarked that a deep vein of madness 
ran through the British character. The 
noun is perhaps rather harsh, but our 
best friends have found marked eccen- 
tricity in our mental processes. One of 
the most curious manifestations is a 
tendency to excessive and ill-timed self- 
depreciation, not universal, for we have 
our optimists and even our braggarts, 
but so clamorous at times as to engage 
the attention of the whole world and com- 
pletely deceive them as to our real situ- 
ation and character. 

The historian will find the phenomenon 
at all ages of our chronicle, and I ex- 
pect that the original blue-skinned sav- 
age, as he poled his corracle along our 
creeks, was already lamenting the de- 
generation of his stock. It has, however, 
grown upon us with the years, and sure- 
ly the most absurd sight of all the ages 
is that of Great Britain during our gen- 
eration moaning and sobbing over her 
own inefficiency, while rapidly gathering 
up as much of the earth’s surface and 
ot the world’s wealth as she could possi- 
bly lay her hands upon. 

No better illustration of this national 
tendency could be found than a con- 
trast between the German and British 
press during the last few months. If 
one were to take them at their face 
value, one would imagine, to read 
these articles, that Germany was not 
only confident of the future, but had 
in the past reason to congratulate her- 
self upon the results of her efforts 
against Great Britain, while, on the 
British side, one would gather that 
there was great despondency and that 
up to now we had no reason to be 
satisfied with anything which we had 
done in the war. 


Yet in our heart of hearts we are 
as certain of victory as that tomor- 
row’s sun will come, and a dispassion- 
ate survey will satisfy any student of 
history that no great war in which our 
country has ever been engaged has 
been marked in the same space of 
time by such triumphant successes as 
those of the last fourteen months. Our 
troubles have been those of our allies; 
our victories have largely been our own. 
Germany can make a good showing up 
to date against the coalition. Against 
Great Britain she has been beaten at 
every turn. 

Consider what we have done in this. 
short space of time and compare it 
with the opening of any of our greater 
wars. In our war against the French 
Republic it was nearly two years after 
its inception that Howe’s victory gave 
us a gleam of success. In the great 
war against Napoleon it was again two 
years before Trafalgar ended the fear 
of imminent invasion and twelve years 
of very varying fortunes before we won 
through. 

Now, look at the work of fourteen 
months. We have annexed the whole 
great German colonial empire, with the 
exception of East Africa and a district 
in Kameruns; we have swept the German 
flag, both imperial and mercantile, off 
the face of the ocean; we have com- 
pletely sterilized her fleet; we have re- 
pelled her serious submarine attack; 
played our game so skillfully that the 
flux of time shows us stronger, not 
weaker, in comparison; we have con- 
quered South Mesopotamia from the 
Turks; we have completely repelled their 
attempted invasion of Egypt; we have 
helped to save Paris; we have, with 
French and Belgian assistance, but main- 
ly by our own exertions, stopped the ad- 
vance upon Calais, inflicting a loss of 
several hundreds of thousands upon the 
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Germans; we have, by our intervention 
at Antwerp, helped to extricate the Bel- 
gian Army; finally, and greatest of all, 
we have raised an enormous voluntary 
army, which is large enough to turn the 
scale between the European forces, and 
we have converted ourselves, with won- 
derful adaptability, into the great fac- 
tory and munition store of the Allies. 

That is our story, and if any man can- 
not see that it is a wonderful one, he is 
not merely a pessimist, but blind. 

What have we to put on the other side 
of the account? I am dealing for the 
moment with large results and not with 
details. Where have we failed? 

In the whole world our most severe 
critic could only point to one place—the 
Dardanelles. But have we failed in the 
Dardanelles ? 

I believe that if we should never force 
the strait the enterprise has none the less 
been worth the undertaking. We have 
lost 100,000. How many have the Turks 
lost? Certainly not less. We have held 
up a great body of their best troops, 
who would otherwise have been operat- 
ing against us on the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian fronts or in the Caucasus 
against the Russians. General Ian Ham- 
ilton has taken the pressure off General 
Maxwell on the one side and General 
Nixon on the other. 

But the greatest of all the results 
from the Dardanelles expedition is that 
it has united us with Russia as nothing 
else could have done. She cannot now 
say, as she might have said, that we 
thought only of our own empire. We 
have spent our blood and our ships in 
trying to force the gates which close 
her in. When the episode remains a 
historical reminiscence, like the passage 
of Admiral Duckworth in 1807, this 
great result will still remain. 

Again, one sequel which may prove to 
be of vital importance may‘spring from 
the Dardanelles. It is our operation 
there and the consequent danger to their 
ally which has drawn the central powers 
on to their southern advance. The im- 
mediate result of this has been to bring 
into the war the Serbians, who for near- 
ly a year had been practically neutral, 
and so to open up a new front, which 


has to be supplied by the Germans with 
men and munitions. It is tapping a 
fresh vein in a body which is already 
slowly bleeding to death. 

What have they to gain there? Put- 
ting aside all megalomaniac visions of 
an advance upon India, what is their 
practical goal? Should they overwhelm 
Serbia, it will go to our hearts, but will 
make no difference in the war, since 
Serbia had, as I already remarked, been 
obliged to rest upon her oars for many 
months. What next could they advance 
upon? Constantinople, with a strong 
allied force intrenched upon their flank 
at Saloniki? Would the Turks really 
welcome an army of Bulgars and other 
hereditary enemies marching into their 
capital at the expense of their heredi- 
tary friends? 

And if we assumed everything and 
suppose them at Constantinople, what 
then? How will they cross the Egyp- 
tian desert and meet the quarter of a 
million whom we could line up on the 
Suez Canal? What will it profit them to 
be strong in Asia Minor by the time that 
attrition has worn them down, east and 
west and the ever-thickening allied lines 
are pushing inward for Berlin? 

The more steadily one gazes at these 
fantastic fears the more they shred 
into mere phantoms of the imagination. 
The gains of the German expedition are 
shadowy and distant, the losses are im- 
mediate and obvious, and it is the Darda- 
nelles pressure which has drawn them 
forth. 

But have we failed at the Dardanelles? 
It is surely too early to say. Mr. 
Winston Churchill has been criticised for 
saying that only a few miles separated 
us from victory. Never was criticism 
more carping and unintelligent. What 
he said was an obvious fact, as true 
today as then. Had he said a few weeks, 
or even months, criticism would be intel- 
ligible, but he said miles, which was 
obviously true. What he meant to con- 
vey, and what he did clearly convey, 
was that if we had the victory we could 
not be robbed of the fruits of it as the 
Germans were robbed of their Paris, but 
that the prize was in our hands the 
instant the success was attained. He 
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did not underrate the formidable task. 
Still less would any one do so now. But 
we do not know the difficulties of the 
enemy. We cannot tell what weakening 
may occur or what change may come. 
We are ready on land and sea, and it is 
as true as ever that it is only a question 
of one successful pounce. 

It is surely too early to write off the 
Dardanelles loss and to put it down as 
the one single item which should appear 
upon the debit side of our account, but 
I repeat that if there is no forcing of the 
strait, none the less the hostorian of the 
future may very well find that the oper- 
ations have had far-reaching and fateful 
results. 

On the military side, in our campaign 
of France and Flanders, great events 
have been so close to us and have con- 
fused us so with their successive concus- 
sions that one has to cultivate some 
mental detachment in order to get their 
proportion and their relation to each 
other or to the permanent values of his- 
tory. So far as the British campaign is 
concerned, the following summary would 
in the main be correct: 

The campaign began by defeats, hon- 
orable and inevitable, but none the less 
defeats, at Mons Aug. 23 and Le Cateau 
Aug. 26. This was followed by the vic- 
tory of the Marne, Sept. 6-11, in which 
the honors rest with our French allies, 
and the drawn battle of the Aisne on 
Sept. 18, in which for the first time 
immobile lines were formed, a confes- 
sion of failure upon the part of the 
invaders. There followed the long- 
drawn, scrambling action of La Bassée, 
Oct. 12-31, in which no result was ob- 
tained and immobility was again en- 
forced. Simultaneously was fought the 
first battle of Ypres, Oct. 20-Nov. 13, 
in which the Germans were repelled, 
with very heavy losses, in their repeated 
attempts to capture that city. 

This brought the fighting of 1914 to 
an end, save for the sharp fight at 
Festubert, Dec. 19-21, where the British 
sustained a reverse on the first day, 
which was equalized by a_ successful 
counterattack on the second. 

The campaign of 1915 began with the 
costly British victory at Neuve Chapelle 





on March 10, involving the permanent 
capture of the village. There followed 
the local but intense fighting of Hill 60, 
which ended in a complete British vic- 
tory at the time, though the garrison 
was afterward driven out by poison on 
May 5. 

Then came the second battle of Ypres, 
from April 22 to May 24, one of the 
great battles of all time, in which the 
Germans failed again in their main ob- 
jective, to capture the town and break 
the line, but did succeed in taking four 
heavy guns and some prisoners from us, 
besides gaining about two miles of 
ground along a front of twenty miles. It 
may therefore be fairly described as a 
German success. Before this fight had 
ended a second battle had broken out fur- 
ther down the line—the battle of Riche- 
bourg, May 9-24, which began by a 
bloody repulse of the British attack, but 
ended by a considerable and permanent 
gain of ground. 

Then followed the fighting around - 
Hooge, which continued with about equal 
fortunes during the whole Summer, the 
Germans having marked success on July 
30-31, while the British won distinct vic- 
tories on June 15-16 and Aug. 9. 

Finally came the battle of Loos on 
Sept. 25, which can even now be hardly 
said to have finished, but which certainly 
has been a British victory, involving a 
gain of ground, prisoners, and guns. 

Such in bare epitome is our military 
record up to date. It is to be remem- 
bered that for the first six months the 
Germans had a very marked preponder- 
ance of numbers, and that in the second 
half year, when the numbers had been 
equalized, they had an even more marked 
preponderance of guns and munitions. 
By the splendid exertions of the Allies 
the numbers in the west are now in our 
favor and the munitions at least on an 
equality. 

What, then, may we not expect from 
the future? 

Not only have we nothing to re- 
proach ourselves with and a very great 
deal upon which to congratulate our- 
selves in actual war, but we have, as 
it seems to me, made remarkably few 
mistakes. Beforehand, thanks to the 
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firmness of Mr. McKenna, (First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 1908-1911,) in the 
matter of the eight great ships, and the 
driving power of Mr. Churchill, (First 
Lord from 1911 to 1915,) in the years 
immediately before the war, our navy 
was ready as it had never been before 
for a supreme struggle. Of the four 
army corps, which were the most that 
we had ever thought of sending 
abroad, two and a half were in time 
for the first clash, and the others fol- 
lowed. We played our part as we said 
we would play it, and we won our game, 
so far as we can count gains and losses, 
between Germany and ourselves. 

If Mr. McKenna and Mr. Churchill 
put us in a strong position upon the 
water Lord Haldane (ex-War Secre- 
tary) forged the weapon which was to 
do such great service upon the land, 
the British military machine as we and 
the Germans know it. The splendid 
territorial army, the officers’ training 
corps, which has been of such vital 
service, the conversion of the expedi- 
tionary force into a practical reality— 
all sprang from his clear and far-see- 
ing mind. When one remembers his 
long defense of the territorials, the gibes 
to which he and they were subjected, 
the ridicule with which his assertion was 
met that they would have time after the 
outbreak of the war to become good 
troops before taking the field, and when 
one sees how entirely his forecast has 
been borne out, one does not know which 
is the more surprising—his foresight or 
the ingratitude and perverseness of so 
many of his fellow-countrymen. Future 
generations will, I think, look upon Lord 
Haldane as one of the saviors of the 
country. 

After the outbreak of the war we 
have also been extraordinarily fortunate 
in our leaders. If one searched back- 
ward through the glorious files of Brit- 
ish history one could not pick on a man 
who was so fitted by nature and train- 
ing for the supervision of such a war 
as Lord Kitchener. His cold, mathe- 
matical brain, his power of thinking in 
terms of the year after next, his endur- 
ing, inflexible will power, his freedom 
from politics—all of these qualities 
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make him an ideal leader in such a war. 
And what a collaborator in Mr. Lloyd 
George, who supplies exactly what a 
soldier lacks—the touch with the democ- 
racy, the power of the burning word, 
acquaintance with practical conditions 
of British life! 

With such men at home, and with our 
leaders on sea and land, from Admiral 
Jellicoe and Field Marshal French down- 
ward, we can surely face the future with 
a light heart. Our troubles have never 
really been our own, but have arisen 
from the fact that the secret prepara- 
tions of the central powers have made 
them for a limited time more powerful 
upon land than their neighbors. The 
margin of strength which is wanted we 
have to supply. By a miracle of organi- 
zation and national spirit we shall be 
able to do so. 

The worst of this unreasonable, pessi- 
mistic criticism is that it takes the heart 
out of men who are conscious of their own 
good work and makes them feel as if good 
and bad were alike. Also, it depresses 
the public and makes them vaguely 
think that all is wrong when nearly all is 
right. The conduct and handling of the 
navy have fortunately been largely im- 
mune from carpers, but take as an ex- 
ample the continual reiteration of such 
phrases as “ The muddling of the War 
Office.” The extraordinary efficiency of 
our War Office has been one of the sur- 
prises of the war. Was it muddling when 
it sent an expeditionary force abroad 
with such celerity and completeness, with 
a commissariat which all agreed to be un- 
equaled and with transport and medical 
service which are the envy of our allies? 

We talk with appreciation of the ten- 
fold expansion of our army, but Lord 
Kitchener does not do such things by a 
wave of a wand. They are carried out 
by the hard work and organizing power 
of the War Office, which has expanded 
itself to tenfold duties within a year. 

As to the munition question, it is one 
which came as a surprise to us, as to all 
the world, but it is notorious that there 
were economical, and not administrative, 
reasons for the delay in high explosives. 
Free trade has no doubt many advan- 
tages, but it has its corresponding de- 
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fects, and if you depend upon production 
in your own land you are likely to have 
such a crisis as we have successfully sur- 
mounted. 

We take our history morning by morn- 
ing, and often the morning seems a dark 
one. It is not thus that it is written 
hereafter, We see every swirl and back- 


— 


water, but the man of the future will see 
only the main current of the stream. 
There is no cause there for pessimism, 
but rather good reason why we should 
be on our knees, thanking the Power that 
guides our destiny for evident proof that 
Great Britain still has the old clear brain 
to plan and the old strong arm to strike. 


“Cannon Fodder” 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


They are coming like a tempest, in their endless ranks of gray, 
While the world throws up a cloud of dust along their awful way; 
They’re the glorious cannon fodder of the mighty Fatherland, 
Who shall make the kingdoms tremble and the nations understand. 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! the cannon fodder comes. 

God help the old; God help the young; God help the hearths and homes. 
They’ll do his will that taught them, on the earth and on the waves, 
Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him from their graves. 


From the barrack and the fortress they are pouring in a flood; 

They sweep, a herd of Winter wolves, upon the scent of blood; 

For all their deeds of horror they are told that death atones 

And their master’s harvest cannot spring till he has sowed their bones. 


Into beasts of prey he’s turned them; when they show their teeth and growl 
The lash is buried in their cheeks; they’re slaughtered if they howl; 

To their bloody Lord of Battles must they only bend the knee, 

For hard as steel and fierce as hell should cannon fodder be. 


Scourge and curses are their portion, pain and hunger without end, 
Till they hail the yell of shrapnel as the welcome of a friend; 

They rape and burn and laugh to hear the frantic women cry 

And do the devil’s work today, but on the morrow die. 


A million souls, a million hearts, a million hopes and fears, 

A million, million memories of partings and of tears 

March along with cannon fodder to the agony of war. 

Have they lost their human birthright? Are they fellow-men no more? 


Tramp! tramp! tramp! the cannon fodder comes. 

God help the old; God help the young; God help the hearths and homes. 
They’ll do his will that taught them, on the earth and on the waves, 
Then, like faithful cannon fodder, still salute him from their graves. 





The Problem of an Enduring Peace 


By Colonel F. N. Maude, C. B., late R. E. 


The article presented below was published on Sept. 25 by New Days, the British weekly 
‘* Journal of the New Conditions.”’ 


war are pressing heavily and 

grievously upon all the nations 

which are now involved in it, I 
think that all who have been watching 
attentively the evolution of society in 
Europe during the last half century will 
agree that every week as it passes is 
bringing us nearer to a complete cessa- 
tion of that abiding nightmare of fear 
and distrust which has made of Europe 
an armed camp ever since the conclusion 
of the Franco-German war. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, almost 
every military thinker of European repu- 
tation was strongly inclined to the opin- 
ion that with the peace-trained conscript 
soldiers of the Continent, a protracted 
struggle was out of the question, not 
alone because of the industrial dis- 
turbance which it would involve, but be- 
cause, reasoning from the battlefield ex- 
periences of 1866 and 1870, no Generals 
believed in the capacity of their troops 
to stand the hardships and _ horrors 
modern weapons would of necessity 
entail. 

General Bonnal, for instance, admitted 
in France, Russia, and Germany as one 
of the foremost thinkers of his period, 
who had had ample experience of the 
fighting of both German and French 
troops, openly deprecated any military 
alliance with Great Britain on the 
grounds that the first twelve days of the 
war would probably decide it one way 
or the other, and the British contingents 
would be too late to influence a decision. 

Possibly had his advice not been over- 
ruled and the British had not fallen into 
the place of honor at Mons, this predic- 
tion might have been realized, for it is 
quite certain that the Germans did stake 
everything they could mobilize and carry 
by road or rail on the success of their 
great sweep through Belgium; but 
neither Bonnal nor his friends were 
thinking of German victory. On the con- 


[es the burdens of this great 


trary, they were pretty confident of their 
own, and reasoning from 1870 had con- 
siderable grounds for their confidence. 
For in that war, at any rate, Germans 
had not shown any great capacity either 
for enduring punishment or for rallying 
after even a local defeat, as their own 
authors have most frankly confessed. 

Looking back now after twelve months 
of fighting, it is abundantly clear that 
no catastrophic victories won by stra- 
tegical superiority combined with tactical 
elan could have brought us the enduring 
peace we all desired from the first. For, 
though Germany might have yielded to 
expediency and made peace, we should 
still have had the Hohenzollern dynasty 
to reckon with, and the armed camp 
existence under which we had so long 
suffered would only have returned upon 
us in intensified force. For the German 
races would only have been welded into 
increased homogeneity by suffering, and 
the mutual confidence in one another 
among the several members of the Cen- 
tral Alliance would never have been 
shaken. 

But this mutual confidence between 
Germany and Austria, between south 
and north within Germany itself, is the 
very root of the strength of the com- 
bined races. And it seems to me now, 
after watching attentively the trend of 
circumstances both civil and military, 
since the war began, that no other 
sequence of events, save that which has 
unrolled itself and is still evolving, 
whether it is conditioned by our Generals 
and statesmen or is being governed by 
far higher powers, as I myself believe, 
could have brought so surely to the com- 
plete solution of all the many difficult 
problems which have to be adjusted be- 
fore our end is reached. 

The break will first show itself in 
Austria, where the internal condition is 
becoming unendurable. When the pres- 
sure of the Russians and perhaps the 
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Rumanians begins again from the Czerno- 
witz angle of the Bukowina, as it pre- 
sumably will, she will appeal to Ger- 
many for help again, and appeal in vain, 
for not a German can be withdrawn from 
Russia as soon as the Autumn rains 
begin; and we are not likely to let any 
of them leave our front for a very long 
time to come, as they are now very se- 
curely held. The Hungarians, never too 
friendly to the Hohenzollerns, will go 
first; the Austrians will follow, dragging 
‘ with them the South German States, and 
when, with the consequent financial crash 
that must follow, the scales fall from 
the eyes of the deluded people and they 
realize how they have been sacrificed in 
vain, the National Liberals and Socialists 
will coalesce to turn out the existing 
dynasty. 

The voting power of the two parties 
is always considerable—but now that in 
Germany alone some two millions have 
been killed in action or died of disease, 
and millions more, including all the 
women, are hopelessly sick of the pre- 
vailing misery, their power will be com- 
plete and a new Government will come 
into existence, with which the Allies can 
treat, which they certainly never could 
do with the existing dynasty. And it will 
rest with the good sense of the powers 
to put forward conditions which, without 
inflicting unnecessary humiliation, will 
yet deprive the several sections of the 
Central Alliance of any common ground 
on which to found new aggressive forces 
or designs. 

Now, the only factor which has made 
the Dual Alliance really formidable in 
the present war has been the German 
fleet. Had we not interfered, the threat 
of her navy on the Channel coasts would 
have simply paralyzed the defense of 
France, and but for her fleet in the 
Baltic, Russian troops might have landed 
near Stettin, only seventy miles from 
Berlin, at the very outset of the war. 

But the only reason why the Socialists 
and National Liberals could be induced to 
vote money for a fleet was the pretext 
that a great mercantile fleet was neces- 
sary for the trade of Germany and 
needed a strong war fleet for its protec- 
tion. 


A great mercantile fleet, however, is 
by no means a necessity for the com- 
mercial development of Germany, because 
the neutral nations and ourselves could 
actually carry all her goods cheaper than 
German-owned vessels, owing to the bet- 
ter harbor and building facilities they 
severally possess. Sweden and Norway 
together could have run the German ships 
off the sea had the latter not been sup- 
ported by Government subsidies most 
cleverly concealed but nevertheless most 
effectively administered. If we, in con- 
cert with our allies, or even without 
them, were to prohibit the use of any 
of our ports throughout the empire to 
German-owned vessels, the German mer- 
chant flag would disappear from the seas, 
and with it the last vestige of an excuse 
for the reconstruction of a war navy. 

Without a real war navy, however, as 
I have said, Germany’s power of offense 
against the great powers would be gone 
—for war on a big scale can no longer 
be carried on to a successful issue by a 
nation or group of nations deprived of 
all hope of obtaining command of the 
sea. The present war will prove this up 
to the hilt before we are through with it. 

Without any hope of waging a success- 
ful war the nation would no longer sub- 
mit to the existing military tyranny, but 
would be quite contented with the one- 
year militia system on the Swiss system 
the Socialists have long advocated, and to 
which, of course, no legitimate objection 
can be taken, since we cannot reasonably 
deny to any nation the right to an army 
for home defense; and training in the 
army has become such an integral factor 
in the educational scheme of all Con- 
tinental countries that even the most 
pacifist of internationalists agree that it 
must be maintained in a modified form. 

The abolition of the merchant flag is 
the only punitive measure I would see 
imposed upon Germany, since in the 
future evolution of the world there must 
be no room for the existence of a power 
at sea capable of abusing the poten- 
tialities of the submarine as she has 
done. If she has no trade to defend she 
has no need of appliances to protect 
what does not exist, and it is an equitable 
punishment because it imposes no re- 
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strictions on her legitimate commercial 
undertakings. As between maker and 
consumer it is of no consequence who 
carries the goods, provided the charges 
are the same for all. 

For the rest, I can only trust that when 
the final settlement comes we shall put 
aside all idea of revengeful and hu- 
miliating conditions, since these always 
defeat their own object in the end and 
drive into underground channels the 
hatred and resentment they evoke. We 
have no desire to see the whole world 
permeated by secret societies for Ger- 
man revenge, and as regards the equity 
of punishment I fancy by the time the 
Allies have swept over the Rhine and 
beyond it, the inevitable track of death 
and destruction we shall leave in our 
wake will satisfy even the veriest glut- 
tons for bloodshed. 


Lastly, I would keep before my memory 
the full secret history of the shifts and 
evasions by which Prussia escaped from 
the limitations of her army imposed upon 
her by Napoleon. It would in fact be 
very useful to publish a short book on 
the subject at once—the curious will 
find all the information in the “ Official 
Histories of the 1813 Campaigns ” by von 
Quisdorp and von Holleben—and so ar- 
range our terms of indemnities, sur- 
renders, and so forth, that none should 
be of such nature as to furnish a nucleus 
of grievance around which the several 
German parties and States could regroup 
themselves. For, after all, this is the 
prime condition of an enduring peace— 
that confidence between the various 
groups whose action has brought about 
the present catastrophe should be ren- 
dered forever impossible. 


Dominion Soldiers and English Girls 


(From The London Morning Post, Sept. 24, 1915.) 


A young daughter of a working woman has been knitting socks for soldiers 
of the dominions, and has received letters of thanks from a New Zealander, 
The following extracts are worth reproducing—first, as showing how much 
the spirit which animates the gifts is appreciated, and, secondly, as likely to 
prevent other donors and workers from being disheartened when they get no 
acknowledgment. The writer is a Sergeant Major who has been through two 
fights, and was on short leave in Egypt when this letter was sent: 


You say I am the only cne who has acknowledged the receipt of your 
socks. Well, dear, don’t judge any soldier too harshly, as the others who 
received your socks may be dead by now. I am one of the lucky ones. I have 
been up the Dardanelles twice, and am ordered there again tomorrow, so your 
letter came just in time for me to answer. * * * I am very glad to hear 
you say that you thought it was your duty to help us. Little can you under- 
stand to what extent you and the ladies of England are helping us, and I 
think the Red Cross nurses here are just angels. There is not one of us who 
would not give his life for any of them, and when victory comes to us I 
shall always know in my heart that it was not the boys alone that did it, but 
the assistance we got from our dear British sisters at home helped us to make 
light of the awful troubles and trials that we have been subjected to. Yes, 
little girl, you are doing your duty nobly, and tomorrow I go once again to 
do mine, fearing nothing, just trusting in God. If I don’t write again shortly 
don’t worry, as there are plenty of better boys than I who have gone before me. 





VISCOUNT MORLEY OF BLACKBURN 


Late Lord President of the British Cabinet Council, Resigned, Who Deplores 
Attacks on the Premier Made by a Resigning Minister (Sir Edward Carson) 
(Photo from P. 8. Rogers.’ 





SVEN HEDIN 


Famous Swedish Explorer, Who by Invitation of the Kaiser Visits the German 
Battle Fronts 





The Allied High Commands 


By Maurice Barrés 
Member of the French Academy. 


This article appeared originally in the Echo de Paris, 


the translation here given being 


that of The London Daily Chronicle. 


UGHT the French to intervene in 

() the Balkans or keep out? Or, 

rather, since we are already in, 

how far should we carry out 
intervention? 

There are two schools. 

Some realize how painful it wouid be 
from the moral point of view and how 
really disastrous to leave Serbia cut off 
and the railway to Constantinople open. 
Germany would try to seize the sort of 
hold against England in Egypt and even 
as far as India that she has over 
France and Russia.. From the depths 
of Asia there would come to her new 
supplies of men and foodstuffs. The 
Turks would at once furnish her with a 
million soldiers. 

Those who talk in this way are right. 
But there are others who point out with 
equal justification that intervention will 
need five or six hundred thousand men 
and that France by herself cannot pro- 
vide them—can not and ought not. It 
would be a crime for France to open a 
tap through which her men and her mu- 
nitions would be drawn off. We French 
must not compromise the future on this 
western front of ours. Our enemies are 
in the centre of the spider’s web; they 
remain masters of the interior lines, and 
if we send too large a force yonder they 
will at once swing back against us and 
try to secure a decision in our home ter- 
ritory. 

Here we have the two theses. 
Only the high command can judge be- 
tween them. 

The French high command? No; not 
alone. A decision of such gravity from 
the strategic point of view cannot be 
taken save by an agreement between all 
the allied high commands. 

From the moment that we cease to be 
able to count with certainty on Greece 
and Rumania, the problem in the Balkans 


* * * 


. the Allies.” 


becomes one that cannot be resolved by 
France alone. It is not a mere matter 
of creating a fourth fighting front. 
That front must be maintained and fed 
with men and munitions. Therefore it 
belongs to all the powers of the Quad- 
ruple Entente to concert their attitude 
and co-ordinate their action. 

Today it must be done, not tomorrow, 
and already it is very late. We Allies 
have only too often the ca ’canny dis- 
position. * * * It is the moment 
that counts. To use your strength at 
the exact instant: this is one of the 
great rules of strategy. If the upset- 
ting of the equilibrium takes place be- 
fore we have taken our resolution the 
current of neutral opinion sets against us. 

Plainly Rumania and Greece are wait- 
ing for us to show our strength. But 
what are Italy, England, and Russia 
prepared and willing to do? 

Germany counts upon our indecisive- 
ness and the imperfect co-ordination of 
our forces. 

She frankly admits that from the be- 
ginning of the war our lack of an active 
understanding is one of her chief assets. 
She says so, writes so, and holds forth 
on the matter learnedly. For Germany, 
have you not remarked it, has often the 
most brutal frankness and does not hesi- 
tate to expose to full publicity her feel- 
ings and hopes and calculations. * * * 

Well, I have just been reading with 
great interest an article by Bernhardi 
upon what he calls, “ The Mistakes of 
I have never read any- 
thing more suggestive. It opens up new 
aspects of our strengths and weaknesses. 
It is plain what our enemies fear most. 
They would feel that they were lost, 
were all of us—English, Russians, Ital- 
ians, Belgians, Serbs, and Montenegrins 
—to co-ordinate our efforts. Bernhardi 
points out at length that if England had 
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prepared herself for war, instead of 
counting exclusively on her allies; if 
Italy had come into the struggle right 
at the start, and if the Russians had 
taken a well-prepared and provided of- 
fensive before Germany had occupied 
the portions of our territory where she 
is now encamped, events might well have 
taken a quite different course. “ Bel- 
gium,” he says, “ was conquered before 
the French and English could come to 
her help. They, in their turn, were 
forced on to the defensive before Russia 
was able to act with effect.” I shall 
spare you the tone of superiority which 
this German critic adopts and which is 
quite unjustified, but shall come at 
once to his conclusion. “ The powers of 
the Quadruple Entente,” he says, “ have 
committed the strategic mistake of not 
co-ordinating their action.” 
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Let us not go on making this mistake, 
as, indeed, we have often done in the 
past year. What the allied Govern- 
ments and armies need is a permanent 
high war council. Then one might ex- 
amine at once whether one of the four 
powers does not possess at this moment 
forces that she is not using. Italy, 
whose fighting front is about to be im- 
mobilized by Winter, would not be will- 
ing to shut herself off from the prepara- 
tions for a common victory. Interven- 
tion in the Balkans should be taken 
through the co-operation of the allied 
Governments, and the burden of the ef- 
fort ought to be distributed among them, 
after an examination into all their 
forces, which would then only be consid- 
sidered as forming one and the same 
army. 


Joy in Grief 


[From The London Daily Chronicle.] 


«Though it is a bitter sorrow, writes the mother of a soldier killed at Ypres, 
more sorry for those who have no sons to send. 


last week.) 


I am 


I had only two. The younger one went out 


py A. W.. B. 


For me no tears, no useless grief; 

For who could grudge, with power to give, 
A little life so small and brief 

That Britain still may live! 


A son is laid upon the shrine— 
Another goes—I murmur not; 
And though a mother’s pain is mine, 


I envy no one’s lot. 


One sorrow overshadows all 
That rends me for the sons I bore— 
It is that at my country’s call 


I now can do no more. 


The pity surging in your heart 
You will not then to me extend; 
She needs it who would do her part 


But has no son to send. 


And more the mother who has borne 
Fair children but to bring her woe, 

And changes mother-love to scorn 
For boys who will not go. 





The War and the France of Tomorrow 
By Henri Bergson 


Member of the French Academy 


Professor Henri Louis Bergson, philos- 
opher, historian, and French Academi- 
cian, has been attached to the Faculty of 
the College of France for the last fifteen 
years, and he is well known in Great 
Britain and the United States. He writes 
as follows to the editor of this magazine: 

“THE NEw YorRK TIMES CURRENT 
History is most interesting, and I always 
read it with particular attention. 

“T inclose a short lecture which I de- 
livered in Paris a few weeks ago, and 
which appeared in the Revue Bleu; since 
then I have not written or spoken in pub- 
lic about the war.” 

Professor Bergson’s article on the fu- 
ture of France, and sent by him to Cur- 
RENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, appears below 
in translation: 


HAT will be the France of to- 
morrow? It will be, you may 
be certain, whatever we shall 


desire it to be; for the future 
depends upon us, it is what untrammeled 


human wills make it. It is time to cast 
aside arbitrary theories which have been, 
I do not know why, dubbed scientific. 
Were the course of history determined 
by fixed laws, an intelligence sufficiently 
great, knowing the intensity and direc- 
tion of the forces bearing upon humanity, 
would be able to calculate future events 
as an eclipse of the sun or moon is fore- 
told. No. An intelligence, no matter 
how vast, possessing full details of all 
the primal causes acting today upon 
each man, would be incapable of deducing 
therefrom the formation of the future 
because everything will depend upon the 
stimuli, unforeseen and unforeseeable, 
which free wills, creators of their own 
destiny and that of their country, will 
give when and where they please, and 
in whatever direction they please. 
Nevertheless, liberty is not caprice. A 
man may vainly make illogical decisions. 
He may persevere even for a while in such 
a line of conduct, if he has carefully re- 


flected before starting. And so with a 
whole people. Here foresight is possible 
in a certain measure, provided it does 
not aim at rigorous precision and does 
not pretend to entire assurance, provided 
it seeks to emphasize tendencies rather 
than to prophesy events, provided, 
finally, it takes account of the 
psychological elements of the problem. 

Nothing is more instructive in this 
respect than the fate of the forecasts 
regarding the present war. It has been 
remarked, and truly enough, that most 
of them had proved false. In spite of 
warnings many people insisted “War 
has become impossible. No chief of 
State will be foolish enough to declare it. 
What man would dare take the respon- 
sibility of setting fire to Europe and 
causing a catastrophe unprecedented in 
the world’s history? ” Nevertheless, such 
a man has been found. He has taken 
this responsibility lightly; and, not less 
lightly, a whole nation has followed him. 

Then people said: “ Even supposing 
war does break out, it cannot last. 
Neither the belligerents nor the rest of 
Europe would endure such a strain for 
more than a few weeks.” Nevertheless, 
they have endured it. The war has al- 
ready lasted many months, and we shall 
make it last until complete, definite vic- 
tory comes. 

They said also: “ The new explosives, 
the long-range, rapid-fire guns will make 
bayonet charges impossible from now on. 
In future wars, if there are to be wars, 
great distances will separate the com- 
batants.” Well, never—I do not say 
since the invention of powder only, but 
since the invention of the bow and arrow 
—never have soldiers fought at such 
close range. At certain points on the 
front only a few meters separate the hos- 
tile armies. And as for bayonet charges, 
they have become so frequent that one 
can no longer, as in former wars, give 
them individual names to make them live 
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in posterity’s admiration; they are a 
commonplace in this war. 

It was said also that work in the fields 
would stop, that manufacturing and 
trade would tumble, that it would mean 
economic and financial ruin. Nothing 
has fallen, nothing has stopped. Economic 
and financial ruin threatens our enemies 
beyond a doubt, but our own condition in 
these respects is perfect, our credit in- 
tact. On all these points, and others be- 
sides, people were mistaken. 

Why were they mistaken? Let us look 
closer, let us consider each of the pre- 
dictions in turn. We shall see that they 
had always reasoned on human affairs 
without considering sufficiently the hu- 
man element. 

The arms of today have undoubtedly a 
much greater range and rapidity of fire 
than those of former times; and if mat- 
ters progressed mechanically, the fight- 
ing forces would be as far from each 
other as the greater range of their arms 
would allow. But mankind is supple and 
inventive. In face of danger enormous- 
ly increased, he has sought and found 
means of sheltering himself without re- 
nouncing the offensive, without ceasing 
even to menace the enemy constantly with 
a hand-to-hand combat. 

And so with agriculture, manufacture, 
the very life of the country; they would 
be seriously menaced by the war if human 
needs were absolutely fixed things, in- 
capable of extension and compression. 
But necessities contract and activity ex- 
pands under stress of circumstance; con- 
sumption and production adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. This elasticity 
of human nature and the psychology of 
human nature should have been taken 
into consideration before prophecies were 
made. 

The psychology of nations had been still 
less considered, it would seem; otherwise 
no one would have believed the war im- 
possible. Assuredly, war would be expen- 
sive even to the victor; but there was one 
nation which bclieved itself certain of 
victory, and which reasoned besides that, 
no matter what the cost, it would gain 
vastly, since it would attain thereby the 
domination of the world. On this single 
aim it had concentrated for half a cen- 


tury all its energy, aroused by cupidity 
and hatred into a state of arrogance and 
madness. To that nation setting fire to 
Europe was of slight consequence; in ad- 
vance it absolved itself of all blame by 
persuading itself that it was the chosen 
people, instrument of God’s will upon 
earth. Under these conditions war had 
to come. 

Those who imagined that if war did 
break out it would be short were likewise 
deceived. The war could not possibly be 
brief, because it would be necessarily a 
war to the death. France would realize 
at once that her national existence was 
at stake—nay, more than her existence; 
the very fate of humanity—more than 
the existence of one or many peoples; the 
ideal of life, everything that makes life 
worth while. Yes; they should have 
foreseen all that, knowing what France 
has always been; and it should have been 
foreseen also that all Frenchmen would 
be in accord, united in a single unshak- 
able resolution when the moment should 
come for arising against the powers of 
evil for the safety of the nation and of 
humanity. 

As for foreseeing the state of mind of 
our soldiers, that is a different matter. 
One cannot foretell anything of the 
future except by past analogy, and the 
mental state of the French soldier is 
without precedent in the history of war- 
fare. The psychologist who should insist 
upon comparing it with something fa- 
miliar to him would have to seek elsewhere 
than in the annals of military valor. He 
would be obliged, I believe, to recall the 
descriptions which the great men of ac- 
tion among the mystics have left us of 
their inner life. They traversed, no 
doubt, the phase of enthusiasm which 
ends in ecstasy, but for them it was only 
a temporary state. Beyond the enthusi- 
asm, further yet than the “vision of 
God,” they reached that state of supreme 
calm where, having become again their 
former selves in appearance, speaking 
and acting like ordinary mortals, attend- 
ing to their daily occupations and some- 
times to the most humble work, they felt 
themselves inwardly metamorphosed, as 
if God had absorbed them into His eter- 
nity. Far be it from me to identify this 
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state of mind with that of our soldiers; 
nevertheless, there is an analogy. Hear 
the stories, read the letters which reach 
us from the front; all evoke pictures of 
the same kind. Not the slightest arro- 
gance, but a genial and simple heroism, 
sure of itself as if, beyond enthusiasm, 
higher than all known forms of patriot- 
ism in which one still distinguishes him- 
self from the country which he loves, the 
French soldier had brought his soul to 
entire unity with that of his nation and 
drew therefrom the strength to go no 
matter where, even to death itself, with 
a feeling of security. 

Returning, then, to the question which 
we asked at the outset: What will re- 
main tomorrow of all the accumulated 
energies of today? Shall we still have 
strength and inspiration to carry a vic- 
torious, rejuvenated, revivified France 
to higher and higher destinies? I can 
only reply once again: That will depend 
upon us; we shall preserve our energizing 
force if we desire to preserve it. Let 
me add, I believe we shall desire it. 

I believe we shall desire it because our 
national will is not to suffer in future 
from the weakness which has hitherto 
hampered it in all its undertakings. Of 
this weakness we have perceived only 
the exterior, superficial symptoms; it 
has had its source in the depths of the 
nation’s spirit. 

You’ know, 
psychologists 


that 
most 


certain 
nervous 


perhaps, 
explain 

trouble by some former disappointment, 
by some thwarted, repressed tendency. 
The victim had become reconciled and 
perhaps even believed that he had for- 


gotten the affair. It was an inclination 
or an ambition or an aspiration of early 
youth or even of infancy. As we were 
unable to satisfy it we had decided that 
we would think no more about it. But it 
has continued to think about us. In- 
stalled in the subsoil of our conscious- 
ness, it works there without our knowl- 
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edge; it pushes and presses whatever is 
above it. That means shakings, explo- 
sions—in a word, the whole series of 
nervous troubles—until the physician- 
psychologist, having discovered the recol- 
lection concealed in the subconscious 
depths, brings it to the surface and drives 
it away. 

Well, something of the same kind has 
happened to the mind of France. It had 
—that was forty-four years ago—a great 
disappointment, and it kept the memory 
thereof always alive and active, even 
when it believed to have forgotten. Oh, 
it was far from a wound of self-esteem; 
from such a wound we would have re- 
covered. It was much deeper than that. 
By seeing force take the place of justice, 
Alsace-Lorraine snatched from France, 
success crown a course of brutality, 
chicanery, and falsehood, we had learned 
almost to doubt the existence of justice, 


. and to lose faith in all the great things 


which had always been incarnated in 
France. And because we had yielded to 
doubt we were discontented. And be- 
cause we were discontented with our- 
selves we were discontented with each 
other. Back of the visible, -tangible 
causes of our discords was a wounded 
idealism, a patriotism—paradoxical as it 
may seem—a grieved patriotism which 
could be seen even in the anti-patriotic 
utterances of certain orators. But to- 
morrow the evil will have disappeared. 
Tomorrow the great injustice will have 
been repaired, force will have restored 
the right. 

That is why I am without fear for the 
future. The France of tomorrow will be 
not only a victorious France; it will be 
a France which will desire and be able to 
preserve its impetus of inspiration, be- 
cause it will have recovered, with the 
restoration of its territory, confidence in 
itself and confidence in the double ideal 
of liberty and justice with which its 
name has always been associated. 
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Facts and Questions Before the British 


By Viscount Bryce 


Viscount Bryce, by his sympathetic study of American Government and his cordial rela- 
tions with Americans, has made us feel that he is far from being an alien. His views on the 


situation that confronts his own land, therefore, will be of especial interest here. 


We publish 


below Viscount Bryce’s recent Presidential Address to the British Academy. 


HE year that has passed since the 
last general meeting of the 
Academy has been an Annus 
Mirabilis, full of unexpected and 

terrible events. To most of us it has 
been also Annus Deflendus, a year that 
has brought private sorrow to nearly 
every household as well as public sorrow 
to us all for the calamities in which it 
has involved the nation and the world. 
The British Academy has carried on its 
meetings and public lectures, making no 
change save one. The Council has this 
year proposed no foreign men of learning 
to be elected as Corresponding Fellows, 
fearing lest the judgment of their merits 
might be, or might possibly seem to be, 
influenced by the political relations in 
which the country stands. No suggestion 


has come from any quarter that we 


should deprive of their position as Cor- 
responding Fellows any subjects of those 
foreign States which are now at war 
with Britain. The same may be said of 
cur illustrious elder sister, the Royal 
Society. The general feeling has evident- 
ly been that the more all learned bodies 
are kept outside the passions of war the 
better for them and for the nations. 
When strife has ended and a period has 
elapsed long enough to soften the bitter- 
ness of feeling which now exists, it will 
be for learned bodies to try to link up 
the bonds of personal regard and intel- 
lectual co-operation, now unhappily sev- 
ered, which have in time past served to 
bind the great peoples to one another. 


Many will have felt, and all will admit, 
the dangers that surround any one who, 
influenced by strong emotions and pos- 
sessing imperfect knowledge, should now 
commit to print his judgment of the 
events of the last eleven months. Every 
one among us must sometimes have had 
cause to regret, when reading them years 


afterward, words which he wrote in the 
heat of the moment. Time modifies our 
judgments as it cools our passions. 
Neither the friendships nor the enmities 
of nations can last forever. * * * 


It is better that nothing should be said 
today in an address to the Academy 
which any one of its members, to what- 
ever country he may belong, would feel 
pain in reading ten or twenty years 
hence. Newspapers and pamphlets will 
convey to posterity sufficiently, and even 
more than sufficiently, the notions and 
fancies and passions of the moment. 


What we may do, not without profit, 
is to note and to set down in a spirit of 
detachment the impressions made upon 
us by the events which our eyes see and 
watch as they pass into history. Many a 
pen will for centuries to come be occupied 
by the events of this year, and endless 
controversies will arise over them. It is 
well that whoever has gained from his 
studies something of a historical sense 
should in a historical spirit place on 
record from month to month the impres- 
sions he receives. The record will be 
almost as useful if the impressions should 
turn out to be erroneous as if they should 
be confirmed by subsequent events, be- 
cause what the historian of the future 
will desire to know is not only what hap- 
pened but what people believed and 
thought at the time it was happening. 
That which is omitted has also its value. 
Fifty years hence men will be struck by 
the significance of things whose signifi- 
cance was not perceived by contemporary 
observers, and will seek to know why 
those observers failed to see or compre- 
hend facts which will then stand out in 
bold relief. 

So let me now try to enumerate briefly 
what are the facts of the present situ- 
ation by which we are chiefly impressed 
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—facts that make it novel as well as 
terrible. 

The first fact is the immense width 
and range of the war. Thucydides ob- 
served that men always thought the war 
they were then engaged in the greatest 
that had ever befallen. But here we 
have facts which show how much the 
present conflict does transcend any seen 
in previous ages. This might have been 
foretold twenty years ago, assuming that 
Russia, Germany, and Britain were in- 
volved, seeing how vast are the posses- 
sions and claims and ambitions of all 
three States. Yet the reality goes far 
beyond every forecast. All the six great 
European powers and four lesser powers 
are involved. So is the whole extra- 
European Old World, except China and 
Persia and the possessions of Holland 
and Portugal. In the New World it is 
only the Dominions and Colonies of 
Britain that are affected—a noteworthy 
illustration of the severance of the West- 
ern Hemisphere from the broils of the 
Eastern. 

Secondly. There is the prodigious in- 
fluence of the war upon neutral nations. 
This also might have been foreseen as a 
result of the development of world com- 
merce and the interlockings of world fi- 
nance. But here, too, the actual results 
are transcending expectation. 

Thirdly. The changes in the methods 
and character of war have been far more 
extensive than in any previous period. 
It took much more than two centuries 
from the invention of gunpowder for 
musketry and artillery to supersede com- 
pletely archery and defensive armor. 
The long pike, after having been used 
for some twenty-five centuries at least, 
was still in use as late as the Irish re- 
bellion of 1798, and to a slight extent in 
the abortive rising of 1848. War, how- 
ever, is now a totally different thing 
from what it was in the campaign of 
1870-71, or even in the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan of 1904. Chemistry has 
changed everything by increasing the 
range and the power of missiles, while 
electricity, without the wire, supplies 
new means of communication not only 
along battle lines but across hostile terri- 
tory. Warfare in the air and warfare 
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under the sea were heretofore undreamed 
of. 

Fourthly. The cost of war is greater 
in proportion to the size of the armies, 
immensely larger as these armies are, 
than it ever was before. The ten bellig- 
erent European powers are estimated to 
be spending now more than ten millions 
sterling a day. At this rate their total 
expenditure for twelve months could not 
be less than 4,000 millions, and may be 
much more. But some competent econo- 
mists put it at 5,000 millions, figures 
which are hardly more realizable by us 
than’ are those which express the dis- 
tances of the fixed stars. 

Fifthly. In each nation the whole body 
of the people is more fully and more 
hotly interested in, and united by, this 
war than by any it ever waged before. 
During the eighteenth century it was in 
most countries only the monarch and the 
ruling class that knew or cared what was 
happening. The great European conflict 
that began in 1793 brought a change. 
But this war is far more intensely na- 
tional, in the sense that it has roused the 
feelings of the whole of each people from 
top to bottom, than any preceding con- 
flict, and it is everywhere waged with a 
sterner purpose. In this. respect we are 
reminded of the citizen wars of the small 
city States of ancient Greece and Italy, 
and of the Italian Middle Ages. There 
certainly never was a great war less dy- 
nastic than the present. 

Sixthly. Some grave moral issues 
have been raised more sharply than be- 
fore. Is a State above morality? Does 
the plea of military necessity (of which 
it is itself the judge) entitle it to dis- 
regard the rights of other States? (Cf. 
Thucydides v. 84-113, the case of Melos.) 

Seventhly. The predictions that the 
vast interests involved, the increasing 
strength of defense as opposed to attack, 
and the growth of a general pacific senti- 
ment would avert strife have all proved 
fallacious. The wisdom of the wise, 
where is it now? Some twelve years ago 
Maurice de Bloch, in a book that made a 
great impression at the time, argued that 
the growing difficulties of conducting 
military operations on a very large scale 
would prove an effective deterrent. More 
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recently an accomplished and persuasive 
English writer has shown how much 
more a nation has to lose by war than it 
can possibly gain even if victory crown 
its arms. Others have thought that a 
sense of solidarity among the workers in 
each industrial country would be strong 
enough to restrain their Governments 
from any but a purely defensive war. 
Others, again, have declared that democ- 
racies are essentially peaceful, because 
the mass of the people pay in their blood, 
other classes merely in their wealth. I 
do not say that these arguments are un- 
sound, but the forces they rely upon have 
not proved strong enough for the occa- 
sion. For practical purposes the wisdom 
of the wise has been brought to nought, 
because the rulers of the nations have 
been guided by other motives than those 
of pure reason. 

These observations relate to the palpa- 
ble facts we have witnessed. Let us turn 
now to some of the reflections which the 
facts suggest. It is not easy to express 
these with that cold detachment at which 
the historian is bound to aim; but the 
effort must be made. 

On that reflection which rose first to 
our minds when the war began, and 
which continues to be the sombre back- 
ground to every aspect it presents—upon 
this I will not pause. After more than 
forty centuries of civilization and nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity, mankind— 
in this case more than half mankind—is 
settling its disputes in the same way as 
mankind did in the Stone Age. The 
weapons are more various and more de- 
structive. They are the latest product of 
highly developed science. But the spirit 
and the result are the same. 

There has never been a time in which 
communications were so easy, and the 
means for discovering and circulating in- 
formation so abundant. Yet how little 
is now certainly known as to the real 
causes which have brought about the 
war! The beliefs current among differ- 
ent peoples are altogether different, not 
to say contradictory. Some are almost 
demonstrably false. Even in some neu- 
tral nations, such as Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Spain, opinion is sharply 
divided not merely about the rights but 


also about the facts. The whole German 
people seem to hold just as implicitly that 
this is for them a defensive war as the 
French hold the opposite; and, however 
clear certain points may appear to us in 
Britain, there are others which may re- 
main obscure for many years to come. 


How few are the persons in every State 
in whose hands lie the issues of war and 
peace! In some of the now belligerent 
countries the final and vital decisions 
were taken by four or five persons only, 
in others by six or seven only. Even in 
Britain decision rested practically with 
less than twenty-five; for though some 
few persons outside the Cabinet took a 
part, not all within the Cabinet are to be 
reckoned as effective factors. It is, of 
course, true that popular sentiment has 
to be considered, even in States more or 
less despotically governed. Against a 
strong and definite sentiment of the 
masses the ruling few would not venture 
to act. But the masses are virtually led 
by a few, and their opinion is formed, | 
particularly at a crisis, by the authority 
and the appeals of those few whom they 
have been accustomed to trust or to obey. 
And after all, the vital decision at the 
vital moment remains with the few. If 
they had decided otherwise than they did, 
the thing would not have happened. 
Something like it might have happened 
later, but the war would not have come 
then and so. 

How swiftly do vast events move, how 
quickly are vast decisions taken! In the 
twelve fatal days from July 23 to Aug. 4 
there was no time for reflection. Tele- 
grams between seven capitals flew hither 
and thither like swift arrows crossing 
one another, and it would have needed a 
mind of more than human amplitude and 
energy to grasp and correlate all the 
issues involved and to foresee the results 
that would follow the various lines of 
action possible in a game so complicated. 
Even the intellect of a Caesar or a Bona- 
parte would have been unequal to the 
task. Here the telegraph has worked for 
evil. Had the communications passed by 
written dispatches, as they would have 
done eighty years ago, it is probable that 
war might have been avoided. 


Sometimes one feels as if modern 
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States were growing too huge for the 
men to whom their fortunes are com- 
mitted. Mankind increases in volume, 
and in accumulated knowledge, and in a 
comprehension of the forces of nature; 
but the intellects of individual men do 
not grow. The power of grasping and 
judging in their entirety the far greater 
mass of facts to be dealt with, the far 
more abundant resources at command, 
the far vaster issues involving the weal 
or woe of masses of men—this power 
does not expand. The disproportion be- 
tween the individual ruling men with 
their personal prejudices and proclivities, 
their selfish interests and their vanities, 
and the immeasurable consequences 
which follow their individual volitions, 
becomes more striking and more tragic. 
There were some advantages in the small 
city States of antiquity. A single city 
might decline or perish, but the nation 
remained, and another city blossomed 
forth to replace that which had withered 
away. But now enormous nations are 
concentrated under one Government, and 
its disasters affect the whole. A great 
modern State is like a gigantic vessel 
built without any watertight compart- 
ments, which, if it be unskillfully steered, 
may perish when it strikes a single 
rock. 


How ignorant modern peoples, with all 
the abundant means of information at 
their disposal, may nevertheless remain 
of one another’s character and purposes! 
Each of the nations now at war has evi- 
dently had a false notion of its ad- 
versaries and has been thereby misled. It 
has not known their inner thoughts, it 
has misread their policy. It was said in 
the days of the American civil war that 
the misconception by the Southern States 
of the Northern States, and their belief 
that the North cared for nothing but the 
dollar, was the real cause why their dif- 
ferences were not peaceably settled, and 
yet they were both members of the same 
Republic and spoke the same language. 
European nations cannot be expected to 
have quite so intimate a knowledge each 
of the other, yet both their commercial 
intercourse and the activity of the press 
and the immensely increased volume of 
private travel might have been expected 


to enable them better to gauge and judge 
one another’s minds. 


Historians as far back as Thucydides 
have made upon the behavior of nations 
in war time many general observations, 
which have been brought out in stronger 
light by what passes from day to day 
before us. A few of these I will mention 
to suggest how we may turn to account 
the illustrations which Europe now fur- 
nishes. When danger threatens a nation 
its habits change. Defense becomes the 
supreme need. In place of the ordinary 
machinery of government there starts up 
a dictatorship like that of early Rome, 
when twenty-four lictors surrounded the 
magistrate, and the tribunician veto, 
with the right of appeal, sank away. The 
plea of public interest overrides every- 
thing. The suspension of constitutional 
guarantees is acquiesced in, and acts of 
arbitrary power, even if violent, are wel- 
comed because taken as signs of strength 
in the ruler. Even the withholding of 
information is submitted to. The voice 
of criticism is silenced. Cedit toga armis. 
The soldier comes to the front, speaks 
with an authority greater than that of 
the civilian statesman, is permitted to do 
whatever he declares to be necessary for 
the nation’s safety. So long as that is 
secured, everything else is pardoned, and 
success gives enormous prestige. 


Whoever watches these things must 
see how dangerous to freedom is war, ex- 
cept in those communities where long 
tradition has rooted constitutional habit 
very deep. In old Greece seditions opened 
the way to the tyrant. Napoleon sup- 
posed that the Duke of Wellington would, 
after Waterloo, have made himself mas- 
ter of England. So might a victor of 
another quality have done who had 
achieved such a triumph as Wellington’s, 
had not an ancient monarchy and Parlia- 
ment stood in his way. War is the bane 
of democracies. If it be civil war, he 
who restores peace is acciaimed like 
Augustus. Even a Louis Napoleon may 
be welcomed when he promises security 
for property. If it be foreign war, the 
man of the sword on horseback towers 
over the man on foot who can only talk 
and administer. 

So, too, those psychical phenomena 
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which former observers have noticed 
when a country is swept by war or revo- 
lution have become vividly real to Eu- 
rope now. The same passion seizes on 
every one simultaneously and grows 
hotter in each by the sense that others 
share it. It is said that when sheep, 
feeding unherded on a mountain, see the 
approach of a danger they all huddle 
together, the rams on the outside facing 
the foe. The flock becomes one, with one 
mind, one fear, one rage of fear. So in 
times of danger a human community 
feels and acts like one man. The nation 
realizes itself so vividly that it becomes 
a law to itself and recks little of the 
opinion of others. The man is lost in the 
crowd, and the crowd feels rather than 
thinks. Passion intensified supersedes 
the ordinary exercise not only of indi- 
vidual will but even of individual reason. 
Fear and anger breed suspicion and 
credulity. Every one is ready to believe 
the worst of whoever is suspected. What 
is called the power of suggestion rises to 
such a height that to denounce a man is 
virtually to condemn him. Lavoisier is 
sentenced to be guillotined; he pleads 
that he is a harmless chemist, but is told 
that the Republic does not need chemists. 
After the death of Julius Caesar, Cinna, 
the poet, is seized, and, when he protests 
that he is not Cinna the conspirator, is 
nevertheless killed for his name, the by- 
stander (in Shakespeare) adding, “ Kill 
him for his bad verses.” A foreign name 
is taken to be evidence that its bearer is 
a spy. 


There is no tolerance for difference 
of opinion, and to advance arguments 
against the reigning sentiment is 
treason. Any tribute to the character or 
even to the intellectual gifts of an enemy 
is resented. Sentiments of humanity 
toward him are disapproved, unless the 
precaution is taken of expressing these 
in the exact words of Holy Scripture. 
The rising flame of hatred involves not 
merely the Government and armies of the 
enemy, but even the innocent citizens of 
the hostile country. These well-known 
phenomena are all more or less visible in 
Europe today, though in our own country 
the ecolness of our temperament and the 
fact that no invader has trodden our soil 
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have been presenting them in a compara- 
tively mild type. 

The intensification of emotions in- 
cludes those of a religious kind, and these 
not always in their purest form. In most 
countries, it is only the most enlightened 
minds that can refrain from claiming the 
Deity as their peculiar protector and 
taking every victory as a mark of His 
special favor. Modern man seems at 
such moments to have reverted to those 
primitive ages when each tribe fought 
for its own god and expected its own god 
to fight for it, as Moab called on Che- 
mosh and Tyre on Melkarth. True it is 
that a nation now usually argues that 
Divine protection will be extended to it 
because its cause is just. But as this is 
announced by every nation alike, the re- 
sult is much the same now as it was in 
the days of Chemosh and Melkarth. 
Oddly enough, the people in whom fanat- 
icism used to be strongest are now re- 
sponding more feebly than ever before to 
the appeal of the Jihad. Is it because ° 
the Turkish Mussulmans have infidel 
powers for allies as well as for enemies 
that this war seems to them less holy 
than those of the centuries in which their 
conquests were won? 


Upon other symptoms indicating a re- 
turn to the conditions of warfare in 
earlier ages I forbear (for a reason al- 
ready given) to comment. It is more 
pleasant to note that some of the virtues 
which war evokes have never been seen 
to more advantage. Man has not under 
civilization degenerated in body or in will 
power. The valor and _ self-sacrifice 
shown by the soldiers of all the nations 
have been as conspicuous as ever before. 
The line of heroes that extends from 
Thermopylae to Lucknow might welcome 
as brothers the warriors of today; while 
among those at home who have been 
suffering the loss of sons and brothers 
dearer to them than life itself, there has 
been a dignity of patience and silent 
resignation worthy of Roman stoics or 
Christian saints. 

In these and other similar ways we see 
many a feature of human character, 
many a phase of political or religious life 
recorded by historians, verified by pres- 
ent experience. We can better under- 
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stand what nations become at moments 
of extreme peril and supreme effort; and 
those of us who occupy ourselves with 
history find it profitable to note the 
present for the illumination of the past. 


But the future makes a wider appeal. 
Every one feels that after the war we 
shall see a different world, but no one 
can foretell what sort of a world it will 
be. We all have our fancies, but we 
know them to be no more than fancies, 
for the possibilities are incalculable. 
Nevertheless, it is worth while for each 
of us to set down what are the questions 
as to the future which most occupy the 
public mind and his own mind. 


Will the effect of this war be to in- 
flame or to damp down the military 
spirit? Some there are who believe that 
the example of those States which had 
made vast preparations for war will be 
henceforth followed by all States, so far 
as their resources permit, and that 


everywhere armies will be larger, navies 
larger, artillery accumulated on a larger 
scale, so that whatever peace may come 


will be only a respite and breathing time, 
to be followed by further conflicts till 
the predominance of one State or one 
race is established. Other observers of 
a more sanguine temper conceive that 
the outraged sentiment of mankind will 
compel the rulers of nations to find some 
means of averting war in the future 
more effective than diplomacy has 
proved. Each view is held by men of 
wide knowledge and solid judgment, and 
for each strong arguments can be ad- 
duced. 

The effects which the war will have 
on the Government and politics of the 
contending countries are equally obscure, 
though every one admits they are sure 
to be far-reaching. Those who talk of 
politics as a science may well pause when 
they reflect how little the experience of 
the past enables us to forecast the future 
of government, let us say in Germany or 
in Russia, on the hypothesis either of 
victory or of defeat for one or other 
power. 

Economics approaches more nearly to 
the character of a science than does any 
other department of inquiry in the 
human as opposed to the physical sub- 


jects. Yet the economic problems before 
us are scarcely less dark than the polit- 
ical. How long will it take the great 
countries to repair the losses they are 
now suffering? The destruction of 
capital has been greater during these last 
eleven months than ever before in so 
short a period, and it goes on with in- 
creasing rapidity. It took nearly two 
centuries for Germany to recover from 
the devastations of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and nearly forty years from the 
end of the civil war had elapsed before 
the wealth of the Southern States of 
America had come back to the figures 
of 1860. One may expect recovery to be 
much swifter in our days, but the ex- 
tinction of millions of productive brains 
and hands cannot fail to retard the 
process, and each of the trading coun- 
tries will suffer by the impoverishment 
of the others. 


This suggests the gravest of all the 
questions that confront us. How will 
population be affected in quantity and in 
quality? The birth rate had before 1914 
been falling in Germany and Britain; it 
had already so fallen in France as only 
to equal the death rate. Will the with- 
drawal of those slain or disabled in war 
quicken it? And how long will it take to 
restore the productive industrial capacity 
of each country? More than half the 
students and younger teachers in some of 
our universities have gone to fight 
abroad, and many of these will never 
return. Who can estimate what is being 
lost to literature and learning and sci- 
ence from the deaths of those whose strong 
and cultivated intelligence might have 
made great discoveries or added to the 
store of the world’s thought? Those who 
are now perishing belong to the most 
healthy and vigorous part of the popula- 
tion, from whom the strongest progeny 
might have been expected. Will the 
physical and mental energies of the gen- 
eration that will come to manhood thirty 
or forty years hence show a decline? The 
data for a forecast are scanty, for in no 
previous war has the loss of life been so 
great over Europe as a whole, even in 
proportion to a population very much 
larger than it was a century ago. It is 
said, I know not with how much truth, 
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that the stature and physical strength of 
the population of France took long to 
recover from the losses of the wars that 
lasted from 1793 till 1814. Niebuhr 
thought that the population of the 
Roman Empire never recovered from the 
great plague of the second century A. D.; 
but where it is disease that reduces a 
people it is the weaker who die, while in 
war it is the stronger. Our friends of 
the eugenics society are uneasy at the 
prospect for the belligerent nations. 
Some of them are trying to console them- 
selves by dwelling on the excellent moral 
effects that may spring out of the stimu- 
lation which war gives to the human 
spirit. What the race loses in body it 
may—so they hope—regain in soul. This 
is a highly speculative anticipation, on 
which history casts no certain light. As 
to the exaltation of character which war 
service produces in those who fight from 
noble motives, inspired by faith in the 
justice of their cause, there can be no 
doubt. We see it today as it has often 
been seen before. But how far does this 
affect the noncombatant part of each 
people, and how long does the exaltation 
last? The instance nearest to our own 
time, and an instance which is in so far 
typical that the bulk of the combatants 
on both sides were animated by a true 


patriotic spirit, is the instance of the 
American war of secession. It was felt 
at the time to be almost a moral rebirth 
of the nation. I must not venture here 
and now to inquire how far the hopes 
then expressed were verified by the re- 
suit; for such an inquiry would detain 
you too long. 

These are some of the questions which 
it may be interesting to set down as ris- 
ing in our minds now, in order that the 
next generation may the better realize 
what were the thoughts and anxieties of 
those who sought, sine ira, metu, studio, 
to comprehend the larger issues of this 
fateful time. It is too soon to hope to 
solve the problems that are crowding 
upon us. But we can at least try to see 
clearly what the problems are, and to 
distinguish between the permanent and 
the temporary, the moral and the ma- 
terial causes that have plunged mankind 
in this abyss of calamity; and we can 
ask one another what are the forces that 
may help to deliver it therefrom. This is * 
a time for raising questions, not for at- 
tempting to answer them. Before some 
of them can be answered most of us who 
are met here today will have followed 
across the deep River of Forgetfulness 
those who are now giving their lives that 
Britain may live. 


“ Britain Needs Three Million More Men” 


In a London dispatch of The Associated Press dated Oct. 17, 1915, appears 


the following: 


“Great Britain needs 3,000,000 more men by Spring.” 
This declaration was made today by Brig. Gen. Sir Eric Swayne, Director 


of Recruiting in the northern command, in a speech at Hull. 


General Swayne 


estimated that Germany still had between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 men from 
the ages of 18 to 45, and that therefore it was useless to talk about wearing 


her out. 


In the Spring, he said, Germany would lose more men than the Allies, which 
would balance the numbers of the Allies and the central powers, but if Great 
Britain should raise 3,000,000 additional troops, Germany probably would recog- 


nize that it would be fruitless to continue. 


Great Britain, he added, did not 


want compulsion, but unless 3,000,000 more men were recruited by the Spring, 
the military authorities could not be responsible for the results of the war. 





Dickens and Carlyle as Germany’s 
Friends 


By Hermann Modersohn 


In the Englandbuch, published by the Berlin Taegliche Rundschau, Hermann Moderschn 
declares that not only have many of the leading English authors shown great friendship for 


Germany in the past, 
dealings with other nations. 
of the Past.’’ 


HE Leipsic art firm of C. G. Boern- 
er has recently obtained posses- 
sion of a heretofore unpublished 
letter of Charles Dickens, in 

which this writer, esteemed as highly in 
Germany as in England, expresses him- 
self in unmeasured terms of admiration 
for German culture. The letter was 
written on Sept. 13, 1841, from Broad- 
stairs in Kent, and was addressed to Dr. 
Heinrich Kuenzel, who had in mind the 
publication of a German periodical with 
the title “ Britannia.” Kuenzel had many 
ties that bound him to England. For a 
number of years he was tutor in the home 
of the Duke of Southerland. Further, in 
1852, he accompanied a German theatrical 
company to England, where the players 
presented some of the leading dramatic 
works of Germany with marked success. 
The letter from Dickens was as follows: 


My Dear Sir: I would have answered 
your letter immediately, but I still spend 
the Fall season in this section of England, 
and I did not receive it until yesterday. 
Please accept my heartiest thanks*for your 
kind letter, and I want you to assure the 
gentleman who remembers me so kindly 
that I consider myself highly honored. 
But what may I be able to say regarding 
the ‘‘Britannia’’ matter? You must know 
that you have my most heartfelt wishes in 
what you are to undertake. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, that next to 
the favors shown me and the good opinion 
entertained for me by my own country- 
men I value the esteem of the German 
Nation above all else. I admire and ap- 
preciate it more than I can express in 
words. I know that with its great spirit- 
ual advancement and the height of its 
culture it is the chosen people on the 
globe, and I have never been prouder and 
happier than when I heard for the first 
time that my works had found favor in 
their eyes. Nothing that links English lit- 
erature to Germany can make me in- 
different. The aim of your new periodical 


but that they have often opposed the British Government in its 
The article presented below is from the chapter ‘‘ Englishmen 


is my aim, and of every Englishman who 
takes interest and pleasure in the growth 
of mankind’s spiritual conception. May 
God speed you and yours! I only wish I 
could speak German, if ever so poorly. In 
such a case I would be your callaborator 
within six months. 
I remain, my dear Sir, as ever yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


At one time Dickens attended the 
funeral of his friend and colleague, 
Hone, and, writing about the matter to 
John Forster, he said: “ We entered the 
small chamber where the pallbearers had 
met. The scene was really pitiful. In 
one corner was the widow with the chil- 
dren, weeping bitterly, while in another 
corner the rest conversed quite unre- 
servedly. I have never been so painfully 
impressed by a contrasting picture. 

“The preacher was a Nonconformist 
who, as soon as we had been seated, 
spoke up loudly and most emphatically: 
‘Mr. C., did you notice the announce- 
ment in the morning papers regarding 
our departed friend?’ 

“<¢T did,’ C. replied, as he fastened his 
eyes on me, for on our way to the 
funeral he had informed me with no 
little pride in his voice that he was the 
author of the notice in the newspapers. 

““QOh,’ the preacher spoke up, ‘then 
I want to tell you that you have not 
only committed an offense against me, 
the servant of the Lord, but also an 
offense against the Lord, whose servant 
I am.’ 

“*But how is that ?’ C. questioned the 
minister. 

“Tt says in this notice that the 
deceased, after he had failed with his 
publication, was advised by me to try 
the pulpit, which is both false, un- 
christian, and, to speak plainly, sacri- 
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legious and downright despicable. Let 
us pray.’ 

“ Whereupon, I give you my word for 
it, in the same breath and after kneeling 
down, as we all did, the preacher began 
a very indifferent sort of prayer. I felt 
very badly for the family’s sake, but as 
C., on his bent knees, seemed quite over- 
come, and yet whispered to me that if 
this had not been a funeral and the man 
a preacher he would have given him a 
box on the ear, it seemed as if only a 
burst of laughter could afford me 
relief.” 

We owe to Dickens the most splendid 
figure ever created of a hypocrite— 
Pecksniff in “ Chuzzlewit.” It is quite 
to the point how Forster treats of this 
Pecksniff in his biography of Dickens. 
After telling what Americans thought 
about Dickens’s description of land spec- 
ulations characterized as “ Eden,” For- 
ster declared: “In any case, they have 
no Pecksniff. Brought up in an atmos- 
phere much more poisonous than the 
others’ ‘ Eden,’ of far greater extent and 
much more difficult to drain, Pecksniff 
is entirely our own. This state of 
affairs is not one pleasing to our 
national pride; but this character is at 
least English whenever our people, if 
not exactly of the Pecksniff type, favor 
and encourage the race of the Peck- 
sniffs. When it is objected that the 
character is overdrawn and that the col- 
oring is laid on too heavily, it must still 
be admitted that here is something long 
tolerated and sometimes honored. It is 
very possible that a number of persons 
may have been the model for Pecksniff, 
but it was to be expected that ‘grotesque 
impossibilities’ would be made use of.” 

Dickens himself calls attention to this 
in his introduction, and he further points 
out what he considers a still greater 
danger, namely, that the many who 
wanted to be considered much better 
than they are supported such enterprises 
as would benefit them alone, and thus, 
without themselves becoming Peck- 
sniffs, made Pecksniffs possible. 

As had been anticipated, Carlyle, dur- 
ing the war of 1870-71 arrayed himself 
wholly and enthusiastically on the side 
of Germany. The fate of France ap- 
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peared to him as a punishment of Provi- 
dence. The news about Gravelotte and 
Sedan reached him in Scotland while he 
was visiting at the grave of his wife, 
and he wrote regarding it to Professor 
I. A. Froude, his biographer, as follows: 
“September, 1870. Never before have I 
read about so remarkable a war, and I 
expect the result to be more healing, 
more uplifting, more hopeful than in any 
other war in my time. I believe for a 
certainty that the Prussians will keep 
those parts of Alsace and Lorraine that 
are still German, or that they expect will 
again become German. The whole world 
cannot deny them that nor can the heav- 
ens. Since long ago Germany is the 
most peace-loving, the most religious, 
and in most respects the most influential 
of nations. Germany ought to be Presi- 
dent of Europe, and it is likely that 
within another five hundred years she 
will be charged with that office.” 


One of the most important works of 
Carlyle dating from that time is his com- 
plete, historical presentation of France’s 
political attitude toward Germany dur- 
ing the past 400 years. As English sym- 
pathy for the French increased with each 
defeat of the latter, Carlyle prepared his 
article in the form of a letter to the pub- 
lisher of The Times. It bears the date 
of Nov. 11 and appeared in The Times on 
Nov. 19. It is also included in the “ Col- 
lected Works ” of the author. 


Carlyle begins with a public announce- 
ment as to the ignorance in England re- 
garding the political history of France 
and Germany. He then tells clearly and 
without the least sign of affectation or 
exaggeration of the political situation in 
both countries from the time of Louis 
XI. and Emperor Max to Napoleon I. 
and about the wars that Germany was 
drawn into through the intrigues of 
France. He next speaks of the honor of 
France. The character of Bismarck, so 
little understood in England, he de- 
scribed succinctly as “not a person of 
Napoleonic ideas, but of ideas quite su- 
perior to Napoleonic.” He concludes his 
appreciation of Germany with the fol- 
lowing words: “That noble, patient, 
deep, pious, and solid Germany should be 
at length welded into a nation and be- 
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come Queen of the Continent, instead of 
vaporing, vainglorious, gesticulating, 
quarrelsome, restless, and oversensitive 
France, seems to me the hopefulest public 
fact that has occurred in my time.” 

A veritable flood of letters, wise and 
foolish, intelligent and offensive, swept 
over the Carlyle home in the course of 
the next few weeks as a result of his 
political declaration. From Hamburg 
came a telegram from the Prussian Min- 
ister, Count Bernstorff, who expressed 
his deep appreciation because the noted 
historian had written so favorably re- 
garding his countrymen. 

A few years following the war Car- 
lyle received from Germany two excep- 
tional tokens of honor—in 1874, the 
Order Pour le Merite, and in 1875, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday, a 
congratulatory letter from Bismarck. 

In 1865 Carlyle completed his “ His- 
tory of Frederick the Great.” The work 
showed a surprising knowledge of Ger- 
man characteristics, quite different from 
what any other foreigner had done be- 
fore. Macaulay made a barbarian of 
Frederick Wilhelm. Carlyle sees in him 
the driving wheel of the Prussian Na- 
tion, and presented him as the prototype 
for Prussia’s historic eminence. 

Carlyle found in Josef Neuberg of 
Wurzburg a literary assistant whose 
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translations of “ Friedrich II.” did much 
to gain popularity for the work in Ger- 
many. What Eckermann meant to 
Goethe, Neuberg was to Carlyle. 

Accompanied by Neuberg, Carlyle, as 
early as 1852 and 1857, made trips to 
Germany. In the city of Schiller and 
Goethe he found much to remind him of 
his own home. The relics in the Luther 
Chamber touched him greatly; he kissed 
the oaken table and he sat up late that 
same night and wrote his octogenarian 
mother an exhaustive letter about it all. 

The letter of congratulation sent Car- 
lyle by Bismarck is worth repeating at 
this day. It read: “ Berlin, December 
2, 1875. My Dear Sir: The celebration 
in honor of your birthday concerns also 
Germany. I want to tell you this in 
words of my mother tongue. As you 
have brought home to your own coun- 
trymen the personality of Schiller, so 
you have given to the Germans a splen- 
did characterization of their great Prus- 
sian King. What you have said about 
the heroic writer, that he rested under 
the noble obligation to be truthful, you 
yoursel1 have done. But, happier than 
others of whom you have spoken, you 
stand to enjoy your own creations. I° 
trust your power of productivity will 
long remain with you. 

“COUNT v. BISMARCK.” 


The Kaiser’s Christmas—a Prediction 


In an Associated Press dispatch from Budapest, dated Oct. 23, 1915, appears 


this estimate and prediction: 


The military. experts on the newspapers here estimate that not more than six 
months more will be required to establish communications with the Turkish 
Army. The Pesti-Napolo, however, says: 

“The German Emperor will spend Christmas in Constantinople at the head 


of his victorious troops.” 


The editorials in the newspapers dwell on the importance of the Balkan 


campaign as a means of establishing a basis for an early peace. 


says in this connection: 


The Pestihirlap 


“The stroke through the Balkans will bring peace nearer, for it is a stroke 
aimed directly at England, which heretofore has stood safe and isolated, boast- 


ing of her ability to continue the war three years or more. 
been the only obstacle in the way of an early peace. 


England lately has 
As soon as her world power 


is threatened she will manifest a willingness to consider the question of peace.” 
The Azest says: “ The Balkan campaign is the easiest task ever intrusted 


to an army leader. 


If the present plan is carried out it will be impossible for the 


Allies to escape capture or disaster, and the only real military task is to accom- 
plish all this with the smallest possible loss to ourselves.” 

The newspaper adds that even with the greatest force the Anglo-French Gov- 
ernments can muster the Germanic armies will outnumber them two to one, while 
the Austro-German artillery is in the proportion of five to one. 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Head of the Chief American Banking House of the Group Handling the 
Anglo-French Credit of $500,000,000 
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The German War and Democracy 


How the Masses in Germany May Become More Self- 


Governing 


This article on the probable result of the war upon democracy in Germany was printed 
in the semi-official Cologne Gazette and has had an enormous circulation throughout Ger- 


many. 


ERTAIN things have been so con- 
clusively proved by the past war 
year that for all future time 
they can never again be an object 

of dispute. No weakening may take place 
in the external State power, as a result 
forsooth of a point of view that holds 
that their sharpness and strength can be 
even approximately dispensed with, by 
reason of friendly sentiment and conces- 
sions on the part of our neighbors. In 
judging the relations between us and the 
great neighboring States, no party will 
stand distinct from others because it 
maintains that we could save money by 
relying upon the progressive subordina- 
tion of the principle of power (Macht- 
prinzip) to the basis of good-will among 
civilized races. We will waste no more 
time in discussions of that subject, since 
even the Socialists, too, have had their 
experiences with their brethren in for- 
eign lands. Similarly, even those who 
have most faith in progressive princi- 
ples will postpone the discussion of these 
questions for several generations. The 
war has worked too convincingly. 

It has eliminated, also, from our po- 
litical discussions the word “ Fatherland- 
less.” We cannot even imagine those po- 
litical stupidities which could bring 
about the reintroduction of that word 
into our vocabulary. Too much has been 
learned anew in all realms for that, at 
home and, above all, out there in the 
field. ‘The men who will come back have 
accomplished so much together, endured 
so much together, have shown and wit- 
nessed so much love for the highest com- 
mon good, that for them the question of 
who loves the Fatherland more or 
whether one loves it more than the other, 
and whether there are persons who take 
an indifferent or even hostile attitude to- 


ward it, has been finally settled. And 
these men constitute the living basis of 
our future politics. On this basis no one 
will again be able to build up a policy of 
spying out a man’s sentiments or perse- 
cuting him because of his sentiments. 
That will not work any more. The one 
side will not want it, and the other will 
not stand for it; and both together will 
constitute the overwhelming majority. 

This already borders upon the ques- 
tion: Will Germany after the war be 
more democratic? This question can 
doubtless be answered only with yes and 
no, not with yes or no. The common ex- 
periences have relegated social and com- 
munal differences to the background; the 
future will bring with it a simpler 
method of living, and therewith a diminu- 
tion of the social differences. The demo- 
cratic trait created by the war will be 
carried over into the political life in so 
far as the odium of “ Fatherlandless- 
ness” will at last be removed from the 
only party to which, in the eyes of cer- 
tain political parties, it .attached. On 
the other hand, there will disappear from 
our political life the idea of exceptional 
legislation, in the sense in which that 
term was used heretofore, and against 
the objects of such legislation, since also 
the “exceptions” have disappeared in 
view of their demonstrated trustworthi- 
ness for patriotic purposes. 

A democratic character will appear in 
our internal political life also, owing to 
the fact that the demands for a full par- 
ticipation in the directing of the State 
destiny—the right of ballot!—will be 
more emphatically insisted upon. One 
cannot imagine that the present-day 
three-class ballot system -will continue in 
the old form. But all democracy will 
have a different basis than at present; 
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the sentiment tending to strong, and con- 
scious, and energetic Machtpolitik, (policy 
of power,) proudly conscious of its own 
national peculiarity, “ State-preserving,” 
(Staaterhaltend,) in the best sense of 
the word. The maintenance of our own 
strong peculiar German economic type; 
strong agriculture as the foundation of 
the powerful industrial superstructure, 
the demonstrated mistake of the purely 
free-trade ideal, will soften the party 
shadings of political economic contrasts 
and put in their place rational consid- 
erations of practicability. All of us 
have become agrarians a little. 


On the other hand, the questions of 
provisioning the people have sharpened 
extraordinarily the view and feeling for 
all that which even remotely borders 
upon improper increase in prices of im- 
portant foodstuffs. Wherever the guilty 
ones may be in this respect, they will 
find no mercy from the verdict of the 
people, even up in high quarters. The 
experiences of the war will be translated 
into our legislation also in this province. 
But the differences of opinion concerning 
these questions will be greatly stripped 
of political party characteristics, and 
here, as in other political realms, it will 
be one of the most important questions 
at issue how much practical State social- 
ism is healthful and necessary and how 
much is injurious. 


The war has brought us a great many 
necessary institutions of a State social- 
istic character. Theorists and practical 
men will have to take up the question 
how far economic individualism may be 
curtailed, and how an extraordinarily es- 
sential impulsive force of economic de- 
velopment, the personal interest of the 
subject engaged in business, can be pre- 
vented from losing its incentive for 
amassing fortunes to such a degree that 
it may become anaemic. The number of 
officials will be extraordinarily increased 
by the coming institutions in the form of 
State monopolies, even as will the num- 
ber of persons drawing annuities from 
the State and the pensioners of the war. 
The State insurance legislation, on the 
other hand, will not be able, for a long 
time to come, to make any further prog- 
ress. Its high-water mark will remain 


the insurance of employes. The next 
care will be that of reconquering foreign 
markets, and that cannot be furthered by 
the imposition of new socialistic burdens. 
This, too, can no longer be a party ques- 
tion after the war, but must be treated 
solely from the point of view of prac- 
ticability. 

Thus, democracy and socialism, which 
the war has in a certain sense strength- 
ened, will also be held in check by the 
experiences of the war, and a healthy po- 
litical realism, which has gradually per- 
ceived the importance of the State 
authority and of leading personages to 
an extent undreamed of, will determine 
the limits of the development, just as the 
experiences of the war will remove much 
of the bitterness of political, and espe- 
cially of religious, differences. 

How the party life and the relations of 
the parties to the Government shall con- 
stitute themselves depends upon divers 
factors. One of them is the extent to 
which the Government has succeeded in 
recasting its own principles, (“ unlernen,” 
i. e., “unlearn and relearn.”) This re- 
mains for the time being the Govern- 
ment’s own secret. But the auspices are 
favorable; the words of the Chancellor 
still ring in all ears, and the words of the 
Kaiser will never be forgotten: “I know 
no parties any more; I know only Ger- 
man.” The other factor is the mass- 
sentiment and mass-mood which the home- 
coming army will bring with it. Here 
individual experience can only by con- 
jecture seek to arrive at a general opin- 
ion. Assuredly our field gray fighters 
will return attaching very little impor- 
tance to the value of trival controversies 
about minor party differences. 


That ought to favor the disappearance 
of party nuances and the forming of 
larger party organizations on the Left, 
(Radical,) as well as on the Right, (Con- 
servative,) side of the House. The con- 
clusion of peace will most likely have a 
great influence upon the alignment of the 
parties; in this respect, no matter what 
the result of the peace, there should be 
two directions. 

More should not be said at present on 
this point; here, too, there is still too 
much in a state of flux and dependent 
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upon the actual developments. Assuredly 
the questions of foreign policy, which are 
even now already busying in a gratify- 
ing manner all trained minds, will exer- 
cise a great influence on the future party 
life. Out of this there are growing up 
new, important, and fruitful objects of 
dispute. In this respect, too, we can at 
the moment form only surmises, and the 
open discussion of these questions would 
transgress the limits of the fredom of 
speech. But one thing is sure beyond all 
doubt; we are entering the new period of 


German history with a feeling hardened 
in the fire that we are dependent upon 
one another in all sections of our people, 
a feeling of unshakable confidence in the 
goodness and safety of our State organ- 
ization, and with the energetic will that 
our policy shall be directed more by con- 
siderations of practicability than by 
theories, and with the no less energetic 
general demand that various long and 
thick queues that still dangle behind us 
shall be cut off as soon as peace has been 
restored to the country. 


Evening in the Gallipoli Peninsula 


[From The Westminster Gazette.] 


By E. N. MOZLEY 


The immemorial hills in darkness fade, 
While on the western waters’ rim the sun 
Blazons his fierce farewell, and yielding place 
To sorrow-pregnant gloom, outpours his light 
On purer, happier lands, while all around 
Night’s diadem reanimates the sky, 
And all things seem at rest. 

All things but man. 
What lights are these that fill yon desolate hills 
Like lamps that glisten in our northern vales 
For Labor’s need? Far deadlier purpose here, 
Where gleam those undetermined rings of fire. 
Hark, the war-clangor in the echoing gorge! 
Or nearer climb, and feel the shuddering earth, 
While the mine’s fury cleaves its way to heaven. 
Grim lie in wait our foes; ’gainst whom are set 
Warriors of Ind, and, still more dread, the sons 
Of her, the mistress of the Southern Sea. 
Shall then the Crescent wane, an Empire fall, 
And Constantine’s great city yield the throne 
To Christ, and Holy Wisdom hear anew 
Her ancient oracles? 

Transcendent Power! 
Named by thy children after many tongues, 
Yet known with but one heart, Divinest Love, 
Look down with pity on our ignorant strife, 
And judge our cause in thy foreknowledge set. 
So, if our hearts be evil and our war 
The bitter fruit of lost and soul-less life, 
Give them the palm, nor let a bitter truce 
Turn all to nought. But if thy kingdom’s rule 
Advanced may be by placing in our care 
The dreadful weight of victory, then we pray 
Our banners bless, our cause sustain, and last 
Thy peace beyond all knowledge give the world. 


Gallipoli Peninsula. 





Russia’s Hour of Destiny 


By Professor Theodor Schiemann 


Professor Schiemann, who is a personal friend of Emperor William, is one of the great- 
est living authorities on East European affairs, and is the leading editorial writer of the 


Kreuz Zeitung. 


In the subjoined article, translated by Dr. Kuno Meyer, the noted German 


scholar describes what he considers to be the contemporary conditions in the Russian Empire. 


HOSE who predicted that soon 
after -the beginning of the war 
a revolution would break out in 
Russia were not acquainted with 

the true conditions of the country. 

The agrarian reforms inaugurated by 
Stolypin had given the Russian peasant 
land. He was told that the war would 
bring a great increase of territory to 
Russia and that during the war and 
after it the land owned by the “ aliens ” 
in Russia would be handed over to him, 
the orthodox Great Russian peasant. 
Hence the peasantry throughout the 
country were for the war. 

The “aliens” themselves, in Finland, 
the Baltic provinces, Lithuania, Poland, 
and‘in the Ukraine, could not rise while 
the concentration of the huge army was 
taking place in the western districts in- 
habited by them. 

Meanwhile, the more appalling the de- 
feats suffered by the Russian armies 
were the more sanguine the official ver- 
sions of the war reporters became, and 
the more severe were the means em- 
ployed by the military authorities under 
the direction of the Commander in Chief 
to keep the truth from the people. Those 
who but passed an unfavorable remark 
on the situation or said anything more 
than the official statements contained 
were fined 3,000 rubles or imprisoned for 
three months. The same punishment 
was meted out to those who merely put a 
question about the events of the war to 
a wounded soldier, even though he were 
a relative, or to a hospital nurse or doc- 
tor. Every letter was to be read by the 
censors established at all Post Offices, 
and, as that proved impracticable, many 
letters were destroyed unread. No lists 
of losses were published, or at most in- 
complete ones, delayed for many months. 

On the other. hand, the enormous num- 
bers of the wounded and sick pouring 


back into Russia spread dismay every- 
where. By the Fall of 1914 these had 
increased to such extent in the Govern- 
ments of the south and centre that the 
towns could no longer contain them. 
They had to be sent to the neighboring 
villages. Those who are familiar with 
the filthy, floorless huts inhabited by 
Russian peasants, where they live under 


‘the same roof with pigs and chickens, and 


who know their often harsh brutality, 
will realize that this must have spelled 
death to many of the wounded. The re- 
sult of the absence of organization and 
the lack of the simplest remedies has 
been that at most 5 per cent. of the 
wounded are able to return to the fight- 
ing lines. The testimony of ail army 
surgeons who have had a scientific train- 
ing agrees in this. They speak with a 
shudder of their colleagues from the in- 
terior of the empire, and declare them- 
selves helpless in the face of a senseless 
organization and a system that sends 
the wounded before they are completely 
healed into Central Russia and beyond, 
merely to make room for the ceaseless 
stream of new victims. 

While this is going on, the daily offi- 
cial reports speak of nothing but new, 
glorious victories, of the insignificance 
of the Russian losses in comparison with 
the enormous losses suffered by the “ in- 
solent and malignant enemy ”—the com- 
mon designation of the German and 
Austro-Hungarian armies. No wonder 
that as early as October last a great 
agitation seized the masses of the peo- 
ple and that thousands besieged the of- 
fices in the great cities, as, e. g., in 
Charkow, where the official telegrams 
were issued, demanding that they should 
be told the truth. The Government re- 
plied by dispersing the crowds with the 
knout and sabre of the Cossacks. 

Badly tended wounded soldiers clothed 
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in rags came into all houses, begging for 
food and tobacco. Army orders were is- 
sued strictly forbidding any begging by 
soldiers, but were ineffective to stop it. 
Add to this that on their return home 
many thousands who had been dismissed 
from the army as unfit for further ser- 
vice told everywhere the same story, that 
they had been poorly nourished and badly 
led, that the officers caroused and rev- 
eled, but were incompetent and helpless 
in battle. When the soldiers would not 
advance they were knouted by the Cos- 
sacks and compelled to attack by ma- 
chine guns and artillery. They described 
how they had had to wait without rifles 
in the trenches until their comrades had 
fallen, whose rifles they then picked up; 
and how different all this was with the 
enemy, how well the enemy was fed and 
cared for, how the officers were like 
brothers or fathers to the men, and how 
terrible he was in battle. The burden 
always was, “ it is impossible to beat the 
Germans.” 

At the end of April, after a long con- 
ference at the Ministry of Education, all 
universities and middle-grade schools of 
the empire were closed. The official 
reason for this step was that with the 
coming of the warm season epidemics 
were to be expected, and, further, that 
the nervousness, which through the war 
had taken hold both of masters and 
pupils, made any profitable teaching no 
longer possible. In reality these hot- 
beds of revolution were closed because 
it had become apparent that they were 
so infected with revolutionary ideas that 
instruction could no longer be carried on. 

Among the people themselves revolu- 
tionary propaganda was further spread 
by many industrial laborers, dock work- 
ers and others, who, having lost their 
employment on account of the standstill 
of industry and commerce, were return- 
ing to their native towns and villages. 

In the army an organized propaganda 
has been at work from the commence- 
ment of the war, so that, according to 
reliable figures compiled by the revolu- 
tionary centres, about 20 to 25 per cent. 
of the whole army had been won over by 
last Christmas. Since then the move- 
ment has undoubtedly spread further, 


especially since some of the best ele- 
ments of the army, about 200,000 sons 
of German colonists, whose families the 
Czar, by a ukase of February last, has 
expropriated and transported, view the 
dissolution of the army with grim satis- 
faction and surrender to the enemy at 
the first opportunity. Other aliens, 
Letts, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
&c., act in the same manner. 

Another effect of the growing discon- 
tent and the spread of the principles of 
revolution is the constantly recurring 
shooting of officers by their own men, 
which has assumed proportions of which 
the military authorities of the central 
powers are hardly sufficiently informed. 
It must undermine the confidence of even 
the bravest Russian officers in their men. 

The circumstance that from the out- 
set the Government has excited the popu- 
lar passions, and thus lent a hand itself 
to spread lawlessness among the people, 
now bears unexpected fruit, and the revo- 
the military authorities of the central 
situation for their own ends. The un- 
speakable pogroms in Moscow and nu- 
merous other places would never have 
assumed such large proportions if the 
revolutinary elements had not co-operat- 
ed. It was their object to destroy as 
many mills and warehouses as possible, 
so as to deprive the Government of the 
wherewithal to carry on the war and to 
bring about a state of anarchy, from 
which a new order of things is to spring. 

What exact shape this new order is to 
take is a matter of indifference to the 
leaders of the movement at present. On 
the whole, their ideal is a socialist re- 
public, in a loose federative form, grouped 
by nationalities. It is the ideal of 1905, 
viz., a great Russian republic, with its 
seat at Moscow, and loosely attached to 
it and separated by natural boundaries, 
Finnish, Esthonian, Lettish, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Caucasian republics and from 
Chelm and Rowno to Taganrog, the little 
Russian Ukraine. 

It appears that the liberal elements of 
the Left, who are as anti-German as the 
reactionaries themselves, are desirous to 
utilize the general state of perplexity 
and helplessness, as well as the revolu- 


tionary movement, to secure for them- 
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selves the upper hand in the Government. 
Prince Mansyrev, who during the last 
days has been mentioned by the press 
as entertaining the idea of the forma- 
tion of a coalition Ministry from among 
the various parties of the Duma, is a 
member of the Cadet party. By em- 
phasizing his fanatical hatred of Ger- 
many he has succeeded in obtaining in 
some measure the confidence of Govern- 
ment circles. In 1905 he was a declared 
revolutionist, intimately connected with 
the central committees of the Lettish 
revolutionaries and similar organizations. 
This explains his special hatred of the 
Baltic Germans, whose expropriation and 
transportation he now demands. If he 
should succeed in bringing about a larger 
participation of the Duma in the Gov- 
ernment, that would mean another step 
toward revolution; for such an arrange- 
ment is bound to aid the development of 
anarchic conditions. 

The Czar and his entourage, as well 
as the Court of the Dowager Empress, 
which sides with the Czar, will have to 
decide either for the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, behind whom the reactionaries are 
grouped and whose followers are aiming 
to put him on the throne, or for a par- 
liamentary coalition Ministry, which 
would undertake to carry on the war 
with the prospect of being rewarded by 
liberal concessions. Either way will, I 
think, lead to a catastrophe. But in 
face of the desperate condition of the 
army and the threatening attitude of the 
people, the resolution to make a choice 
will be lacking and the policy will be to 
muddle along from day to day. 

By the gaping contrast between ex- 
pectations and wishes on the one hand 
and the ever more transparently disas- 
trous situation on the other, the whole 
of Russia has now become seriously 
alarmed. Besides, there is severe suf- 
fering from the great distress and the 
bad economic conditions which the war 
has brought down upon the whole em- 
pire. At first the maintenance and pro- 
visioning of the millions of the Russian 
Army were considered technically impos- 
sible, and everybody was astonished 
when, under the draconic orders of the 
Commander in Chief, the commissariat 


performed all that could be demanded. 
But those who are acquainted with the 
facts know that the whole economic 
foundation of Russia has simply been 
ruined thereby. Only by incredible sac- 
rifices was it possible to keep up and 
nourish the huge army. The Commander 
in Chief, who has little understanding for 
political economy, was wholly indifferent 
to this ruin of his native land. He need- 
ed provisions for his soldiers, and he 
got them, often bad, in all cases un- 
equal, but he got them. 

The harvest of 1914 had been very 
unequal throughout the empire. It was 
excellent in Poland, the Northern Cau- 
casus, in the district of Kuban, and in 
Western Siberia; middling in the south 
and southwest; bad in Central and East- 
ern Russia; and it miscarried complete- 
ly in the north, northwest, and in the 
Baltic provinces. 

All these things combined have in- 
creased the ill-feeling against the Gov- 
ernment, without lessening the hatred 
against Germany, and they are all clev- 
erly exploited by the revolutionary party. 
In February last the police in Peters- 
burg knew that the revolutionary centres 
had succeeded in creating an organization 
far superior to that of 1905. The Gov- 
ernment had the threads of the con- 
spiracy well in its hands, it knew much, 
though not all; but it was considered 
too dangerous to proceed with wholesale 
arrests. A premature outbreak was 
feared, which would have reacted un- 
favorably upon the west, as well as upon 
Rumania and Italy. It was also believed 
by the Government that the movement 
might yet be kept down by a victorious 
advance into Hungary and a march upon 
Budapest, while in the case of a Rus- 
sian defeat, in which it is true they did 
not believe, everything was lost in their 
opinion, as it was. This was also the 
prevailing view in Court circles. The 
bestowal of a sword of honor by the Czar 
upon the Commander in Chief for the 
conquest and incorporation of Galicia 
with Russia, and the spasmodic official 
celebrations of victories, were intended 
as preventive measures against the com- 
ing revolution. The debacle in Galicia 
which followed immediately afterward 
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was the beginning of the end—unless, in- 
deed, Russia succeeds in concluding an 
early peace, so that those parts of the 
army which are still intact and loyal 
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fault of the ill-success of the Russian 
arms would be laid at the door of the 
allied western powers and of the alien 
population—Jews, Germans, Esthonians, 


may keep down the revolution. Another 
way of fighting the revolution would be 
to sacrifice the aliens to the Russian 
peasant. In the latter case the whole 


Letts, and Poles. All these would be 
expropriated, driven out, and practically 
annihilated. A terrible fate would await 
the Germans of Russia. 


Russia’s Foreign Credit 


An Associated Press dispatch from Petrograd, dated Oct. 24, 1915, reported: 

An imperial ukase, issued today, authorizes the Russian Minister of Finance 
to transact on foreign markets credit operations amounting to 5,500,000,000 
rubles, ($2,750,000,000,) and to issue abroad the necessary Treasury bonds in 
pounds, francs, and dollars. Explaining his plans to a representative of the 
press, Pierre Bark, the Finance Minister, said the whole fiscal system of Russia 
would be reformed on the basis of the income tax, which already had been ap- 
proved by the Duma, and now was under consideration by the Council of the 
Empire. All textiles, he said, also would be taxed, which would bring into the 
Treasury $75,000,000 annually. Schemes for creating tea, sugar, and match 
monopolies are being worked out. The question of a 6 per cent. internal loan 
shortly will be determined, as the Russian money market is rich in resources, the 
proof of which, said the Minister, would be found in the recent official statement 
that current deposits in private banks had reached the marvelous total of $2,000;- 
000,000, and that the increase in deposit accounts for the year ended in Sep- 
tember amounted to $350,000,000, while the savings bank deposit monthly in- 
crease was $25,000,000. 


Consul General Snodgrass, at Moscow, in a report which reached the State 
Department at Washington in September, summarized the varieus issues of bonds 
and notes made by Russia for war purposes since the beginning of the war. 
These were as follows: 


BONDS ISSUED AT 5 PER CENT. 


FOS Oy TRS occ i Serstaretawneventccowaseweanaccereeeese 400,000,000 rubles 
COWs. SE See as b Od heccee ahd eens ated canada temeusees 400,000,000 rubles 
Oct. 19, 1914 12,000,006 pounds 
Sis 6 8s newt ae sh ewe beds eed eedeasnadearcesaans 500,000,000 rubles 
cam. &; T0068 ...6 2%. Gis OMAR REY OR aa TRO aw etes 40,000,000 pounds 
SS MES and xchee dacialvadaadweemmadee ude eaume enews 500,000,000 rubles 
POM Ae SION ada vdciecsaeddeeenceaeaneeueareanraannwees 500,000,000 rubles 
April 9, 1915 400,000,000 rubles 
ORE. By Teo oa bei ces ciens hci eenes nes neccencavecneewas 1,000,000,000 rubles 


NOTES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Mie ieccebadacRene sesun deere eewawsetsseaweaesad 200,000,000 rubles 
50,000,000 pounds 243,325,000 
625,000,000 francs 121,000,000 

The total debt thus incurred since Aug. 1, 1914, was $2,407,880,000. The 
proposed new credits of $2,750,000,000 would make a total war debt of $5,157,- 
880,000. 


$206,000,000 
206,000,000 
58,000,000 
257,000,000 
194,650,000 
257,500,000 
257,500,000 
206,000,000 
515,000,000 
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Origin of British Supremacy of the Seas 


By Gerhard von Schulze-Gaevernitz 


Pro-Rector and Professor of Political Economy in the University of Freiburg. 


How England became Queen of the Ocean, striving with the Dutch and the French for 


mastery, is here told by Dr. Gaevernitz. 


Besides his professional duties he is also a member 


of the German Reichstag. The following article is from The New York Evening Mail, which 


received the original from its Berlin correspondent in response to the question, 


** What do 


the educated Germans realty believe about England? ’”’ 


UTCH Ships Bringing in an Eng- 
D lish Frigate” is the title of a 


striking picture which adorns 

the Mariz-Haus in The Hague, 
the historic residence of the Orange fam- 
ily. This picture, like all other Dutch 
seascapes of that period, reminds one of 
the time when Great Britain’s naval su- 
premacy had not yet been established 
and accepted beyond challenge. 


In those days an Admiral Tromp swept 
through the Channel with the symbolic 
broom at his masthead. A menacing 
Ruyter ventured to the mouth of the 
Thames. A Hugo Grotius boldly de- 
manded the “freedom of the seas,” the 
equality of all on the sea, the highway of 
nations. That was the noonday of civili- 
zation! In the background was the sev- 
enty years’ struggle for freedom—a 
struggle between a hopeless minority and 
a world-embracing despotism. 


Religious zeal and tolerance, patriotic 


devotion to the fatherland, combined 
with the full development of individual 
initiative and personality, Orange hero- 
ism, commercial daring, and civil liberty 
had won that triumph which was glori- 
fied by the highest achievements of sci- 
ence and art. Emerging victorious 
through darkness and distress, Rem- 
brandt’s most German soul flamed up to- 
ward heaven. 


About 1650 the world’s trade was in 
Holland’s hands. The Dutch commercial 
fleet then comprised more than half the 
tonnage of Europe. England and the 
rest of the world turned imitative eyes 
toward the country which, “having no 
forests, yet builds the ships of the whole 
earth.” The thought of the Great Elec- 
tor, as well as that of Frederick William 


I. of Prussia, was deeply rooted in the 
traditions of the Netherlands. 

But the world position of the Nether- 
lands was shattered by the hard facts of 
war. England insisted upon the punish- 
ment of Grotius for daring to demand 
free seas, and, through its crown law- 
yer, asserted ownership of the seas as 
far as the American and German coasts 
as British property. This claim she 
enunciated in the unmistakable language 
of warships. 

Up to this time the Dutch had had no 
navy, and armed some of her merchant 
ships to meet emergencies. But wool-ex- 
porting England built the first special- 
ized men-of-war. Those ships were su- 
perior to those of their foe, especially in 
artillery. With this new and superior 
weapon England imposed upon the Dutch 
the Navigation act, which ruined Hol- 
land’s trade as international middleman. 

As a token of their humiliation, Dutch 
ships were obliged to dip their colors to 
the English flag. It was at this time that 
Cromwell gave utterance to the doctrine: 
“England cannot tolerate upon the ocean 
any flag but its own without consent.” 

That tenet, which, like the entire Crom- 
wellian policy, was adopted by successive 
monarchs and statesmen, has dominated 
the entire British economic policy, wheth- 
er expressed or implied, down to this 
day. In this connection I need but to cite 
Adam Smith’s attitude toward the Navi- 
gation acts. 

The downfall of the Netherlands was 
hastened by the fact that the country 
was practically a stretch of coast and 
lacked the protection of a strong German 
hinterland. Germany remained an idle 
witness of the Dutch drama, although 
the Prince of Orange at the Diet, of 
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Worms had called out in warning: “ Your 
battle is being fought, for the struggle 
in progress at the mouth of the Rhine is 
for the mastery of the seas.” 

Later on the English successfully drove 
France, then the next strongest Conti- 
nental power, into war with the Nether- 
lands, until in the eighteenth century the 
French, once the dreaded enemies of Eng- 
land, had become her allies “on suffer- 
ance” and had drifted into a state of im- 
potent inactivity. With the Netherlands 
eliminated, England and France remained 
the “sea powers” of the world. Frederick 
the Great wittily spoke of “a British 
man-of-war with a Dutch sloop in tow” 
as representing the sea power of his time. 

Ever since those days Great Britain has 
maintained a firm hold upon Neptune’s 
trident, which is the sceptre of world do- 
main. 

She (England) wants to close free Am- 

phitrite’s kingdom 

As one might close his own home gate. 

Thus Schiller, with his keen insight, 
characterized the ultimate cause of all 
world wars in his age as well as our own. 
The English wars of that time were di- 
rected against France as the most dan- 
gerous rival for the dominion of the seas 
and of the world. If one may speak of 
hereditary enmity in the changing course 
of European politics, such an enmity 
grew up in the 200 years’ feud between 
France and England. 

Arthur Girault, Professor of History at 
the University of Poitiers and member 
of the Colonial International Institute, in 
his work on “ Principles of Colonization ” 
(“Principes de Colonisation,” Paris, 1904) 
deals with the period of French history 
from 1688 to 1815. During that interval 
not less than seven fierce and long wars 
were fought between France and Eng- 
land. “ All those wars,” says Girault, 
“were trade wars for England, the pur- 
pose of which was to destroy the naval 
and colonial power of France. English 
activity brought about all the alliances 
which were then concluded against us in 
Europe. And while our troops were 
fighting on the Continent, she destroyed 
our navy and seized our colonies.” 


In the beginning of her struggle with 
_ England, France was superior to her 


rival in population and revenue. In 
colonial enterprises, too, she led. She 
had isolated the British settlements on 
the east coast of North America from the 
“hinterland.” Canada, the Mississippi 
Valley, Louisiana, and the prosperous 
West Indies marked the uninterrupted 
continuity of Greater France in Ameri- 
ca. In India, too, France had taken the 
initiative before England. Dupleix dis- 
covered the secret of conquering India 
by means of Indian soldiers, Indian tax- 
payers, and a handful of European mili- 
tary leaders. The English simply car- 
ried out the idea of Dupleix, a fact which 
Seeley in his “ Expansion of England” 
expressly acknowledges. 

Even during the American War of In- 
dependence the brilliant Suffren ruled 
the Indian Ocean for France—that sea 
which since that time has been looked 
upon as the execlusive property of Eng- 
land until the cruise of the Emden in our 
own day. This triumph she achieved by 
concentrating all her strength upon her 
navy, and by inducing other nations to 
fight out her wars on land. At one time 
she played off the French against the 
Dutch, then the Germans against the 
French, and today the French against the 
Germans. 

It was a favorite saying of William 
Pitt’s that the English conquest of Amer- 
ica was accomplished by the attacks of 
Frederick the Great upon France. Dur- 
ing the fury of the French Revolution 
what remained of the French Navy was 
systematically and wantonly annihilated 
by the destruction of all naval tradi- 
tions. 

Carnot made use of the revolutionary 
enthusiasm and the “ sovereign power of 
the State ” to reconstruct the army. But 
it is not easy to improvise a new navy, 
although the flags of the French revo- 
lutionary armies bore the proud inscrip- 
tion, “Freedom of the Seas! Equal 
Rights to All Nations!” (“ Liberté des 
mers! Egalite des droits de toutes les 
nations! ”’) 

The great Corsican aimed to degrade 
Albion to a “ second Isle of Oloron.” The 
Egyptian campaign and the conquest of 
the European Continent were both di- 
rected against England. Europe was too 
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small for Napoleon; he said contemptu- 
ously: “ Cette vielle Europe m’ennuie.” 

Napoleon’s belief that he could defeat 
England in Germany is easily understood 
if one bears in mind the importance of 
German trade to England. Since the con- 
quest of Holland by France, Hamburg 
had become the heir of Amsterdam’s 
trade and shipping. About 1800 the North 
German market was England’s most im- 
portant commercial asset. After his vic- 
tory at Jena, Napoleon, by the decrees of 
Berlin, barred English goods from Ger- 
man coasts. 

At the beginning of his war with Rus- 
sia, Napoleon, looking a hundred years 
ahead, wrote: “It all resembles a scene 
in a comedy, and the English are the 
scene shifters of the whole show.” The 
thought of reaching India by an overland 
route occupied Napoleon’s mind all his 
life. By pushing into India, the great 
Corsican hoped, even though deprived of 
a navy, to win the “ freedom of the seas.” 

The tremendous waste of strength in 
the Napoleonic wars reduced the world 
position of the ancient régime of France. 
At Waterloo the question of the dominion 
of the seas was finally decided in favor 
of England. 

Furthermore, during her original 
struggle with France, England had 
reached out and made herself the eco- 
nomic centre of the world. She had be- 
come the industrial State, the freight car- 
rier, the broker and banker of the world. 
For Karl Marx, British capitalism was 
a synonym of capitalism, and capitalism 
as he described it had many British 
traits. 

In the war with France the British 
acquired a tremendous colonial empire. 
While all the Continent was paralyzed by 
the Napoleonic wars, they temporarily 
established a monopoly of all overseas 
markets. All non-British commercial 
fleets were destroyed. During that strug- 
gle England is said to have incorporated 
4,000 European ships in her commercial 
fleet. 

After seven years of warfare, on the 
18th of February, 1801, Pitt was en- 
abled to say in Parliament: “ We have 
succeeded in developing our foreign and 
domestic trade to a higher point than it 
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has ever before attained, and we can 
look upon the present as the proudest 
year which has ever been granted to our 
land.” England was then the only rich 
country; in the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Wars she more than once held her 
Continental allies together by subsidies 
and loans. 

It is important to call to mind those 
facts, for the memory of the Napoleonic 
period was admittedly a consideration in 
the minds of British statesmen when 
they declared war upon Germany. 

It is no less important to understand 
the spiritual and moral bases of British 
world dominion, for the Briton first ex- 
celled his Continental rivals in intellect- 
ual and moral development, then over- 
came them economically by initiating the 
factory system, and finally established 
his political supremacy over them. All 
British greatness was molded in the Puri- 
tan age. The outlines of that old and 
rigid type have been worn down today, 
but it still marks the ideal type of Anglo- 
Saxon. In one phase it embodies every- 
thing that an Englishman implies by the 
word “ liberty ”—that is to say, the intel- 
lectual, economic, and political emanci- 
pation of the individual from social re- 
straint, self-control, responsibility to 
one’s own conscience, self-help based and 
systematically developed upon a strong 
physique. 

The other side of the picture shows 
severe self-restraint, dutiful service to 
one’s profession or occupation, the limi- 
tation of sexual relations to the married 
state, and a demand for the right to rule 
as a “chosen people.” The “ economic 
man ” of Adam Smith is a thoroughbred 
Briton who earns for the sake of earning 
and not to enjoy and spend. Sexual 
self-control is one of the bases upon 
which British world dominion has been 
built up. Service done to his own nation 
appears in an Englishman as a service 
done to humanity, which can be furthered 
in no way so well as by applying the 
British red to some new section of the 
world’s map. 

This faith, unshaken by any sympa- 
thetic understanding for foreigners, 
(“ natives,” whether they be Hindus or 
Germans,) is a_ source of national 
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strength of the first order. It is danger- 
ous to underrate one’s foe. The typical 
Anglo-Saxon is as hard as steel, tena- 
cious of purpose, cold as a dog’s nose. 
He is thoroughly inartistic, always ready 
to subject the gay and beautiful world 
to the hard test of arithmetic. 

Newton’s “mechanism of nature,” 
which Goethe hated so thoroughly; the 
“economic mechanism” of Ricardo, an- 
other. Englishman, which Marx railed 
against so passionately, are products of 
the calculative British mind. 

Only that nation would be able to ad- 
minister a political check to Great Brit- 
ain which has stored up within itself the 
valuable elements in the British mind 
and spirit and can offer at the same 
time a stronger and richer ideal of cul- 
ture, the nation that has developed its 
concept of civilization to new and more 
nearly eternal values. The French failed 
to develop these qualities. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that 
the spiritual supremacy of English 
thought preceded English economic and 
political and world dominion until Im- 
mauel Kant. For two hundred years the 
high point of European thought lay in 
Great Britain. The vigorous flow of 
Puritanism became stagnant in the “ en- 
lightenment ” of France; its religious 
significance was lost. 

Divine revelation was displaced by 
sober empiric religion, to which nothing 
was real that could not be touched. 
Pleasure displaced duty; nothing was of 
value that could not be tasted with pleas- 
ure. Referring to Bentham’s “ Mill of 
Happiness,” Nietzsche said: “ Man does 
not strive for happiness; but an English- 
man certainly does.” 

The French became heirs of British en- 
lightenment, as Voltaire observed and 
Macaulay repeated; France became the 
“interpreter of England’s thought to 
mankind.” In French hands enlighten- 
ment became more attractive, but also 
more radical. As a French conception, 
the “rights of man,” originally a Brit- 
ish conception, conquered the world and 
developed into the dynamite that de- 
stroyed outlived social forms. 
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But with the leverage on an irreligious 
enlightenment, even Napoleon’s genius 
could not lift British virility from the 
saddle. Deaf to the “ chatter of ideals,” 
he appealed to the baser motives in men 
—vanity, the love of titles, instincts of 
luxury. Napoleon sacrificed freedom to 
equality; he throttled parliamentary rep- 
resentation of the people. He regarded 
religion as a State-sanctioned supersti- 
tion which prevented rich people from 
being murdered by the poor. 

The spiritual ground upon which he 
stood was too soft to enable him to lift 
the British mass. The most brilliant 
Caesarism was wrecked on the hard rock 
of Anglo-Saxon strength. 

After Napoleon’s fall the colossus of 
British world dominion rose to its last 
and greatest height. Having control of 
the seas, England dominated colonial en- 
terprises, in which other nations could 
participate only so far as she was will- 
ing. In most oversea regions the Briton 
typified all Europe. Great Britain’s 
world dominion recalled the long-van- 
ished greatness of ancient Rome. 

In 1846, when England took up free 
trade, the earth was British economic 
territory. England proudly called her- 
self the “ workshop of the world.” She 
took it for granted that all other nations 
would also adopt free trade, and would 
continue to exchange their raw materials 
and foodstuffs for English manufactured 
goods. For the greatness of England 
as she was then the earth was just big 
enough. 

The Manchester school of philosophy 
can be understood only by those who 
have grasped the idea that free trade 
was the Manchester men’s method of 
British world dominion, namely, domina- 
tion of the world through commercial 
travelers and price lists. At that time 
a Briton could afford to be cosmo- 
politan because to him British interests 
were identical with the best interests of 
mankind. England, in his opinion, man- 
aged the world best as a trustee of all 
other nations, and for all peoples on the 
same basis so long as they were content 
to get along without factories or ship- 
ping! 





The Teutonic-Russian Issue 
By Dr. Alexander Redlich 


In a book recently published at Stuttgart, Dr. Redlich, the Austrian publicist, aims to 


show that Austria-Hungary was forced into war by the Czar’s Government. 


the work are given below. 


HE conflict between Austria-Hun- 

gary and Russia owes its origin 

primarily to the Russian striving 

for expansion in the Balkan Pe- 

ninsula, which in turn is only a part of 

the plan cherished by Russian politicians 
for more than 200 years. 

History has given us the story of an 
alleged will of Peter the Great, in which 
the possession of Constantinople on the 
one hand and the mastery of the Baltic 
on the other are designated as the goal of 
the Russian endeavor. This testament 
has never really had any existence, and it 
is said to be an invention of Napoleon’s, 
but its contents are in perfect accordance 
with the traditional plans which have 
been followed by all Russian rulers since 
the days of Peter the Great. * * * 

The expansion of Russia along the Bal- 
tic had come to a standstill long ago. 
But the urging toward the south has re- 
mained one of the governing principles 
of Russian policy to this day, and is to- 
day the most important of all, since its 
eastward expansion has been hindered 
for the present by Japan and England. 
This urging toward the south has, there- 
fore, for over a hundred years determined 
the nature of Russian policy toward Tur- 
key. 

It formed the first point of contact be- 
tween Russia and the Hapsburg mon- 
archy, and at first by no means in a hos- 
tile sense. For the beginning of the Rus- 
sian offensive against Turkey dates from 
the end of the defensive wars which Aus- 
tria was forced to wage for hundreds of 
years against the Ottoman Empire. So 
we behold Austria and Russia as allies 
against Turkey in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. But even at that 
time there was jealousy between the two 
empires. The Russian attempts to divide 
Turkey in conjunction with Austria-Hun- 
gary persisted to the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century. Austria-Hungary re- 
sisted these intentions, and became a 
greater obstacle to Russian dreams of 
conquest than any other power, although 
it would never have agreed to wage war 
on Russia in behalf of Turkey—in con- 
trast to the western powers who support- 
ed Turkey by force of arms in the Cri- 
mean war. For a long time the convic- 
tion has therefore prevailed in Russia 
that the way to Constantinople lay 
through Vienna. 

’ At first Russia contented itself by de- 
manding the division of Turkey, and it is 
apparent that an understanding with 
Austria-Hungary was by no means pre- 
cluded. The ancient formula of partition 
is altered to suit the new circumstances, 
and Russia is willing to reserve the east- 
ern half of the Balkan Peninsula as its 
sphere of influence and leave the west- 
ern half to the influence of Austria-Hun- 
gary. This thought already contains the 
germ of the Russian agreement to the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Russia, indeed, repeatedly 
declared itself prepared to approve the 
annexation of the occupied provinces by 
Austria-Hungary, and even urged the 
latter to proceed to take this step. * * * 

The Balkan policy of Austria-Hungary 
since the occupation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina has been marked by the greatest 
moderation. Austria-Hungary has con- 
sistently avoided any attempt to make 
further acquisitions on the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and this strict adherence to law 
has given it the right to forbid the ex- 
pansion of Russia. Without pronounc- 
ing any judgment as to whether this was 
the wisest policy to pursue, we must at 
least say that it completely refutes the 
charges against the monarchy. * * * 

Nothing shows the position of affairs 
more clearly than a comparison between 
the relations of Austria-Hungary to 
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Serbia on the one side and that of Russia 
to Bulgaria on the other. While. Serbia 
during the eight years of friendly rela- 
tions with the Dual Monarchy found her- 
self free to develop unhindered, Russia 
treated Bulgaria as a vassal State. 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was over- 
thrown by Russian influence, because he 
attempted, without the consent of St. 
Petersburg, to form an alliance with 
Eastern Roumelia, which would have been 
quite in accordance with Russian ideas. 

His successor also incurred the wrath 
of Russia when he took up an independent 
standpoint. It could not be expected that 
Austria-Hungary would be too scrupu- 
lous in making use of such dissensions 
between Russia and Bulgaria. Nothing, 
however, has prevented Bulgaria from re- 
peatedly falling back into the arms of 


Russia. Nevertheless, whenever Bulga- 
ria showed itself rebellious it was held 
responsible by St. Petersburg. * * * 

This Austro-Hungarian policy of mod- 
eration has certainly injured no one ex- 
cept perhaps the monarchy itself. It 
most not be concluded from this that she 
will, without more ado, adopt contrary 
tactics. But it is certain that with Rus- 
sia she has a different game to play, 
for her own moderation, through which 
she thought to bring the policy of Rus- 
sia to a deadlock, has robbed her of many 
chances, with entirely hindering the 
progress of Russia. She has not by any 
means remained inactive, and one may 
believe that without the Austro-Hunga- 
rian opposition, Russia would perhaps 
have already sat upon -the shore of the 
strait. 


Britain’s Blockade 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


The Atlanta Constitution received on Oct. 24, 1915, the following letter 
from Sir Gilbert Parker in reply to an editorial attacking Great Britain’s use 
of sea power in regard to American trade: 

Editor Constitution: In your issue of Sept. 12 an editorial appears com- 
menting upon the pamphlet called “ The Spectre of Navalism,” by Mr. Julian 
Corbett, which I sent to you for your consideration. I have read the article 
carefully, and it appears to me that you have mistaken Mr. Corbett’s interpreta- 
tion of the words, “ the freedom of the seas.” 

In Mr. Corbett’s view, the freedom of the seas does not mean that in time 
of war there shall be no blockade, no contraband, and that ships of all belligerent 
and of all neutral nations shall pass to and fro on the ocean as in time of peace. 
If that means the freedom of the seas in your view, or in the view of many 
Americans, I am afraid it would not be received by your executive Government 
as one possible to put into practice. 

The only weapon which the United States possesses to preserve her honor 
in peace and war, apart from the moral influence of her people, is her navy. 
Would the United States, if she went to war tomorrow with Spain or any 
other country—and I only quote Spain because there was a Spanish war not 
so long ago—agree to that freedom of the seas which would make her navy 
powerless to exercise one of its most important functions—to lay its hand on 
material which would increase the offensive and defensive power of the enemy? 

Her navy is her only available weapon, as she has not an army for expedi- 
tionary purposes. When she desires to enforce her power in Mexico she does it 
with battleships. Would she, at war with any nation on earth, deprive herself 
of 7 powerful weapons, which hasten the end of a war, blockade and con- 
traband? 

The freedom of the seas preached by Germany is advocated to protect her 
from her own naval weakness. England’s natural weapon as an island power 
is her navy. America’s natural weapon as a power in an insular position is a 
navy. Is either prepared to forego that agency, which the United States so 
freely used in her civil war? It would be yielding to nations with great land 
forces that which is the effective offset to such power. Naval power in blockad- 
ing merely does at sea what the siege of a city does on land. 

GILBERT PARKER. 

London, Oct. 4, 1915. 





Nine German 


Princes Slain 


Record of Heirs of German States in This War 


HOUGH the Kaiser and his six 
sons have so far escaped with 
their lives in the war, other great 
families of Germany have not 
been so fortunate. Out of a total of 
sixty-four of their members’ who 
marched to battle with their regiments, 
nine have been killed, among them a 
nephew of the Kaiser. 

A book has just appeared in Germany 
dedicated to the memory of these nine 
Princes, giving, wherever possible, full 
details of how they met death. If the 
information is trustworthy, the Princes 
of Germany are excellent examples to 
their followers. Without exception 
those with whom the book deals seem 
to have been popular with their men— 
brave in the face of peril and careless 
of their own safety when it was thrown 
into the scale with that of their sub- 
ordinates. 

Of the nine, no less than four were 
relatives or connections of the princely 
family of Lippe, which still rules— 
though its powers are by no means what 
they were before the creation of the 
German Empire—over various bits of 
territory sandwiched in among _ the 
greater States of Central Germany. 
One of the others, Prince Henry of 
Reuss, was of that family whose mem- 
bers have the unique custom, if they 
are in the line of succession, of taking 
the name Henry and the numeral cor- 
responding to it after all preceding 
Henrys have been counted. Thus, this 
Prince was Henry XLVI. of Reuss. 

The Princes whose careers and deaths 
are recorded in the book dedicated to 
their memory are: 

Maximilian of Hesse, son of a sister 
of the Kaiser; Friedrich Wilhelm zur 
Lippe; Friedrich of Saxe-Meiningen; 
Ernst of Saxe-Meiningen, his son; Ernst 
zur Lippe; Otto Victor of Schénburg- 
Waldenburg; Wilhelm zu _ Schénaich- 
Carolath; Wolrad zu Waldeck und Pyr- 
mont, and Henry XLVI. of Reuss. 


Prince Maximilian of Hesse, the Kai- 
ser’s nephew, was only 20 years old when 
he was killed in Northern France. He 
was a son of Prince Karl Friedrich of 
Hesse and Princess Margarete of Prus- 
sia, sister of Emperor William II. His 
father and older brother had already 
been wounded in the fighting on the 
western front. Details of the death of 
Prince Maximilian are lacking. 


Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Lippe was 
killed in the very first engagement of the 
war, the storming of Liége. He was a 
younger brother of Count Ernst zur 
Lippe-Biesterfeld, regent of the Lippe- 
Biesterfeld lands, and an uncle of their 
present ruler, Julius zur Lippe-Biester- 
feld. Prince Friedrich was born in 1858 
and became a color-bearer in one of the 
crack Prussian regiments in 1880. After 
successive promotions he received the 
rank of Colonel and in 1913 was placed 
at the head of the Seventy-fourth Han- 
over Infantry Regiment. 

Just how he met his death is a matter 
of dispute. According to some of the 
evidence he fell just after he had 
snatched up the banner of his regiment 
and began to wave it before his men, to 
encourage them in storming the fortifi- 
cations of Liége. This same account has 
it that he had already received a serious 
wound, but, utterly disregarding it, con- 
tinued to lead his men, banner in hand, 
until he fell pierced by several more 
bullets. y 

The commander of another infantry 
regiment gave a somewhat different ac- 
count of the Prince’s end. A reliable eye- 
witness, he reported, had said that a 
detachment of Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s regiment, bearing one of the regi- 
mental banners, had fought its way to a 
position on the northeastern walls of the 
City of Liége on the morning of Aug. 6, 
1914. There it was surrounded by great- 
ly superior forces of Belgians, who at- 
tacked with great fury and threatened 
to overwhelm the detachment completely. 
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The Prince commanded his men to form 
a hollow square. In this formation they 
defended themselves with the utmost de- 
termination. At last, far away to the 
left, German reinforcements were dis- 
cerned. The Prince, in a kneeling posi- 
tion, placed a field glass to his eye and 
commanded one of his men—the same 
who gave this version of his last mo- 
ments—to raise the regimental standard, 
so that the approaching Germans might 
see it plainly and be guided toward the 
spot where they were so badly needed. 

The man obeyed. He waved the ban- 
ner back and forth. This brought a hail 
of Belgian bullets. The banner was shot 
from its bearer’s hands; at the same 
moment the Prince fell, shot in the breast 
and throat. He started to say something 
beginning with the words, “Take my 
greetings to—” but died before he could 
finish. 

Kaiser Wilhelm sent a message of con- 
dolence on Prince Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
death to the reigning Prince of Lippe, in 
which he said: 

“TI beg you to accept the expression 
of my sincerest sympathy on the occa- 
sion of the death of your worthy uncle, 
who, as a shining example of a brave 
German Prince, died at the head of his 
regiment at Liége for Emperor and em- 
pire.” 

The Prince’s body was taken to his 
native land and buried beside his an- 
cestors at Detmold. 

Prince Friedrich of Saxe-Meiningen, 
the next German Prince to fall, was 
connected with the Lippe house by mar- 
riage, his widow being a sister of the 
reigning Prince of Lippe. He was a 
son of Prince Friedrich of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, and was born Oct. 12, 1861. Un- 
like most scions of princely houses, he 
was studious, averse to display and 
social life. As a student at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, back in the eighties, 
he refused to have an adjutant or other 
followers, as was the custom with men 
of his rank, and refused even to keep 
a carriage and horses. His high lineage 
brought him membership in the “ Bo- 
russia,” most exclusive of the students’ 
dueling corps, to which only noblemen 
can belong, but he attended. its meet- 
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ings but rarely, despite the fact that 
the present Emperor, at that time a 
Bonn student, was very prominent in 
“ Borussia ” gatherings. 

The Prince got his “ baptism of fire,” 
or something like it, while at Bonn, 
when a retort exploded near him while 
he was making a chemical experiment. 

As a Lieutenant at Strassburg, he 
continued to keep away from gayety and 
social life and devoted himself to hard 
study of the subject of artillery, which 
branch of the service he had entered 
after being made Colonel in 1902, Brig- 
adier General in 1907, and Major Gen- 
eral in 1910. He was retired at his re- 
quest in 1913. Five months before his 
death he celebrated his silver wedding. 

He went to the front when war be- 
gan, although he had broken his arm a 
short time before in a fall. His 18- 
year-old son, Prince Ernst, doomed like 
his father to death, also joined his reg- 
iment. 

For a time it was impossible for his 
relatives to learn details of Prince 
Friedrich’s death, as men were falling 
by thousands on the western and east- 
ern fronts, but at last another of his 
sons, Prince George, wrote thus to his 
mother from Brussels: 


IT have made a long excursion from here to 
France, and at Charleroi spoke with a priest 
who was present when father’s body was 
embalmed. 

In the evening I got to Laon, where I vis- 
ited a friend, whose uncle commands the di- 
vision in which father fought, and I also saw 
father’s successor, the present commander of 
his brigade. Hipp (orderly of the dead 
Prince) was also at Laon, and I spoke to 
him, and also saw father’s horses, Molly, 
Dora, and Carmen. Hipp has taken good 
care of the horses and is quite well himself. 
Others whom I saw were Captain Weitz, 
father’s Adjutant, who was with him up to 
the last minute, and another gentleman on 
father’s staff, who has often spoken with 
Count Meerfeldt, in whose arms father died. 

According to their stories, father and Weitz 
rode forward on Aug. 23 on a reconnoissance 
into the woods south of Charleroi. The 
enemy fired only a little and did not disturb 
them. But when our infantry came out of 
the woods 4 terrible firing began. 

Father continued to reconnoitre in the midst 
of it without getting hit. As our infantry 
could get no further without artillery sup- 
port, father himseif went back to bring up a 
battery. Ignoring-the enemy’s fire, he rode 
up a slope to pick out a position for the 
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guns, and allowed nobody to accompany him, 
as he did not wish to endanger them. He 
then led the battery in person to the chosen 
position, again came under sharp fire and 
again escaped unharmed. 

While the artillery was firing, he resumed 
his post of observation by a house near the 
fringe of the woods, and climbed on an over- 
turned wagon to see better. But the fire got 
too hot, so he went into the house. 

Then he was struck. In spite of repeated 
warnings, he persisted in going outside the 
house, where Count Meerfeldt had already 
been struck. He. tried to jump to one side, 
but crumpled up in the very act, and died in- 
stantly. The wounds seem to have come 
from machine gun bullets, but possibly he 
was hit by three shrapnel balls, all at the 
same time, just as I have been by two at 
once. 

The soldiers put him immediately on a 
stretcher. * * * On the morning before he 
died he wrote to you. One of the staff offi- 
cers recalled that father asked him whether 
he had written to his wife, adding that he 
himself had done so. 

Hipp, the Prince’s orderly, also wrote 
a letter to his master’s widow, in which 
he said: 

“Your Highness may imagine how I 
feel. At first it seemed as if he could 
not possibly be dead. But one has to 
get accustomed little by little.” 

In the dead man’s pocket a letter ad- 
dressed to his wife was found, with a 
streak of blood across it. And in his 
pocketbook was her picture, also drenched 
with his blood. 

His body was taken to Germany and 
buried in the town cemetery at Meinin- 
gen. 

His son, Prince Ernst of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen, lay dead in Northern France, un- 
beknown to his relatives at home, while 
the bells of Meiningen were tolling for 
his father. The news had come that he 
was wounded and a prisoner at Mau- 
beuge, then still in French hands. That 
was all. 

When the Germans captured Mau- 
beuge, investigations conducted by Ger- 
man officers proved that Prince Ernst 
had died of his wounds, and it fell to the 
Kaiser to communicate the news to the 
young man’s sister at Meiningen, who in 
turn broke it to his mother, already 
mourning her husband and uncle. 

Prince Ernst had a presentiment that 
he would never see his home again. 
Just before his departure he collected a 
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number of keepsakes, asked his mother 
to distribute them among his best friends, 
and said to her: 

“T shall never return.” 

Wounded comrades who did return de- 
scribed the boy’s death. He was on pa- 
trol duty north of Maubeuge. The ene- 
my made a sudden sortie; the Prince’s 
horse was shot under him. Close beside 
him lay a non-commissioned officer, 
pinned under his horse and wounded. 
The Prince scrambled to his side and 
helped the man to his feet. 

As he did it a bullet struck him in the 
head. Men rushed to help him. He mo- 
tioned them away. 

“We must not be taken,” he said; 
“that would be terrible.” Then he lost 
consciousness. In a few moments the 
French rushed up and overpowered the 
Prince’s comrades. They took him into 
Maubeuge to the hospital, where he died 
the next day without having recovered 
consciousness. 

Another comrade told how the French 
soldiers took the buttons from the uni- 
forms of those captured with the Prince, 
as they were the first Germans to be 
taken, but respectfully refrained from 
touching those of the latter. This same 
man declared that the conduct of the 
French in Maubeuge had been most chiv- 
alrous. They did all in their power for 
Prince Ernst, and spoke in high terms 
of the courage and calm he had shown 
in the engagement. And they buried 
him with military honors. 

Prince Ernst zur Lippe, fourth of the 
Lippe family to fall in the war, lost his 
life near St. Quentin late in August, 
1914. He, too, was young, like Prince 
Ernst, having been born in 1892. 

He was killed by the explosion of an 
ammunition wagon beside which he was 
standing. Projectiles struck him in the 
back, causing instant death. He was 
carried to the rear, where a Captain 
closed his eyes. Next morning he was 
buried close to where he fell. 

Later his body was exhumed and 
buried in a strip of woods near Det- 
mold, the principal town of the Lippe 
lands, lying opposite the great’ monu- 
ment erected to the German national 
hero Hermann, who destroyed the Roman 
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legions in the battle of the Teutoburg 
Forest. Of him also the Kaiser wrote 
in terms of high praise in a telegram of 
condolence to the ruler of Lippe. 

Prince Otto of Schénburg-Waldenburg, 
of a family exercising lordship over ter- 
ritory in Saxony, was killed fighting in 
the neighborhood of Rheims soon after 
his thirty-third birthday. He was a Lieu- 
tenant in the Potsdam Guard Hussars, in 
which his father, who preceded him as 
Prince of Schénberg-Waldenburg, had 
served fourteen years. In memory of 
his father the young Prince gave a fund 
of 20,000 marks, ($5,000,) the income of 
which is turned over to deserving non- 
commissioned officers of the regiment 
and their families. On coming of age, in 
1903, he gave other large sums for char- 
itable purposes. 

Prince Otto served at the beginning 
of the war on the eastern front. He was 
then transferred to France, and ten days 
after joining his regiment he took part 
in his last fight. 

He met death, like so many other offi- 
cers, while making a reconnoissance to 
determine the enemy’s position. Accom- 
panied by a small detachment, he was 
riding toward a railway embankment, 
when some French infantrymen hidden 
behind it suddenly opened fire on the 
party. One of the first bullets struck 
the Prince, who fell from his horse. His 
men hurried to his side, intent on giving 
him first aid, but he called out to them 
not to bother about him, but to report 
at once to headquarters the presence of 
the hostile troops and not to come back 
for him until they had done it. 

They obeyed, made their report, and 
one hour later returned to where the 
Prince had fallen, accompanied by a doc- 
tor. But the Prince was dead. The doc- 
tor said that he must have breathed his 
last within a few minutes after being 
hit. The bullet had entered a little below 
his heart. 

During a lull in the fighting he was 
buried by his comrades under a rosebush, 
the entire corps of officers of the Hussar 
regiment forming the funeral cortége. 
Later his body was exhumed and taken to 
Lichtenstein, where it was again buried 
with full military honors. On this occa- 
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sion it was borne to the place of sepul- 
ture by wounded soldiers convalescing in 
Germany. They carried ahead of the 
coffin the simple wooden cross which had 
marked the Prince’s burial place in 
France. 

Prince Wilhelm zu Schénaich-Carolath, 
a Lieutenant in a regiment of Uhlans, 
was killed in Belgium a few days before 
his thirty-fourth birthday. Having rid- 
den ahead of his regiment to ascertain 
whether the village of Meysse was occu- 
pied by the enemy, he fell into a regular 
hornets’ nest. His men drew rein, 
wheeled their horses, and made off with- 
out noticing that their leader had fallen 
wounded to the ground. 

When they missed him, a number of 
them galloped back, only to learn that 
the village was in the possession of Eng- 
lish and French troops. This gave an 
opportunity to one of the Prince’s men, 
a Uhlan called Jacob, to prove himself a 
man of splendid nerve. Though he knew 
that Meysse was held by the foe, Jacob 
crept into the village, entered a house on 
which a Red Cross flag was flying, and 
found the Prince, severely wounded. Ree- 
ognizing the brave soldier, the Prince ex- 
claimed: “ Well, well, there’s one of the 
Second Squadron Uhlans.” 

Then he swooned. In spite of the dan- 
ger, Jacob stood around while a doctor 
did what he could for the wounded man. 

“Are you being well cared for?” he 
asked the Prince. “My commander 
wishes to be sure of it.” The Prince said 
that his wound was not serious. Then 
he gave his pistol to the brave soldier. 
“ Keep it for yourself,” he said. He tried 
to say more, but was too weak. 

“You’d better get out of here,” the 
doctor advised Jacob. “The enemy’s all 
around.” Seeing he could do nothing for 
the wounded man, the Uhlan crept back 
to the German lines and reported on what 
he had seen. He got the Iron Cross. 

Soon the Germans drove the enemy 
out of Meysse and set about finding 
Prince Wilhelm. The doctor said that 
he had been transferred to Brussels. 
There they learned that he had died the 
night before, soon after reaching the 
hospital. 

The news of the death of Prince Wo!- 
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rad Friedrich zu Waldeck und Pyrmont 
reached Waldeck, his ancestral domain, 
on Oct. 18 of Jast year, just as the peo- 
ple were eagerly awaiting news of some 
victory that might serve to lend lustre to 
the celebration of the aniversary of the 
battle of Leipsic on that day. Instead of 
any such news his family received a tele- 
gram reading: “Prince Wolrad killed Oct. 
17 at Moorslede, while leading a patrol.” 

He was born in 1892 and from early 
childhood showed signs of a determined 
and original cast of mind. Once he was 
told that he must takeoff his hat when 
people saluted him. “Why?” he ob- 
jected. “Brother Fritz keeps his sol- 
dier’s helmet on, doesn’t he?” His fam- 
ily wanted to make a lawyer of him, but 
his heart was set on being either a sailor 
or a soldier. 

After studying in Germany, he spent 
some time at Oxford in the Summer of 
1910, and then attended the University of 
Grenoble in France. After spending 
some time as a student at Heidelberg and 
Halle, the family decided that it was no 
use to try to keep the Prince from his 
bent, so he became a soldier. In his new 
profession he showed far more proficien- 
cy than as a college student, and was 
soon made a Lieutenant in one of the 
Hessian dragoon regiments. 

He fought in the Vosges, on the Meuse, 
in the battle of the Marne. His letters 
home told vividly of terrible scenes. Once, 
he narrated, some Frenchmen held up 
their hands in token of surrender and 
then fired on the Germans approaching 
to capture them. The Prince’s revolver 
was shot out of his hand; several of his 
comrades fell. 

“ After that all the Frenchmen were 
killed, whether wounded or not,” he wrote 
grimly. “ Prisoners were not taken and 
have not been taken since.” 
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Two of his horses were shot under him 
in the course of the fighting in France 
before he himself was killed, and a third 
when he, too, gave up his life. This was 
in a fight at Moorslede, near Lille. He 
was trying to aid a wounded dragoon of 
his command when a bullet killed him in- 
stantly. His orderly wrote: 


“He looked after his men as if they 
were his own people. He was much be- 
loved among us. You cannot imagine 
how badly the dragoons felt when his 
Highness was killed. He was the best 
officer in the regiment. He went out on 
more patrol rides than any other officer, 
because he could find the roads better 
than the rest. Every one wanted to go 
patrol riding with him.” 

Prince Wolrad was something of a poet 
and wrote a number of verses by no 
means martial in character, with titles 
like “ The Silence of the Forest” and 
“ Homesickness.” His body was taken 
back to Germany and buried with im- 
pressive ceremonies on the Hagen Moun- 
tain in his native domain. 

Prince Henry XLVI. of Reuss was only 
19 years old when he fell. He left school 
to go to the front, and was made a Lieu- 
tenant in a Hessian regiment. 


His one wish was to win the Iron Cross. 
It was never fulfilled. In an attack on 
English trenches near La Bassée he was 
struck by shrapnel fragments and killed 
on the spot. 

His soldiers apparently were quite at- 
tached to him. One private, a much older 
man, was always called “ father ” by the 
boy. An old railroad flagman at a rail- 
road crossing in Marburg, where the 
Prince used to live, said that every one in 
the neighborhood liked him. “ He never 
passed without stopping to chat with 
us,” said the old fellow. 
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The Sultan of Turkey 


By Professor James Israel 


Surgeon to the Sultan 


Called to Constantinople last June for 
the purpose of performing an operation 
on Mohammed V., Professor James Israel, 
the famous German surgeon, on his re- 
turn to Berlin, in an interview, as trans- 
lated below from the Berliner Tageblatt, 
spoke on his experiences while giving 
literally relief to the “Sick Man” of 
Europe, as follows: 

WAS requested by the Turkish Am- 
| bassador on June 10 to hasten to 

Constantinople. The journey was 

very slow, and I did not reach my 
destination until the 16th. I found the 
aged Sultan in a very poor condition. 
For years he has suffered from gall 
stones, and it took me an entire week to 
determine whether an operation could 
be undertaken without danger. 

Not only medical consideration was in 
question, but political, for in case there 
should have been a fatal issue to the 
operation, a change in ruler would have 
been necessary, and that would at the 
time mentioned have had grave conse- 
quences. 

In respect to this matter I had a num- 
ber of conferences with both the Grand 
Vizier and the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, with the result that they finally 
left the decision entirely in my own 
hands. In view of the fact that without 
an operation the days of the Sultan 
would have been much shortened, and on 
account of the great pain in which the 
patient constantly found himself, I de- 
termined to operate, which resulted in the 
removal of the gall stones. As you 
know, the Sultan quickly recovered. 

In view of the advanced age of the 
Sultan the courage with which he under- 
went the operation was really remark- 
able. Shortly before it took place he 
said to me: “I am not afraid to die, for 
in my present condition I am of little 
service to my country.” As his oldest 
son remarked that he could not under- 
stand how he had the courage to place 


himself on the operating table, the Sultan 
recited the words of a Persian poet which 
was to the effect that “ An old horse of 
blooded stock can always endure more 
than a young horse of inferior stock.” 

It is to be taken for granted that I had 
many talks with the Sultan, but the con- 
versation was naturally somewhat diffi- 
cult, since his Majesty speaks no other 
language than Turkish, and a French in- 
terpreter had to be employed. Much of 
what I was told cannot be made public 
because of its political nature. I will 
take the chance, however, of repeating 
some of his talk with me. For instance, 
he said: “ When you get back to Berlin 
tell the Emperor that I am no friend like 
the King of Italy, but that I keep my 
word unqualifiedly in every instance.” 

From my own observations, as well 
as from what I learned in many military 
and political quarters on the ground, 
the Sultan is absolutely right in believ- 
ing that victory will crown the efforts 
of the central powers and Turkey, and 
that the activities of the Quadruple En- 
tente against the Dardanelles will come 
to nought. 

The conversation with Professor Israel 
then turned to other matters. -Very inter- 
esting were his observations regarding 
affairs in Constantinople. When asked 
whether it was true, as reported in the 
newspapers of the Entente powers, that 
the greatest depression ruled in the cap- 
ital, Professor Israel replied: “ There is 
no truth in such reports. Neither in 
Constantinople nor elsewhere in Turkey 
do the people: show the slightest nervous- 
ness. On the whole, the Turk is not 
nervous. He displays great calmness, 
and I had special opportunity for noticing 
this quality. 

The war is reflected principally in the 
uncountable masses of soldiers that pass 
through the city, and the streams of 
wounded that necessarily fill the hos- 
pitals to overflowing, and of which 30 
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per cent., due to the excellent care given It may be understood that I had ocea- 
them, return to the front within a short sion to meet many of the leading men of 
time. In regard to the food question, the-country, both at Court and among 
there appears to be no difference be- the military. Everywhere I found the 
tween now and what obtained in times strongest possible belief that the Darda- 
of peace. This refers to almost all nelles would hold against any attack that 
kinds of products. Nor did I find the eoyld be brought against the defenders. 
prices much changed. This was especially so since plenty of 
I learned from personal observations in| ,mmunition had come to hand. 
the hospital that the Turkish soldiers, 
with scarcely any exceptions, request to 
be sent to the front immediately they 


are well. This desire is expressed by as 
both officers and privates. Visiting half have been told by the Grand Vizier and 


a dozen hospitals I everywhere found the the Foreign Minister how much they feel 
care of the wounded most excellent. I themselves bound to Germany and the 
know for a fact that the same condition Germans. Above all, Enver Pasha is 


prevails among the troops on the Gal- tireless in emphasizing his admiration 
lipoli Peninsula. for German ingenuity and industry. 


The existing relationship between the 
Germans and the Turks is such that it 
could not be better. Again and again I 


Kultur in Constantinople 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung publishes a report to the effect that four- 
teen German professors are to be assigned to serve at the Turkish University at 
Stamboul. The German-Turkish Society is authority for the information that the 
Ottoman Government is responsible for the new step to introduce more German 
Kultur into the empire. Commenting editorially on the matter the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung says: 

This decision is an unquestioned evidence that the Turkish Government, not- 
withstanding war and its trials, looks into the future. Not only the military alliance 
with Germany is to be of service, but in a cultural direction we can expect much. 


The matter concerns no less than fourteen professors, respectively of psychology 
and pedagogy, of history touching the Oriental peoples, geography, geology and 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, technical chem- 
istry, law, economics, financial economy, ural languages, and Semetic languages. 


In the selection of professors, the co-operative efforts of the German adviser to 
the Turkish Minister of Education, Counselor Schmidt, with the Constantinople 
authorities, have borne fruit. Up to the present, the following educators have de- 
clared themselves ready to accept the difficult task in Turkey: Dr. Anschuetsz, 
Psychology and Pedagogy, Hamburg; Professor Dr. Lehmann-Haupt, Ancient His- 
tory, the University of Berlin; Dr. Obst, Geography, Marburg; Dr. Penck, Geology, 
Leipsic; Dr. Leick, Botany, Greifswald; Dr. Hoesch, Organic Chemistry, Technical 
High School, Charlottenburg; Dr. Fester, Technical Chemistry, University of Frank- 
fort; Professor Dr. Schoenborn, Jurisprudence, Tuebingen, and Professor Dr. Giese, 
Turkish Language, the Oriental Seminary. ; 

The Turkish language is to be used throughout, since the students have but a 
slight acquaintance with German, and French, considering the present situation, is 
out of the question. The first year of the five that the professors will spend in 
Turkey will be given up almost entirely to familiarizing with the language, which 
is not one of the easiest. It is to be hoped that the efforts which will be made at 
Stamboul in the present instance will bear as rich fruit as has been the case where 
German Kultur has been introduced in other countries. 























The Trade of Persia 


By Hermann F. Geiler 


In the Frankfurter Zeitung, Herr 
Geiler, the well-known Munich traveler, 
gives his impressions of Persian trade 
conditions at the present time, and as 
changes may be effected by the war, as 
follows: 


BUSINESS activity, such as we 
A understand it, is out of the 
question when considering the 
trade of Persia. This is even 
the case in cities of first importance. 
One of the first surprises to meet the 
stranger who seeks out the business sec- 
tions, the bazaars, is the absolute lack 
of advertising efforts. In even the least 
important towns of Anatolia one ob- 
serves and becomes fascinated by the 
innumerable fanciful signs along the 
streets, with inscriptions extolling all 
manner of wares. The attitude of the 
merchants, with their insistence that one 
buy of them, is another evidence showing 
the tireless activity of the traders. Then 
there are the countless street peddlers 
that throughout Turkey, even in Con- 
stantinople, are characteristic of the city 
life. 

The Persian tradesman takes a differ- 
ent stand. He considers it beneath his 
dignity to descend to such means as re- 
quire expenditure of lung power, or make 
the public acquainted with his commodi- 
ties through displays or advertisements. 
There is a motto among them to the 
effect that “he is the best business man 
who is known, without making himself 
known.” The trade propaganda extends 
from mouth to mouth, between seller and 
buyer; never does the producer do 
business direct with the retailer, but al- 
ways there is the middleman as the go- 
between. The Persian manufacturer 
would never think of doing business ex- 
cept through agents or jobbers. 

The bazaar life of Persia is responsible 
for much of the lack of publicity methods. 
Almost always the bazaars are located in 
very narrow streets that house industrial 
activity as well. Anything new in the 


way of articles of this or that kind are 
almost immediately known to the pur- 
chasing classes. Those in search of 
goods know to a certainty where com- 
modities are to be found, in what quan- 
tities, and at what prices. This is a fact 
that has prevailed for generations. The 
merchants are known to everybody. That 
is one reason why there does not seem 
to be any great necessity for publicity. 
The entire effort of the business man 
is to keep expenses down in order to be 
able to sell his goods as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 


High rents are an abomination to the 
Persian merchant. The darker and 
smaller the establishment the happier -he 
appears to be. Signs are only conspicu- 
cus by their absence. The nasal organ 
is the guide leading to the shoemaker, 
the dealer in confections, the hairdresser, 
the cheesemonger. 


This peculiarly psychological business 
method of the Persian, this desire to live 
in retirement and self-conscious dignity, 
finds its expression even in the affairs of 
the Imperial Bank of Persia. This great 
institution transacts most of its business 
in some very unpretentious rooms within 
the bazaar section, where, to the tune of 
ihe ever-present tea urn and the smoking 
of cigarettes, trade amounting to millions 
is conducted annually. And yet, there 
stands the palace-like structure of the 
bank itself in the central square of 
Teheran, while the real business is trans- 
acted in those smoke-filled bazaar rooms. 


This desire to remain in the back- 
ground is illustrated again and again 
when some Persian merchant with wide 
connections returns from a trip to Euro- 
pean centres of trade and boasts of the 
fact that he did his most important busi- 
ness with a house that possessed the most 
unpretentious offices and salesrooms, but 
which, however, had immense stocks in 
such an out of the way locality. 


So long as Russia and England 
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strove with each other for the upper 
hand in Persia the condition referred to 
remained unchanged. The war has fur- 
nished the opportunity for German and 
Turkish influence to get a _ foothold. 
Within the past year Turkish business 
and industrial enterprises, backed by 
German acumen, have been able to sup- 
plant the English and Russian influence 
in various quarters. Efforts are being 
made to show the Persian trader the ad- 
vantage of publicity as practiced by Ger- 


many. There is already noticed a tend- 
ency to take kindly to the methods in 
vogue in Europe as regards elaborate 
signs over business establishments. <A 
dozen of these signs are in evidence now 
in the bazaar quarters. And the news- 
papers of Teheran are beginning to fill 
with advertisements of financial houses. 
The German-Turkish influence is_ in- 
creasing to the extent that a boycott has 
virtually been instituted against goods of 
Russian or English origin. 


Before Marching, and After 


(IN MEMORIAM: F. W. G.) 


By THOMAS HARDY 


(From The Fortnightly Review) 


Orion swung southward aslant 

Where the starved Egdon pine trees had thinned, 

The Pleiads aloft seemed to pant 

With the heather that twitched in the wind; 
But he looked on indifferent to sights such as these, 
Unswayed by love, friendship, home joy, or home sorrow, 
And wondered to what he would march on the morrow. 


The crazed household clock with its whirr 

Rang midnight within as he stood, 

He heard the low sighing of her 

Who had striven from his birth for his good; 
But he still only asked the Spring starlight, the breeze, 
What great thing or small thing his history would borrow 
From that Game with Death he would play on the morrow. — 


When the heath wore the robe of late Summer, 

And the fuchsia bells, hot in the sun, 

Hung red by the door, a quick comer 

Brought tidings that marching was done 
For him who had joined in that game overseas 
Where Death stood to win; though his memory would borrow 
A brightness therefrom not to die on the morrow. 


September, 1915. 





Why the Russian Duma Was Prorogued 


By a Russian 


This article appeared originally in The London Daily News. 


T HE prorogation of the Duma, an 
act which aroused extraordinary 
excitement throughout Russia, 
and might have had still more 
serious consequences, seems to have pro- 
duced in England little more than vague 
speculation as to its reasons. In England 
people have not understood the series of 
events which led up to prorogation of 
the Duma. What is even more impor- 
tant, they have not shared the legitimate 
confidence and rejoicing which should 
have been given them had they clearly 
understood the events that followed on 
the prorogation. 

It is important to realize exactly what 
the Duma stood for in the mind of the 
Russian Nation. The Russians were en- 
during a heavy mental stress of a long 
period of retreat. This retreat was on a 
gigantic, obvious scale, obvious in its ef- 
fects even to those many hundreds of 
miles from the front. It was explained 
by a shortage of ammunition and equip- 
ment. Wounded soldiers returning into 
the heart of the country and into the 
capital brought to town and village 
stories that made that lack af ammuni- 
tion and equipment more than a mere 
factor in an intellectual problem. 

The result of this was that the na- 
tion, not doubting of ultimate victory, 
was clamorous for open criticism and 
some sort of control of the paid official- 
dom which it felt had played it false. The 
Duma seemed, to the educated classes, to 
the peasants, to the workpeople in the 
towns, to the very cabmen of the capital, 
their only hope of such criticism And con- 
trol. For a time it was refused to them. 
Then, under the stress of the fall of War- 
saw, it was considered unsafe to pro- 
voke public opinion by further refusal, 
and the Duma was summoned. All for 
a moment seemed to be well, and the Du- 
ma, conscious of the nation behind it, 
astonished everybody by the frankness 
with which it set forth in a hundred 


speeches the thoughts that had been in 
the minds of all. 

To understand what followed it is nec- 
essary to realize the nature of the Rus- 
sian politician, and no less the differ- 
ence between this Duma and those that 
had preceded it. 

First let me describe the difference, 
the essential difference, between this 
Duma and those that had preceded it. 
That will explain why the enemies of 
the Duma, the believers in reaction, in 
the traditional form of the Russian au- 
tocracy, were seriously afraid of a Par- 
liament which for the first time was a 
Parliament in fact as well as in name. 
The point to realize is this, that there 
are fourteen political parties repre- 
sented in the Russian Duma. These par- 
ties are as follows: 

The Extreme Right. 

The Nationalist. 

The Progressive Nationalist. 

The Right Octobrists. 

The Zemstvo Octobrists. 

The Left Octobrists. 

The Poles. 

The Mohammedans. 

The Peasants. 

The Progressives. 

The Cadets. 

The Labor members. 

The Social Democrats. 

The Social Democrats (minority party.) 

The word minority distinguishing the 
Social Democrats does not refer to the 
members, but to the result of a Con- 
gress held in Sicily some ten years ago. 

While thus disunited the Duma was 
weak, but things became very different 
when Miliukov, the leader of the Cadets, 
and Gushkov, the Octobrist, who fought 
for the Boers, and in many ways has 
proved himself one of the strongest per- 
sonalities in Russian politics, working 
together, succeeded in forming what was 
called the Progressive bloc. They com- 
bined all the parties in the preceding 
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list except on the one side the Extreme 
Right, Nationalists and Progressive Na- 
tionalists, and, on the other, the Social 
Democrats. Then, for the first time, the 
Bureaucracy was faced by a Duma with 
the power of making itself felt. The 
majority enjoyed by the Progressive bloc 
was absolutely overwhelming, and the 
power the bloc enjoyed was not slow in 
affecting both sides. 

The next stage in the story depended 
on the peculiar character of the average 
Russian politician. No sooner do any 
two Russians agree on anything than 
they sit down to draw up a program. No 
sooner had the Progressive bloc been 
formed than, in spite of the fact that 
every man in it was solely concentrated 
on doing what should be done for the 
winning of the war, they sat down to 
elaborate and serious consultation on 
their program, which was to show every- 
body on what subjects they were all 
agreed. They produced a program em- 
bodying about a dozen points, including 
reform of the Zemtvos, a broadening of 
the franchise, the recognition of trade 
unions, and the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment possessing public confidence, 
which meant a Government of public 
men not recruited from the ranks of of- 
ficialdom. 

It is obvious on the face of it that the 
few points I have noted are enough to 
constitute the widest possible reforma- 
tion in the Russian system of govern- 
ment. The leaders of the bloc have since 
declared that they did not mean this 
program as anything but a statement of 
ultimate hopes on which they were 
agreed, and that for the present they 































were content to concentrate their at- 
tention on the successful prosecution of 
the war. They had not said so when 
they formulated the program, and they 
gave their enemies the opportunity of 
saying: “Look what these people are 
determined to do under cover of the 
national difficulty.” The result was to 
be foreseen. The Premier Goremykin, 
an old reactionary, went off to the Czar, 
and, as a reply to what he could well 
make out to be a threat on the part of the 
bloc, obtained a decree of prorogation, 
which he held before his colleagues of 
the Cabinet who had met to consider the 
question. With the exception of one 
man, all sided against him; but there lay 
the Czar’s order on the table, and the 
thing was done, very politely, the en- 
raged Duma being told that it had suc- 
cessfully accomplished its destiny. 

But for the patriotism of the mem- 
bers the result might have been chaos. 
There was a time when Miliukov threat- 
ened that all members of his party who 
were also on the committees formed for 
dealing with questions of munitions, &c., 
would resign their positions. This would 
have been an incitement from above to 
a general and disastrous strike. He was 
fortunately made to see the danger of it, 
and the leaders of every party set them- 
selves to preventing disturbance of any 
kind. The story is not yet over. In any 
case the Duma will have learned that 
whatever may be its ultimate aims, what- 
ever its apparent power, it is better not 
by a display of tactlessness (with which, 
after all, it is hard not to sympathize) 
to set a lever under itself and in the 
hands of its enemies. 


The Czar’s Daily Habits 


In a dispatch to The London Times from Russian Headquarters, dated Oct. 


22, 1915, the following appeared: 


The Czar personally gives most of his time to military affairs, leading a life 
of the greatest simplicity and winning ovations from townspeople each time he 
appears in the streets, which he very frequently does. He drives every after- 
noon without guards or escorts and walks about the country talking with the 
peasants and others. He is almost invariably accompanied by his son and is 
apparently absolutely devoted to the heir to the throne. The Czarevitch, whom 
I have seen repeatedly, impresses one as a healthy, high-spirited boy of great 
charm and winning personality. Since being here I am inclined to believe the 
talk of a separate peace, which was widely circulated after the fall of Warsaw, 


never had any basis in fact from the beginning of the war. 
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Dutch Opinion of Italy and Germany 


By a Hollander 


The Nieuwe Courant, Amsterdam, in its issue of Sept. 1, published the impressions of 
a Hollander as gathered by him in passing through Italy and Germany on his way home 
from Egypt. A translation of the article appears below. 


REALLY comprehensive under- 
A standing among the people, an 
absolute conviction, appeared to 
me to be absent in Italy. One did 
not feel that this war, as in the case of 
the other countries concerned, centred 
around Italy’s national existence. It is 
true that i had heard a good deal about 
Italia irredenta, about national unity, of 
the domination of the Adriatic. But now 
it sounded very much like pure rhetoric. 
Not once did I get the impression that 
deep-rooted thoughts were at the bottom 
of it all. 

To me it appeared like automatic rep- 
etitions of sugar-coated ideas; not the 
outpourings of a people’s soul brought 
from its inner researches and replete 
with passionate longing. If I am not 
much mistaken, here lies the great dan- 
ger to Italy. Just as in the case of the 
individual cause and effect hang _ to- 
gether, so also where the collective as- 
piration of a nation is concerned. Italy’s 
psychological mobilization, as it were, 
does not seem to me sufficient. Both 
motive and mobility of people’s genius, 
from which springs and develops a na- 
tional war, are too weak in the present 
instance. The enthusiasm resembles a 
soap bubble; a pretty poem, perhaps, due 
to the assistance rendered by scribbler 
politicians. All this is not enough for a 
nation that must strain every nerve to 
make use of its power. 

I do not speak here of the justice of 
the Italian cause nor of the high value 
of Italy’s performance. I only doubt 
whether the preparations had been of 
the right sort; whether Italy had used 
common sense in placing its idealism 
and susceptibility in jeopardy by thus 
departing from its place of national in- 
dependence on the other side of the Alps. 
Italy must bring other psychical factors 
to the front so as to reap from its na- 
tional efforts of the present. The victory 


in this war belongs to those who show 
the greatest energy and know how to 
take advantage of each step gained. If 
the Italians want to win they must find 
a way to awaken their national energy. 
True, Italy entered enthusiastically into 
the war, but the heavy losses have al- 
ready had the effect of dampening this 
enthusiasm. 

It is my opinion that there is danger 
of the soap bubble bursting much more 
suddenly than it appeared. No matter 
how brilliant may have been the military 
preparations; the cannons may be ever so 
plentiful and powerful, the courage of 
the troops exemplary, Italy can hardly 
expect to play any conspicuous rdle in 
this war because back of all its parapher- 
nalia there lacks the driving spring that, 
to my mind, is the really valuable fac- 
tor—the absolute, national conscience 
that turns an entire people in but one 
directicn. 

I was in Germany but a short time; 
about five days in the north and south. 
I purposed, however, to get the fullest 
possible amount of observation that my 
limited stay allowed. I: wanted to ab- 
sorb the spiritual atmosphere, as well as 
to get at the bottom of the people’s sen- 
timent and ambition. The confession 
must be made here that these five days 
made a powerful impression upon me. 
Was the sudden contrast the reason? I 
came from a country replete with indo- 
lence, Egypt; for a whole year I had 
been living in an anti-German atmos- 
phere. Or were there other reasons? 
Germany exhibited something that drew 
me within the radius of its suggestive 
aim; a power so great that I had to 
summon my whole strength not to fall 
from the pedestal of my calculating ob- 
jectivity; not to be swallowed up in the 
immensity of the German aspiration. 

I discovered neither famine nor lack 
of work; no people depressed and eager 
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for peace. Although the newspapers of 
the Quadruple Entente had prepared me 
to find a shortage of soldiers, I could 
not see it. Germany continued to live 
its normal life. People bought goods, 
they kept on traveling, money appeared 
to be plentiful. There was plenty of 
luxury in evidence. Where the money 
came from I am unable to say. To all 
appearances the war was bringing good 
business. The entire land seemed to me 
like a garrison. Everywhere I saw new, 
trained soldiers. Not children, nor old 
men, but soldiers flushed with health and 
young manhood; men in their best years. 

In spite of the tremendous efforts in 
the east, notwithstanding the numerous 
strength on the western front, there 
seemed to be not the slightest diminution 
in human material. The great result of 
the campaign in the east brought along 
a renewed national consciousness. No 
one could be found who did not believe 
absolutely that final victory would fall 
to Germany. To be sure, many mourned 
the great losses sustained, but not a 
soul desired on that account to give up 
until fully victorious. The nation is even 
now preparing for another Winter cam- 
paign. All submit to the inevitable, 
while resting their complete confidence 
in the Government and the army lead- 
ers. 

To a neutral like myself it seemed 
rather comical to see the abounding 
hatred that existed against the English. 
All Germany appeared united in this re- 
spect. Toward France there was shown 
a certain amount of compassion; Russia 
was viewed with indifference. But with 
England there was no compromise. I 
had had no opportunity for knowing to 
what extent this hatred was encouraged 
by the political exigencies of the mo- 
ment, or whether it was an outcropping 
of the nationalistic energy. For that 
reason I tried to get at the fountain head 
of this feeling and to learn its course 
of development. I learned that in Ger- 
many, England is considered the chief 
criminal touching the world war; all are 
convinced that British gold and affilia- 
tion alone prolong the struggle. The 
hatred is further nourished by the fact 
that the British employ black troops in 
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Flanders. 1 met a returned soldier from 
that battle ground who exclaimed with 
flashing eyes: “ The English! Where’s 
Kitchener’s army? In England! And in 
Flanders? Gurkhas, Sikhs, Bengalis, 
Punjabis, Turcos—all black fellows 
from Asia turned loose in the name of 
liberty and civilization! ” 

I dare say that the utilization of black 
troops during a national struggle like 
the present is Germany’s greatest griev- 
ance, and the main cause for the people’s 
hatred toward England. 

Germany has grown too rapidly, it has 
become a power in too short a space of 
time. The effect is readily seen. To- 
day it stands alone in the world, without 
a friend and without any sympathizers. 
There is wanting. in the nation those 
subtler qualifications that engender 
sympathy; also those finer’ shades 
termed tact and good manners, but which 
in reality are degrees of hypocrisy. In 
a thousand different ways I was made to 
feel how the people’s characteristics 
lacked those nicer qualities that belong 
to an older civilization and culture. I 
must confess that many things struck 
me as needlessly without tact, but I can- 
not help expressing my admiration for 
what Germany is doing as a nation. We 
may quarrel, if we will, over the ques- 
tion whether Germany had this war long 
in preparation, whether it wanted the 
war, or began it. But an organization 
that can display such national energy 
as Germany has done deserves notice. 
The individual, the masses, the whole 
nation have but one aim—victory. It is 
in the air; it vibrates throughout the at- 
mosphere like the _ electrical-charged 
room affects the motors and the ma- 
chines. The individual has nothing to 
say. Individualism is submerged. There 
is unity in thought, in feeling, in action. 
Here lies Germany’s strength. Not in 
its howitzers, not in its submarines, not 
in new chemical discoveries, nor in the 
organization of production and distribu- 
tion. All these are but manifestations; 
only instruments of use because of that 
tremendous force back of them—the mar- 
velous energetic power of the soul of 
the German people. 

We can admire this gigantic influence 








and power; hate it, or despise it, as we 
will. It cannot change the fact. This 
is what the Allies must attack and tear 
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asunder. The question is whether they 
possess the necessary means to accom- 
plish this task. 


Moon 


By H. T. SUDDUTH 


O golden Harvest Moon that now 
Slowly ascends the eastern skies, 
Glimpsed through the elm tree’s leafy 
bough 
In silent majesty you rise! 
On spires and roofs of the far-spreading 
town 
Serene in mellow splendor you look down. 


Low now the sound of busy streets 
In thy white silence dies away, 

Or from the charmed distance greets 
The ear like echoes of the day, 

As slow in stately pomp, outdating 


man, 
You cities gild and desert caravan. 


Along dim streets and avenues 
Thy rising tide of radiance flows, 
And in thy softened light they lose 
The garishness that daytime shows; 
Not all the city’s wealth or pride or 
gold 
Can = thy magic vie and pomp of 
old. 


For, veiling stars with silvery light, 
Thou mak’st the skies one Milky Way; 
Thy silent progress through the night 
Naught can arrest but dawn of day; 
Dim continents and oceans dark you 
drown 
In floods of light as now the sleeping 
town. 


Man’s pomp of pride or place or power 
But transient in the moonlight seems, 
For thou hast looked, as in this hour, 
On cities that are now but dreams; 
On Thebes and Nineveh, Palmyra, Tyre, 
You looked, and saw their glories proud’ 
expire. 


And you, O Harvest Moon, look down 
On Europe’s widespread battlefield, 
Where ere the forest leaves turn brown 
A greater harvest it will yield, 
And thousands that tonight now look on 


you 
Perchance for the last time your lighv 
will view. 


Earth’s harvest now is gathered quite, 
In all but furthest northern lands, 

But thou, O Moon, doth shed thy light 
On fields where Death the Reaper 


stands, 


His ripened harvest white before him 


spread, 


Behind him strown the long swaths of 


the dead. 


Dim, dread, and ghastly is the sight, 


O golden Harvest Moon, you see— 
Stern dead men strown on fields of night 
Where helpless wounded gaze on thee, 
While in a million homes sad mothers 
yearn 
And weep and pray for sons who'll 
ne’er return! 




















Two Scandinavian Congresses 





Seandinavia’s position during the war, with particular reference to the shipping interests 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, formed the chief basis for discussion when the Northern 
Interparliamentary Union reconvened in the Hall of the Folkething in Copenhagen, in Sep- 


tember. 


congresses appear below. 


The newspapers of Denmark allotted much space to the discussion of the Scandi- 
navian Peace Congress held in Copenhagen in September. 


Authoritative accounts of both 


The Northern Interparliamentary Congress 


This account is translated from the Danish newspaper, Dagens Nyheder, of Copenhagen. 


of the Northern Interparlia- 

mentary Union were three ad- 

dresses touching the experiences 
of the three Scandinavian countries and 
their neutrality, with special regard to 
shipping during the war. 

The first speaker was the Chairman 
for the Danish War Insurance Institute, 
former Finance Minister Neergaard, who 
said: “It is apparent that there is no 
more vital issue during the war than the 
security of neutral shipping. Especially 
as this concerns the small countries does 
it become a question of their weal and 
woe, and particularly so to the three 
northern nations. For this reason every 
step ahead from a lawless condition to 
a lawful one is greeted with the utmost 
satisfaction by us. 

“The North Sea became from the 
start a hotbed for mines, and it was only 
after repeated protests that such routes 
were established as brought comparative 
safety to traffic. In most instances the 
Danish War Insurance Company has 
been compelled to make these routes 
ebligatory, no matter what has been the 
inconvenience to ship owners. 

“Likewise in the Baltic there have 
been planted many mines, and the losses 
to date amount to ten ships valued at 
8,700,000 crowns. In view of the fact 
that it is almost impossible to establish 
the identity of the mines there has been 
no way in which to collect on these 
losses. 

“Since May 27 we have lost no vessels 
through mines. But now arises the ques- 
tion regarding contrabands. It is to be 
admitted that England has relinquished 
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its severe hold so as to adhere more 
strictly to the Declaration of London. 
But this is done to a very limited degree, 
and if England now adheres closer to the 
declaration than does Germany, which 
considers it void, the reason is that Great 
Britain is strong enough to secure its 
prizes in a more conventional manner. 

“This and other experiences prove, I 
am sorry to say, that it is might and 
self-interest, and not justice, which decide 
to what an extent the rights of people 
are to be respected. On that account the 
contraband zone has been extended to 
an improper extent; not only by de- 
partures from the Declaration of Lon- 
don, which the warring nations at once 
made, but by the manner in which the 
violations have been carried out. If in 
the course of months the neutral nations 
have been able to obtain certain modifi- 
cations this has been accomplished only 
after the most exhaustive protests and 
efforts on the part of the neutral Gov- 
ernments. 

“On the question of neutral prizes, it 
is evident that Germany has proceeded 
in the most unconcerned manner as re- 
gards formerly established regulations. 
It is certainly contrary to the rights of 
nations that Germany should destroy 
neutral ships, and this method can be de- 
fended even less so when we consider that 
examination itself is against the rules. 

“This world war has shown the neu- 
tral countries to what a degree the in- 
ternational regulations of the seas can 
be interpreted to suit conveniences, and 
there are many people who believe that 
it is useless to labor further in order 
to restore the rights of nations on water. 























I do not agree with this view. Despite 
all difficulties and violations, the fact is 
still there that even during the present 
world crisis much of that which in course 
of time has been incorporated in the 
declarations remains in force.” 

Speaking for Norway and its shipping, 
Mr. Movinckel declared that much of 
what the preceding speaker had said 
about Scandinavian conditions in this 
war referred with particular force to 
Norway. When sea traffic came to a 
halt in August, 1914, the daily losses to 
the shipping trade amounted to 100,000 
crowns. It became at once necessary to 
establish a State insurance organization. 
Norway’s merchant fleet was valued last 
year at 400,000,000 crowns, and, while the 
fleet is now worth 500,000,000 crowns and 
the Norwegian mercantile marine is on 
an upswing generally, the losses have 
been many. 

During the first year of the war Nor- 
way lost sixty-one ships valued at 18,- 
000,000 crowns. Sixteen of these ships 
were destroyed by mines. Although in 
most instances the crews had time to 
leave their vessels, thirty-nine lives have 
been lost through mines and torpedoes. 

Mr. Movinckel did not think that Amer- 
ica, strong as it is, had proceeded with 
sufficient energy against violations of 
the rights of neutrals. He insisted that, 
as three voices sounded louder than one, 
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the three Scandinavian countries should 
continue to uphold right against might 
so that justice might be seated in honor 
above the struggling masses. 

Elief Loefgren of Stockholm, a mem- 
ber of the upper chamber of the Swedish 
Parliament, told about conditions in 
Sweden. The Swedish merchant fleet 
did a business of close to 140,000,000 
crowns in foreign sailings before the 
war. For a while after war broke out 
the whole business went to pieces. Then 
the State insurance plan became opera- 
tive and gradually the traffic returned. 

The neutrality policy of the three 
Seandinavian countries had proved of 
vast benefit, declared Count Adelswaerd. 
He felt convinced that the meeting of 
the three Kings at Malmoe was the ex- 
pression of the inmost desires of the 
peoples of the north. The Northern In- 
terparliamentary Union rejoiced in the 
fact that the brother nations, brought 
together through such eventful and dire- 
ful conditions as the great war, would 
continue to labor for their neutrality, 
not only while the conflict raged, but 
when peace is restored. Count Adels- 
waerd concluded by saying that the 
Northern Interparliamentary Union had 
at last realized one of its greatest de- 
sires—complete co-ordination between the 
three countries of the Scandinavian 
north, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 


EE. 


The Seandinavian Peace Congress 


The subjoined account appeared in the Dagens Nyheder of Copenhagen. 
DI 


N September, 1915, the eighth Scan- 
dinavian Peace Congress’ recon- 
vened in the hall of the Lands- 

thing. There met about 100 delegates, 
among them twenty-five from Sweden 
and ten from Norway. Among the 
Danish delegates were present the Minis- 
ter of Education, Keiser-Nielsen. Other 
well-known persons at the gathering 
were the Mayor of Stockholm, Lind- 
hagen, and Congressman Warrinsky of 
Sweden. Two noted clergymen, Pastors 
Klaveness and Hansteen of Norway, were 
also on hand as delegates. The opening 


of the congress proved considerably of a 
disappointment to not a few of those at 
the meeting. The right atmosphere was 
absent. But how could it have been dif- 
ferent? A peace congress, while the 
cannons sent their thunderous’ echo 
throughout Europe! 

On behalf of the Danish Peace Society 
the address of welcome was made by 
Superior Court Advocate Petersen, a 
member of the Folkething. He spoke 
in part as follows: “We are meeting 
while the world war rages. But that 
does not shake our faith in the cause of 
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peace or in its progress. Like all great 
movements, the peace cause must be 
purified through many trials. And just 
now, while the war is at its height, the 
work for peace among the northern peo- 
ple is strengthened. It lends color to 
our argument that we are absolutely 
neutral and that our main desire and 
aim are to keep outside the war zone. 

“T bid you all welcome in the sincere 
hope that our labors during the congress 
will yield a rich harvest and add value 
to the work for peace.” 

The Chairman for the Swedish Peace 
Association, Count Adelswaerd, made the 
statement that the three northern peo- 
ples stood shoulder to shoulder like three 
brothers. Mr. Sandstoel, an editor from 
Stavanger, Norway, declared that his 
country was sure of a final victory for 
the cause of peace among nations. He 
affirmed that Scandinavia had before it 
the great mission of spreading the light 
of the peace cause and of truth through- 
out the world. He wanted the congress 
to make plain to peoples everywhere that 
the war was the greatest crime against 
humanity. He asked support for a war 
against war. 

Arnt Oeksnevad of Norway, on behalf 
of the teachers interested in world peace, 
asked that instruction in history be 
changed so that the peace ideal could be 
brought home to children. The need, he 
said, was not for a history about war, 
but about peaceful progress. The teach- 
ers should not tire of presenting Christ 
as the organizer of the peace cause, and 
to stamp war as murder. 

Mr. Barruel was of the opinion that 
there would be no peace in Europe until 
there was a common language. He wished 
to make a recommendation to that ef- 
fect, but was prevailed on to leave the 
matter open until the next meeting in 1916. 

Mme. Koch of Copenhagen would 
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provide punishment for mothers who per- 
mitted their children to play with tin 
soldiers, or who would tell their boys 
that it would give them pleasure to see 
their sons lay down their lives in battle. 
We must educate our sons to refuse to 
go to war, she declared. We must battle 
for peace and against drink. 

Mme. Louise Noerlund of Copen- 
hagen spoke on peace and disarmament. 
She said that just so long as military 
equipment prevailed, permanent peace 
would be impossible. To bring about such 
peace the work of education would have 
to begin at the bottom. The heroism of 
war would have to be excluded from the 
children’s curriculum. It would be es- 
sential to present war as it actually is— 
the triumph of brutality that drove man- 
kind ever downward. 

Pastor Carsten Hansteen spoke on the 
importance of having the universities aid 
the peace cause. Shortly after the war 
broke out the question was raised, who 
was to blame for starting it? Now 
another question had arisen, Pastor 
Hansteen said, namely, what can we do 
to prevent a_ repetition of such a 
catastrophe? The friends of peace would 
have to look around for an ally, and such 
an ally was present in the universities. 
Because of the impressionableness of 
youth, the universities were the best field 
to sow the seed of peace. If they would 
collaborate, here would be a splendid op- 
portunity, he argued. 

At the conclusion of the congress nine 
resolutions were adopted. They are to 
be presented to the three Scandinavian 
Parliaments for their consideration. One 
of the resolutions protested against com- 
pulsory military service. Another reso- 
lution was in effect that where com- 
pulsory service obtained those who did 
not desire to enter the army should be 
allowed to go free. 





Letter From the Galician Battle Front 


By a Russian Officer 


The subjoined letter is by a Russian officer serving with one of the Caucasian regiments 
and appeared Originally in the Nevoe Vremya (‘‘ The New Time ’’) of Petrograd. 


E are still sitting in the guard’s 
hut, which is uninteresting. 
and has already been describ- 


ed. Once in awhile, with no 
apparent reason, the Germans “ get 
mad,” bursting internally, so to speak, 
and begin to shoot six-inch bombs at 
our trenches, lavishing explosives and 
metal; not trunks yet, only suitcases 
of the larger size! At times you hear 
no explosions whatever, just a kind 
of hissing and squealing, and then— 
bang!—-a great ball of black smoke 
springs up out of the ground, followed 
by loose earth, splinters, broken frag- 
ments of metal and stones. At other 
times, it is a whole series—bang, bang, 
bang! Once in a while the enemy artil- 
lery shoots at peaceful inhabitants 
heavy shells which work terrible dam- 
age. Quite recently they sent a bomb 
into a cottage just below our fort, in 
the smiling valley. Of course, the house 
was destroyed in a single moment, and 
burned up like a bright candle. 
Women shrieked, children cried, the 
cattle bellowed, and the earth shook with 
the explosion. * * * God be praised, 
we are well accustomed to artillery fire, 
we are old-timers, but the sight of a 
peaceful home, smashed into and burn- 
ing, filled with women and_ small 
children, was * * * not _ pleasant. 
One little boy, especially, looked piti- 
able. The toddler, trying to escape 
from the flames, hid behind a_ wall, 
where he was immediately so badly con- 
tused that he was unconscious for most 
of the next twenty-four hours. The 
irony of this occurrence lies in the fact 
that the owner of the house that was 
destroyed by the Austro-Germans is still 
fighting in the ranks of the Austrian 
Army. On the same day the picturesque 
roadway toward the fort, which I de- 
scribed in one of my letters, was also 
destroyed by the enemy. Here and there 


yawn bomb-made craters, the lining of 
the road, blue gravel and red clay, ooz- 
ing out. You have to be careful about 
riding out, for you are as likely as not 
to get a present from the other chaps 
that will leave nothing of you but a damp 
spot. They are pretty generous with 
these presents of theirs! One of these 
days we were ordered to gather some 
straw to lay along the river bank to 
light our way in case we had to cross 
the river. This started a bombardment 
that was lovely to see. For a long time 
the Germans ripped at this wretched 
straw with a zeal that deserved a more 
worthy object, and finally their shells 
set the straw on fire. But you can get © 
accustomed to anything pretty quickly. 
The Germans toil in vain, for their pres- 
ents attract no attention whatever. Only 
yesterday a heavy shell burst in the 
midle of a yard where several of our 
Caucasian mounted militia were enjoy- 
ing a cup of tea. One of them was 
killed, one had a hand torn off, others 
received slight scratches, and several 
horses were maimed. But nobody was 
impressed; these mountaineers merely 
swore at the breaking of. their teapot. 
No wonder; the weather is warm these 
days, and you get very thirsty, and so 
much good tea lost;,.and more tea to be 
made!—wasn’t it a typical bit of German 
piggishness? Surely they knew that the 
bosses don’t allow u's to drink uncooked 
water, so of course they shot at our tea- 
pot! 

Think of us sitting somewhere in a 
trench, worn out by the day’s work, and 
waiting tobe sent off duty, the time 
for which is close at hand. The hot 
day has come to an end, the sun is set, 
after mercilessly grilling the earth 
since early morning. The last line of 
light has disappeared from the horizon, 
and a lovely Summer night has de- 
scended from heaven, with cooling and 











refreshing dew. What lots of stars, 
and how bright they are! They shine 
cver our heads; they are shining also 
over our beloved mother, Russia—as if 
bringing us a greeting from her, a 
greeting to us, her children, in battle. 
In front of us, at the foot of a round- 
ed ravine, the river, shallow in Sum- 
mer, flowing on, its wavelets murmur- 
ing and, in the thicket bordering the 
bank, the fresh evening breeze whis- 
pering among the leaves. On the oppo- 
site bank the enemy are hiding. Like 
us, they are sitting in their trenches; 
they are sending us no more death- 
greetings, probably tired out by the 
jong day. No wonder; just before sun- 
set their fire was particularly hot, end- 
ing only after twilight, when the dark- 
ness was complete. A little village that 
caught fire from the shells is still blaz- 
ing away across the river, every cottage 
aflame, and a leng row of bright flames 
hangs over the bank like a string of 
shining beads on the neck of a dusky 
village beauty. Well, could we not at- 
tempt what Lermontoff describes— 
“ Angry mountaineers crawling up the 
bank, each one sharpening his dagger! ” 
If only they would allow us to try! But 
they won’t allow it yet; the time has not 
come yet; the bosses know best, and 
everything comes in its appointed time. 
Meanwhile, profiting by this quiet spell, 
let us talk! 


I can assure you it is not at all bad 
here. The night is warm, the grass is 
soft, in my hand I am holding a glass— 
of the strongest tea, such as I could never 
get at home. First of all, of course, my 
beloved Caucasian mountaineers, in 
whose glorious ranks have already flown 
eleven months of my life. At times the 
work lay heavy on our shoulders, we were 
cold and hungry and overburdened. But 
if you could only realize how gorgeous 
were the days, how brightly colored 
stretched the path before our whole divi- 
sion, what fervent faith there was in the 
justice of our cause; if you could only 
realize how full our souls were of perfect 
contentment! This starlit night, in the 
white mist before the dawn, I see arise 
the shades of our slain comrades. They 
are so many—but their unfading eyes 
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shine victorious, full of joy. Here is our 
valorous commander, brave even among 
the brave, our long-bearded father, never 
to be forgotten. He did not believe in 
immortality, but now he has learned the 
reality of it, and his pale face smiles at 
us! I understand! Your smile tells me 
you are sure of your regiment; your 
mountaineers will never “blacken your 
face,” even now when you are dead! 

Here, in the trenches, I got a letter 
from a mountaineer, of higher grade 
than the rest of us, a great man in our 
army, on whose breast blooms the white 
flower of military glory, the Cross of 
St. George. He writes: “I rejoice at 
every success of my tribesmen, now, and, 
even more, in the future, for the fine 
work and deserts of our young regiment 
will lay the foundation, the future 
promise of the prosperity of our whole 
tribe. Young chaps who are fighting 
their country’s enemy from sheer love 
of fighting, from excess energy, do not 
think that at the same time they are 
hammering out the prosperity and des- 
tiny of their own people. But we know, 
and we are convinced that mighty Rus- 
sia, with her constant generosity, will 
rightly value the deeds of her youngest 
sons, the Chechen mountaineers, who so 
recently crossed weapons with her. We 
have forgotten that on both sides now. 
The mighty Mother ever forgets the er- 
rors of her sons * * *” 


May the writer of this letter be per- 
mitted to say that little has been said of 
the doings of the Chechen mountaineers, 
perhaps because they are modest, as 
warriors ought to be. But our regiment 
has already some great achievements to 
its credit, which have become forever a 
part of its brief history. The letter from 
our senior Chechen comes as our re- 
ward, because we see how carefully we 
are watched by one whose white hair we 
reverence. Not one face among. the 
Caucasian warriors will be “ blackened.” 
The Chechen mountaineers are fighting 
for the glory of their great Mother, 
Russia, and, with God’s help, our wo- 
men will not have cause to mock us 
when we come back victorious to our 
mountain villages scattered like eag'es’ 
nests among the hills * * * 
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The Ukraine as a Russo-Austrian 


Problem 


By Professor Michaelo Hrushevsky 


Professor of History in the University of Lemberg, the author of the following article is 
considered the principal authority on affairs concerning the Ukrainian- people. Translated 
from La Revue Politique Internationale of Paris by George Raffalovich, the article throws 
into strong relief the difficulties encountered by both Russia and Austria to fuse the Ukraine 


with the rest of the two nations. 


ed up, Western Ukraine, now East- 

ern Galicia, became part of the 

Habsburg Kingdom in virtue of cer- 
tain long-standing claims of the Hunga- 
rian Crown to this country. Some years 
later, Bukowina, (the present region,) 
which formerly belonged to Moldavia, 
was added to it. This passing of West- 
ern Ukraine into the rule of Austria 
awoke a new national fervor in the coun- 
try. The Austro-Hungarian Government 
had but lately learned—at the time of the 
movement against ecclesiastic union in 
Galicia—of the deplorable condition 
in which the Ukrainian population of 
Hungary found itself. Steps were taken 
to ameliorate the moral and material con- 
dition of the priests of the United Greek 
Church in Galicia and in Hungary. A 
particular importance attached to the 
United Church in this province during 
the eighteenth century, for it became 
transformed here into the Ukrainian 
National Church. The measures that 
were established by the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government had, therefore, far- 
reaching consequences, as had also the 
efforts it made to disseminate instruc- 
tion among the urban and rural popula- 
tion, together with the attempts to ame- 
liorate the economic condition of the peo- 
ple. Insignificant as were in reality the 
reforms brought about, and fleeting as 
was the current of Ruthenophil sentiment 
in the policy of the Government, this at- 
titude nevertheless created a deep im- 
pression upon the Ukrainian population, 
which once again enjoyed a sense of na- 
tionality and lost the feeling of despair 
with which it was stricken during the 
later years of Polish supremacy. Even 


lL 1772, when Poland was first divid- 


after the Austrian Government, under 


the influence of the Polish aristocracy, 
had characterized its Ukrainian policy 
by a strongly reactionary feeling, the 
energy of the national movement was 
not completely dissipated. Development 
of culture and of the national ideal were 
still apparent in the first half of the 
nineteenth century.’ ae ‘ 

On the other hand, the Ukrainian ter- 
ritory which had fallen to the share of 
Russian rule on the partition of Poland 
(Volhynia, Podolia, the land west of the 
Bug, and that around Kiev) had no ° 
cause to look for any revival of national- 
ist aspirations. The rigor with which 
the Polish or Polonized aristocracy ruled 
the Ukrainian peasantry became now 
more merciless still, supported as the 
Poles were by the authority of Russia. 
The subordinate administrative officials 
were for the most part the docile serv- 
ants of this aristocracy. Certain at- 
tempts to appeal to orthodox tendencies 
that were hostile to Poland, which had 
been made by the Russian Government 
in order to protect the serfs of the Uk- 
raine, were quite futile. Opposition to 
serfdom was treated as treason. Every- 
thing which was not in the hands of the 
Polish aristocracy—education, Church, or 
literature, in a word, the intellectual life 
of the country—had to combat unscrupu- 
lous Russophil tendencies. The Govern- 
ment even went to the length of forbid- 
ding in the Church all the national rites, 
including even the Slavo-ecclesiastic 
tongue, which was the matrix of the Uk- 
rainian language. These circumstances 
explain why the signs of a national re- 
vival first showed themselves in Eastern 
Ukraine, notwithstanding the Russianiz- 
ing it was undergoing. 

For a while it looked as though the old 
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institutions of the hetman period were 
about to be re-established; the Czar Paul, 
who strongly opposed the policy of his 
mother, gave evidence of a wish from the 
beginning of his reign to give new life 
to some of the old political liberties. It 
is said that it was the Minister Bezborod- 
ko, a Ukrainian patriot, who inspired his 
master with these designs. The reign of 
Paul was a short one, however, and his 
successor, Alexander, returned to the 
principles of Catherine and set up again 
in the Ukraine the organization estab- 
liished there by the Empress. Nothing 
remained to remind the people cf the 
time of the hetmans save the civil law, 
applicable to this day in the Governments 
of Tchernicov and Poltava, the country 
of the hetmans of old. 

The longing to see the old Constitu- 
tion restored made itself manifest from 
time to time, especially on such occasions 
as the Russian Government sought to re- 
cruit the Cossack militia in the Ukraine. 
This happened in 1812 and again during 
the Polish rising in 1831, on both of which 
occasions the authorities sought to blind 
the eyes of the people with various prom- 
ises of ameliorative measures. During 
the Crimean war, especially, the enrolling 
of volunteers aroused intense excitement 
among the peasantry, in whom national 
aspirations were still vigorous. All ex- 
pectations of this kind met only with dis- 
appointment, but they helped to keep 
alive the nationalist feeling among the 
Ukrainian people. The Russian Govern- 
ment made a pretext of these aspirations 
for looking with even greater suspicion 
upon certain candidates for the hetman- 
ship, as well as of frowning upon other 
real or imaginary manifestations of Uk- 
rainian irredentism. 

It was not only in matters of senti- 
ment but in political ideas as well that 
the tradition of the Cossacks tinged all 
memories of their heroic struggles for 
liberty, the idealized figures of their 
knights, and the freedom which continued 
to exist among the intellectual classes 
and in the poetry of the Ukraine, espe- 
cially in the district of the Dnieper. The 
study of the past and of historic docu- 
ments which were taken up with devo- 
tion by Ukrainian families in direct 
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descent from the Cossacks, the collecting 
of popular traditions, which became nu- 
merous after 1820 or 1830—all this 
brought back to mind the symbols of na- 


‘tional heroism, and was handed down 


from generation to generation as a sa- 
cred legacy from the past and a promise 
for the future. 

The exodus of the Ukrainians or the 
divergence of the national activity to- 
ward Austrian Ukraine, toward Lem- 
berg, which became a centre for the na- 
tional life, was weighty with results not 
only for the Ukrainian movement in Rus- 
sia but also for the development of Aus- 
trian Ukraine itself. Aready, about the 
year 1860, after the first prohibition of 
the Ukrainian language in Russia, this 
event had contributed to the sustenance 
of the Ukrainian national life in Austria 
at a very critical moment in the devel- 
opment of this section of the subject 
people. After the movement had grad- 
ually grown weaker in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, under the 
pressure of the general reactionary 
movement in Galicia, the story year 
of 1848 poured a refreshing breath 
over the Ukrainians of Austria. The 
Austrian Government sought in the Uk- 
rainian population something to set off 
against the Polish revolutionary move- 
ment. The final liberation of the serfs, 
the admission of the moral and political 
rights of the Ukrainian people, (or Ru- 
thenians,) the creation of the first insti- 
tution of any importance in the domain 
of culture and politics, the nationaliza- 
tion of the schools, the formal promise of 
a university for Lemberg, the adminis- 
trative separation of the two Galicias 
(Ukrainian and Polish) which had been 
artificially united in 1772—all these in- 
fluences assisted the birth of a new era 
in the life of the Austrian Ukraine. 

But these years that were so full of 
hope soon passed, to be followed in their 
turn by the reaction of 1850, which 
brought to the Ukrainians of Galicia the 
most bitter deceptions. The promises 
made were completely forgotten for the 
most part, and the Ukrainians of Galicia, 
this “ Tyrol of the East,” after having 
aided the Austrian Government in its 
combat against the rising of the Polish 
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aristocracy, were left to the unscrupulous 
rule of these same nobles, into whose 
hands the whole administration of Gali- 
cia passed once again in the year 1850. 
The Polish aristrocracy and bureaucracy 
utilized the growing influence which they 
possessed for the purpose of insinuating 
to the Austrian rulers that the Ukrainian 
population of Galicia was an uncertain 
element, devoted to Russia and the ortho- 
dox faith. These intrigues were an ob- 
stacle to any attempts on the part of the 
Ukrainians to open the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment to the fatal consequences of a 
Polish predominancy in Galicia, under 
which the Ukrainians suffered horribly. 

Thus arose a painful crisis in the na- 
tional life of the Ukrainians of Galicia. 
Disillusions and doubts followed one an- 
other and the way was open for the 
Russophil current toward which the Po- 
lish aristocracy was eagerly driving the 
Ukrainian element. Certain intelligences, 
despairing of any Ukrainian regenera- 
tion, turned to Russian culture in order 
to escape complete Polonization. 

The arrival of fresh Ukrainian immi- 
gration, coming in 1863 to employ their 
activity on Galician soil, after the sup- 
pression of the Ukrainian movement in 
Russia, cannot under the circumstances 
be too highly appreciated. At a critical 
moment this influence brought the nec- 
essary aid to the Ukrainian element, 
chiefly of the younger generation—which 
had remained faithful to the program of 
1848. It helped them to strengthen their 
morale and to play their part in the life 
of Galicia. 

From about 1880 this “popular” 
Ukrainian movement, as it was called, 
took a firm hold of the people in Galicia, 
nor did it fail to keep in touch with the 
Ukrainian movement in Rusisa as well. 
It acquired considerable influence over 
the masses. This was especially so with 
the left wing of the movement, which 
was the more radical part and originated 
in 1890. Moreover, the close bond which, 
uniting Russian and Austrian Ukrainians, 
enabled the latter to utilize the resources 
of Galicia for their own development. 
The writers of Russian Ukraine took part 
in propaganda work and education in 
Galician Ukraine. From 1880 to 1905, 
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that is to say for a quarter of a century, 
Galicia was, so to speak, a kind of in- 
tellectual Piedmont for the Ukrainian 
movement. Galician newspapers became 
the political tribune for the discussions 
and resolutions of the questions which 
were agitating the big Russian Ukraine 
and the small Austrian Ukraine. Galic- 
ian educational establishments became 
the meeting places of the élite of both 
regions, who came together to combine 
their intellectual resources, with the ob- 
ject of preserving their common patri- 
mony. 

One can easily understand that this 
movement, almost entirely banished from 
Russia, took up an irreconcilable attitude 
in regard to the centralizing policy of 
the Russian Government. It was further 
equally intransigient in its hostility to the 
Polish oppression in Galicia. It goes 
without saying that the Russian Govern- 
ment, always hostile to anything which 
would favor Ukrainian “separatism” in 
a broad sense, put a stop to any oppor- 
tunism in the Ukrainian movement. In. 
Austria Polish supremacy raised an in- 
superable obstacle between the Ukrain- 
ians and the Government; any compro- 
mise with the latter was subject to the 
assent of the masters of Galicia, which 
meant, of course, the surrender of all 
Ukrainian aspirations. And as soon as 
one of the political leaders of Galicia 
showed any intention of making gener- 
ous concessions, the Galician masses and 
the radical Russian Ukrainians were not 
long before they exhibited a vigorous 
disapproval. 

This is what happened in 1890, when 
some leaders tried to arrive at a com- 
promise with the Government. The Aus- 
trian and Russian Ukrainians united in 
offering such opposition to the plan that 
it could not be carried out. 

The end of the century was signalized 
by a rapprochement between the two 
Ukraines. This had a most happy re- 
sult for the national life, thanks to the 
reciprocal control exerted on political 
questions. 

From this moment the progress of na- 
tional culture in Russian Ukraine has 
made rapid progress, in spite of all at- 
tempts made to stop its course. The 
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present time shows a remarkable devel- 
opment in the Ukraine, which, benefiting 
by the enthusiasm of all classes, has 
reached a high state of culture, thus 
rendering service to the progress of na- 
tional feeling. Ukrainian literature has 
produced a number of excellent writers. 
It has at last succeeded in securing the 
abrogation of the law which forbade the 
popularizing of scientific works. How- 
ever, it was not until the advent of the 
new period which followed the Russo- 
Japanese war that the daily press re- 
gained its liberty. 

Since it has been shown that the posi- 
tion of the Russian Ukrainians has no 
attractions for their Austrian brethren, 
while, on the other hand, the lot of the 
Austrian Ukrainians governed by the 
Poles does not seem at all enviable to 
the Russian Ukrainians, the educated 
classes of both Ukraines have come to 
the conclusion that it is preferable to 
strive for a broad administrative au- 
tonomy suitable to both monarchies, 
without having recourse to extreme meas- 
ures. 

But even this policy has met with 
many difficulties in Austria, combated, 
as it has been, by the groups of Polish 
leaders. The same has happened in Rus- 
sia, where, without counting the Govern- 
ment, the liberal educated classes, al- 


though in close contact with the élite 
of the Ukraine, were yet hostile to the 
idea of autonomy. It is only about 1913 
and 1914 that one observes a change of 
opinion among the progressive par- 
ties in Russia. Then for the first time 
do the claims of the Ukraine seem worthy 
of any attention. Such liberal views 
characterize the well-known efforts made 
in the Duma of 1913-14 by the Constitu- 
tionalists, the Socialists, and the Labor 
Party. 

Such was the situation when, sooner 
than one expected, there broke over Eu- 
rope the cataclysm from which one ex- 
pects a radical transformation of the 
conditions of existence of many subordi- 
nate nations and the solution of numer- 
ous problems. It is difficult to say 
whether it will solve the Ukrainian prob- 
lem. Whatever may happen, those who 
have followed the developmnet of this 
question know that if present events do 
not bring about a solution of it, or at 
least open the way to such a solution, it 
will remain a source of new convulsions, 
not less terrible than those of today. 
Let the statesmen say to themselves: 
“The Ukrainian question will not be 
solved by ignoring it or by further op- 
pression. It can only be solved by adopt- 
ng a policy of active realization in regard 
to the two Ukraines.” 


A Requiem 


(From The Westminster Gazette.) 


Greet him hosts of heroic dead, 
Finely achieved though but half be- 


gun— 


Never a word we could wish unsaid, 
Never a deed we might hope undone. 


Fair and full as the Summer’s ray— 
Pure and liquid—alive with light, 
Brief yet boundless—a dream of Day 
Haunting the starry sleep of Night. 


—By WALTER SICHEL. 





































—The Bystander, London. 


SHADE OF NAPOLEON: “Nice place Russia, eh?” 
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[American Cartoon] 







Execution of Edith Cavell 
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—From The New York Sun. 


Deutschland Ueber Alles. 
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[German Cartoon] 


Absalom in the Balkans 
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—© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


ENTENTE DiPLOMATIST: “And to think that the nasty German oak should throw 
me from the. saddle!” 





[British Cartoon] 


The Kaiser and His Recruit 


—The Bystander, London. 


WILHELM: “ Ah, that’s right, Ferdy, my boy! We Germans must hang 
together, y’ know.” 
FERDINAND (sotto voce): “ Beastly unpleasant way of putting it!!!” 
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[German Cartoon] 


A Russian Bull 


—© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


“Tvanowitsch, this is awful news! The saints be praised that I can’t read it!” 





[British Cartoon] 


Ganymede and the German Eagle 








—From Punch, London. 





SULTAN: “ Of course I know it’s a great honor being ‘taken up’ like this; still, I’m 
beginning almost to wish the bird had let me alone.” 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Hyphen 
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—From The Sun, New York. 


“The Same on Either Side.” 





[English Cartoon] 


Realization 
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—Punch, London. 


“When I went to Bulgaria I resolved that if there were to be any assassinations 


I would be on the side of the assassins.”—Statement by FERDINAND. 
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The World, New York. 
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The Harmonious Rise of the Briand Cabinet. 
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[German Cartoon] 


Bomb-Proof Shelters 


—®© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


On account of the danger from Zep- While Czar Nicholas could be pro- 
pelins, King George might seek shelter tected by sand bags. 
in one of the many empty safes of his 
country. 
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A war of marionettes—without shedding of blood. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Putting His Foot Down 
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—From The World, New York. 


Uncle Sam’s Treatment of the German Bombers of Shipping. 
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[German Cartoon] 
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Revealed Documents 
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—© Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


The picture discovered in the dark room of the Belgian archives grows clearer 
and clearer—Edward VII., Iswolski, Grey, Sazonoff, Delcassé, and Poincaré. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Rivals 
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—From The New York Times. 


The diplomats of the warring powers await outside the champion lady equilibrists. 
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[British Cartoon] 





People Who Ought to Be “Strafed” 





—From The Sketch, London, 


The Pessimist Who Tells of Imaginary Dangers—and More to Come. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Pincers 
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—From The New York Sun. 


The Predicament of Serbia in the Balkans. 





[German Cartoon] 


The Crown Prince’s Counterdrive 


—© Fligende Blaetter, Munich. 


JOFFRE: “French, I feel as though something were nipping me—it seems as 
there’s something in the air.” 
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[British Cartoon] 


Never Again! 


—Captain Bruce Bairnsfather in The Bystander, London. 
“In future I snipe from the ground.” 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Tactics of 1812 
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—© Simplicissimus, Munich. 
“Now the Russians have finally drawn the Germans as far as Riga! 
that we now need to do is to entice them toward Paris and London; 
have won.” 


All 
then we'll 
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—© L’Asino, Rome. 


[Italian Cartoon] 
The Peace of’ Tomorrow. 
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—© Simplicissimus, Munich. 


but still “the waters were on the face 


[German Cartoon] 
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The Pope and Peace 
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Chronology of the War 


Showing Progress of Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
From October 12, 1915, Up to and Including 
November 12, 1915 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Oct. 18—Bulgarians attack Serbia at three 
points; Germans take Semendria; Rus- 
sians repulse Teutonic allies near Dvinsk 
and in Galicia. 

Oct. 14—Russians have further success in the 
Dvinsk region and in Galicia, generally 
strengthening their positions; Serbians 
repulse Bulgarians on the River Nis- 
chava; Austro-Germans are making a 
slow but steady advance in the invasion 
of Serbia. 

Oct. 15—Great Britain declares war on Bul- 
garia; Germans, Austrians, and Bul- 
garians continue their advance into Ser- 
bia; Germans occupy Pozarevec; Rus- 
sians gain in Galicia, driving back Aus- 
tro-Germans west of Tarnopol; Russians 
hold offensive south and southwest of 
Dvinsk. 

Oct. 16—France declares war on Bulgaria; 
troops of Entente allies leave Saloniki to 
help Serbia. 

Oct. 19—Russia and Italy declare war on 
Bulgaria; Bulgarians captured Vranya, 
quitting the railway between Nish and 
Soloniki, while Austrians capture Obre- 
novatz and Germans press south from the 
Danube, 

Oct. 21—Bulgarians are pushing into Ser- 
bia from several directions. 

Oct. 22—Russians make gains north of Tar- 
nopol; Russians check Germans near 
Riga and gain ground south of Dvinsk. 

Oct. 24—Serbians are attacking along the 
Nish-Sofia line; Germans force crossing 
of the Drina at Vishegrad; French troops 
form junction with Serbians. 

Oct. 25—Bulgarians take Uskub. 

Oct. 26—French repulse Bulgarians on a 
five-mile front in Serbia. 

Oct. 27—Germans continue their attacks in 
the Riga and Dvinsk regions. 

Oct. 28—German army which crossed the 
Danube at Orsova effects junction with 
Bulgarian army which invaded Serbia 
near Prahovo; east Danube ports are lost 
to Serbia; Serbia is cut off from all sup- 
plies by way of Rumania; Montenegrins 
attack Austrians south of Vishegrad 
(Bosnia) and at Gora. 

Oct. 29—Germans push on in North Serbia; 
Bulgarians take Zaiecar and Pirot. 

Oct. 31—Germans take Milanovac; Austrians 





take Mount Gora; Montenegrins are re- 
sisting Austrians desperately along the 
Drina; Bulgarians occupy part of Veles, 
with heavy losses; Russians begin a new 
offensive in Galicia and heavily bombard 
Austrian positions on the Stripa River. 

Nov. 2—Germans take Kraguyevac, the 
arsenal town of Serbia; Bulgarians are 
bombarding the Nish forts; Germans be- 
gin a new drive at Riga; Russians are on 
offensive in Dvinsk region. 

Nov. 3—A French army has landed at Ka- 
vala, Greece; Russians take strong of- 
fensive in Galicia, on the Styr, and before 
Dvinsk. 

Nov. 4—Main Serbian army is falling back 
in good order, destroying buildings and 
supplies. 

Nov. 5—Bulgarians reach the outskirts of 
Nish; Germans are closing in on Kral- 
jevo. 

Nov. 6—Serbians defeat Bulgarians in the 
3abuna Passes; French defeat Bulgari- 
ans near Valandovo. 

Nov. 7—Bulgarians take Nish, but get little 
booty; main Bulgarian and German 
armies effect a junction at Krivivir, 
northwest of Nish; Entente allies are 
rushing up troops; Entente allies defeat 
Bulgarians in the south; Germans take 
Kraljevo; French are pushing north in 
Serbia, repulsing Bulgarian attacks; 
Montenegrins defeat Austrians in two 
engagements. 

Nov. S&—Russians attack Austro-German 
lines at many points north and south; 
Austro-Germans in Serbia take Kruseval. 

Nov. 9—Large British forces are landing at 
Saloniki; French in Serbia are nearing 
Veles. 

Nov. 12—Germans fall back on the Riga 
front; French in Serbia advance on the 
west side of the Vardar River. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


Oct. 138—Furious German bombardment 
forces French back near Souchez; Ger- 
mans gain ground in the Vosges. 

Oct. 14—A British drive near Loos results 
in capture of German trenches and most 
of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 

Oct. 16—French recapture the summit of 
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Hartmannsweilerkopf in the Vosges; 
French make gains near Arras. 

Oct. 19—French repulse a German offensive 
near Rheims. 

Oct. 22—Massed fire of allied artillery checks 
threatened attacks in Belgium and the 
Souchez region. 

Oct. 24—Germans fail in the eighth attack 
in five days near Souchez. 

Oct. 27—French blow up German trenches 
north of Arras. 

Oct. 28—Severe artillery fighting in Belgium, 
and in the Champagne and Arras regions. 

Oct. 31—Germans take the Butte de Tahure 
from the French in Champagne, but are 
repulsed in other Champagne attacks. 

Nov. 2—Furious fighting for the Butte de 
Tahure, which is still in German hands. 

Nov. 6—Heavy artillery engagements at 
many points. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Oct. 14—Italians- make gains in Tyrol. 

Oct. 17—Italians take Pregasina, an ad- 
vanced point of the Riva fortifications. 
Oct. 22—After a fifty-hour artillery bom- 
bardment, the Italians launch a drive in 
the coastal region and take Austrian po- 

sitions. 

Oct. 23—Italians, on the offensive, gain 
ground at several points, particularly in 
the Carso region; Austrians have heavy 
losses in Tyrol. 

Oct. 24—Italians continue a general offen- 
sive and make gains. 

Oct. 26—Severe fighting along the Isonzo, 
where a battle has been in progress for 
four days. 

Oct. 28—Italians are making 
Isonzo. 

Oct. 29—Austrians repulse general 
attacks at the Gorizia bridgehead 
elsewhere. 

Nov. 2—Italians surround Fort Hansel, cen- 
tre of Austrian system of fortifications 
around Malborghetto. 

Nov. 3—lItalians continue a general offen- 
sive, which Austrians declare is meeting 
with no success. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGN. 


Oct. 15—Official British figures show that 
the British had lost 96,899 men up to Oct. 
9 at the Dardanelles. 

Oct. 19—Major Gen. Monro is appointed Brit- 
ish commander at the Dardanelles to suc- 
ceed Sir Ian Hamilton. 

Oct. 20—Both sides are using mine opera- 
tions on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Oct. 30—Allied artillery damages Turkish 
trenches on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 


NAVAL RECORD. 


Oct. 13—German steamer is sunk 
Baltic by a British submarine. 
Oct. 15—British submarines have sunk a 
German destroyer and a German torpedo 
boat in two engagements near the en- 

trance to the Baltic. 


gains on the 


Italian 
and 


in the 


Oct. 16—Entente allies declare a blockade 
of the Bulgarian coast in the Aegean Sea; 
British submarines have recently sunk 
five German transports in the Baltic. 

Oct. 19—British submarines sink six Ger- 
man steamers in the Baltic. 

Oct. 21—Squadron of Entente allies bom- 
bards the Bulgarian port of Dedeaghatch 
on the Aegean, killing 1,000 soldiers and 
doing much property damage. 

Oct. 22—British submarines sink four Ger- 
man ships in the Baltic. 

Oct. 23—British submarines have sunk 
twenty German ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 38,000, in the last ten days in 
the Baltic. 

Oct. 29—Russian squadron shells Varna. 

Oct. 31—Allied squadron shells Bulgarian 
ports on the Aegean. 

Nov. 2—German steamer is sunk 
Baltic by a British submarine. 
Nov. 7—Submarine flying the Austrian flag 
sinks the Italian liner Ancona in the 
Mediterranean; 149 persons are lost and 
it is stated that Americans are among 

them. 

Nov. 8—United States note to Great Britain, 
protesting against the blockade, dated 
Oct. 21, is made public; German Subma- 
rines have recently sunk four British 
merchant ships. 

Nov. 10—One French and three British ships 
have been sunk in the Mediterranean by 
German submarines. 


AERIAL RECORD. 


in the 


Oct. 183—Zeppelins make 
London, 
ing many 
put at 55 and the wounded list at 114. 

Oct. 16—French aeroplanes bombard one of 
the railroad stations of Metz. 


a night raid on 
their bombs killing and wound- 
persons, the death list being 


BELGIUM. 


Oct. 183—It is learned that Miss Edith Cavell, 
an Englishwoman, lately the head of a 
training school for nurses in Brussels, 
was shot yesterday by the Germans on 
the charge of harboring fugitive British 
and French soldiers and Belgians of 
military age, and assisting them to es- 
cape from Belgium. 


FRANCE. 


Oct. 18—Théophile Delcassé, Foreign Minis- 
ter, resigns, Premier Viviani assuming 
the portfolio. 

Oct. 28—Premier Viviani’s Cabinet resigns, 
M. Briand being called upon to form a 
Cabinet. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Oct. 19—Sir Edward Carson, Attorney Gen- 
eral, resigns from the Cabinet. 

Oct. 29—The total British casualties to Oct. 
9 were 493,294, according to official Brit- 
ish figures. 

Nov. 6—Kitchener has gone to the Eastern 
theatre of war. 








